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PREFACE. 



1 HE feleAioTis of leflbns for reading in fchools now 
in ufe, are numerous, and many of thajn contain excellent 
cfTays of various kinds. But in general* thofe e^ays are too 
long, to be read at once; and when they are divided into 
parrs, and read at different times, it is obvious that the con- 
nection is entirely broken, and chat a great part of the advan- 
tages propofed to be derived from reading are lod. 

To obviate this obje<5lioni ithe volume now offered to the 
public, is principally compofed of fhort pafTages, egch complete 
in itfelf and independent of the reft.' When children read 
ID clafTes, each may here have an entire fubjeCt. 

To fome of the^ cxtradls, it may perhaps be objected, that 
they are above the underftanding of youth; But it is 
believed their capacities are too frequently under rated ; and 
that it uften happens, through fuch a pernicious miftake, that 
they fpend their time in reading idle tales and flories, when 
they might be employed-'^in treafuring up a (lore of ufeful 
maxims ro guide them through the thorny path of life with 
fafety and honour to themfelvesj and advantage to the com- 
-munity. 

In making the feleAion, confiderable pains have been 

• taken. Many of :the works of the moft celebrated writeri 

have been carefully examined — and numerous pafTages are to 

be found from Shakefpeare, Dryden, Milton, Pope, Young, 

5 Watts, Rowe, Addifon, Swift, Brooke, Fielding, Hervey, 

i Johnfon, Price, Montefquieu, and other authors of equal repu- 

;^.iarion. To familiarize the rifing generation with the perufal 

J of fuch illuflrious writers, can hardly fail to prove falutary. 

i The introduction of political fcntlments into a work intended 

principally for youth, will probably be cenfured by fome 

perfons. It may not therefore be improper to offer the reafoDi 

that led to the adoption of this plan. 
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In countries where the eflablifhed forna of gOTcrnment is 
monarchy, mod of the eiemenury books ufed to inftruA 
children in their native language, are calculated to imprefs 
on their youthful minds, a prejudice in favour of the exiiHng 
order of things. National glory (which means the fpreading 
havoc and de(lru6tion- among other nations), the fplendor 
of monarchy, and the advantages of conquefty are difplayed 
in the mofl captivating and glowing colours. This Jyjlem is 
the rejult of profound policy. An early bias is thus given to 
the mind, which in moft cafes ** grows with its growth," and 
often retains its in^uence to the lafl dage of decrepitude. 

And is not fuch a fyilem at lead as proper and necefTary 
In this country as elfe where ? Should not endeavours be ufed 
to imprefs on the rifing generation, a refpe^l and reverence 
for the forms of government under which. we live? Our 
conditutions are all grounded on the right of the citizens to 
liberty and the fecurity of property, and on the grand principle^ 
that tbeofHcers of govern men ttJegiflative as well as executive^ 
are all the agents of the people, deputed to perform for them 
thofe funv^lons which they cannot execute themfelvet. In 
every one of them are recognifed thofe grand and fublimc 
truths, the defence of which has rendei^d fo many men 
illudriousjn the EngHlb annals — thofe principles for which 

'* a Hambden ftruggled, and a Sydney bkd* '-* 

thofe principles, in fine« which are to be found in a greater ox 
lefs degree, through the writings of the bed men of all ages 
and nations. 

On this ground, it is prefumed that great advantages mud 
accrue from fubjedling to the perufal of youth, fuch a variety 
of elegant paiFages, tending to (hew in the dronged light the 
advantages ©f liberty, of peace, of good order — the dignity 
of human nature — to infpire an abhorrence of war — and to 
difplay its tremendous confequences, in all their native deform- 
ity, dripped of the impofing glofs which artful and intereded 
men have ipread over them. 

The names of the writers are generally given, partly as a 
tribute of gratitude towards thofe whofe writings have ferved 
to complete this work — partly to facilitate a comparifon 
between the fentiments of men in different ages — and partly 
with a view of exciting the reader's curioiity to fearch into 
tlieir works complete. It is not pretended that a fublime truth 
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can rec^iTe any corroboration from the celebrity of the man 
who wrote it. The fentiment, that 

" The pureft treafure mortal times afford* 

** Is fpotieft reputation. I'hat away* 

" Men are but gikkd loam or painted daj," 

b an eternal axiom, and, whether connedled with the name 
of a Shakefpeare or aBlackmore, mud carry conviction to every 
correct mind. In like manner, the pofition in page 210,-— 
** No man is better born than another, unlefs he is born with 
** better abilities, and a more amiable difpofition," needs not 
the prop of Seneca's name to command afTent. 

With thefe few remarks this fraall wot k is fubmitted to the 
candour and indulgence of the public, whofe decifion on its 
itility fhalJ be acquiefced in by the editor. He may have 
cflimated too highly the probable beneficial effedls of his labour. 
This is io common an cjccor as to be 'perhaps a venial one. 
Bat whatever may belts teniency or its fuccefs, he can never 
1)^ deprived of the folid fatisfa^ion arifiog from a perfed 
Itpnfcioufnefs of having ufed his mod earned endeavours to 
promote the beftinterefis of hii fellow men. M. C. 

December 1/*(1800. 
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iV J^REFACE. 

In countries where the eflablifhed forna of gOTcrhment is 
monarchy, mod of the eiemenury books ufed to inftrudfc 
children in their native language, are calculated to imprefs 
on their youthful minds, a prejudice in favour of the exifling 
order of things. National glory (which means the fpreading 
havoc and de(lru6tion< among other nations), the fplendor 
of monarchy, and the advantages of conquefty are difplayed 
in the mofl captivating and glowing colours. This Jyjlem is 
the refult of profound policy. An early bias is thus given to 
the mind, which in moft cafes ** grows with its growth," and 
often retains its in^uence to the lafl dage of decrepitude. 

And is not fuch a fydem at lead as proper and necefTary 
In this country as el^wbere \ Should not endeavours be ufed 
to imprefs on the riilng generation, a refpe^t and reverence 
for the forms of government under which .we live? Our 
conditutions are all grounded on the right of the citizens to 
liberty and the fecurity of property, and on the grand principle, 
that tbeofHcers of govern men t^IlBgiflative as well as executive, 
are all the agents of the people, deputed to perform for them ' 
thofe fynv^lons which they cannot execute themfelves.. In 
every one of them are recognifed thofe grand and fublimc 
truths, the defence of which has rendej^d fo many men 
ilIudrious,in the EngHlb annals — thofe principles for which 

'* a Hambden ftruggled, and a Sydney hM* -* 

thofe principles, in fine« which are to be found in a greater ox 
lefs degree, through the writings of the bed men of all ages 
and nations. 

On this ground, it is prefumed that great advantages mud 
accrue from fubjediing to the perufal of youth, fuch a variety 
of elegant paffages, tending to (hew in the dronged light the 
advantages ©f liberty, of peace, of good order — the dignity 
of human nature — to infpire an abhorrence of war — and to 
difplay its tremendous confequences, in all their native deform- 
ity, dripped of the impofing gk>fs which artful and intereded 
men have ipread over them. 

The names of the writers are generally given, partly as a 
tribute of gratitude towards thofe whofe writings have ferved 
to complete this work — partly to facilitate a comparifon 
between the fentiments of men in different ages — and partly 
with a view of exciting the reader's curioiity to fearch into 
their works complete. It is not pretended that a fublime truth 
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can' recfeiTe any corroboration from the celebrity of the man 
who wrote it. The fentiraent> that 

" The pureft treafure mortal times afford* 

** Is fpotleft reputation. I'hat away* 

" Men are but gilded loam or painted claj," 

b an eternal axiom, and, whether connedled with the name 
of a Shakefpeare or aBlackmore, mud carry conviction to every 
correct mind. In like manner, the pofition in page 210,-— 
** No man is better born than another, unlefs he is born with 
** better abilities, and a more amiable difpofition," needs not 
the prop of 8eneca's name to command afl*ent. 

With thefe few remarks this fraall woi k is fubmitted to the 
candour and indulgence of the public, whofe decifion on its 
itility fhalJ be acquiefced in by the editor. He may have 
cflimated too highly the probable beneficial effedls of his labour. 
This is io common an wpr as to be perhaps a venial one. 
Bat whatever may belts t<3tt£(ency or its fuccefs, he can never 
b^ deprived of the folid fatisfa^ion arifiog from a perfect 
Cpnfcioufnefs of having ufed his mod earned endeavours to 
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December li^SOO. 
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X MECOMMENDATIONS. 

book, as foon as the pupil is fo far advanced as to reflet on 
ivhat he reads ; and that 1 believe is in an earlier ilnge than 
is generally imagined. I concur with you in the impoitance 
of inculcating into the minds of young people the great mural 
and political truths ; and that it is better to put into their hands 
books which, while they teach them to read, teach them to 
think alfo. and to think foundly. 1 have always believed that 
7acttus would be one of the befl ichool- books, even while 
children are learning to read : they could never forget the 
hatred of vice and tyranny which that author infpires Yoa 
often quote a book, under the title of The Spirit of Defpoi'rfm, 
I never before heard pf it ; but it is written with great lirength. 
of feeling and conception. 

I am with great efleem, Sir, 
Your molt obcd't ferv't, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 



To M&. Matrrw Ca&ey. 

SIR* 

T HAVE, wkh muchpleafure as well as profit, read over 
"** your jfmerican Afoniton and find it to be jult fuch an otm 
as I have long wifhed for. The judicious fe)e«5lion you have 
made, will undoubtedly have a (irong tendency to produce very 
lading and falutary effe^s on the minds of all by whom thii 
leflbns there inculcitted will be attentively confidered. 

All thofe who, for any coniiderable time, have been engaged 
in the inflrudiion of youth, well know what great advantages 
rcfult from teaching them to read and recite fuch pieces of 
compofition as il:ore their opening minds with jufl ideas of Godt 
religion, liberty, and patrioiifm : that by thefc lefTuns their tafte 
for good authors is formed, noble fentiments implanted, virtue 
exhibited in all her beauty, and vice in all its deformity — To 
form a feledlion which (hould embrace all thefe obje^s, a id be 
of fuch a price as might fuit the convenience of a//, was the 
tafk— ^nd that talk you have, in my opinion, well performed. 
Convinced that it is well calculated to anfwer thefe purpofes, 
I have introduced it into my fchool, and do warmly recommend 
it to^the coofideration of others. I am. Sir, 

Your very humble ferv*t, 

fJul4uL2MJam. xBoj. JAMES CARSON. 
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Philadelphia, dfc. 30, i9oOb > 

nWAM SIR9 

AG REE ABLY to your requefl, I have perufcd "Tin 
^ ^ School of W'tfdom^ or Ameriean Monitor^'* which you 
obligingly put into my hands, for that purpofe ; ar.d do. with- 
out hefitation, as far as 1 am Ci*pab]c of judging, pronounce it 
to be a mofi feafonable undertaking, as it rtfpedls ** Moraisf 
Religion, andGovernment,"--containiog upon all thuftfubjecflss 
t well digeded feledioD " of fublime and elegant extraAl 
from the mort eminent writers." 

The preliminary obfervations on Elocution^ 8cc. are, with one 
or two /mail exceptions, fuch as merit particular attention. 

The " beneficial effedl?" of fuch a/fiduity, on the rifing 
generation, I hope will prove fo abundant, as to convince vou» 
that your ^* earnell: endeavours to promote the be(t interefts of 
mankind," cannot be too highly elieemed, or too generoufly 
rewarded, by a grateful public. 

With (incete wiihet for your profperity, I fuhfcribe ' 
myfelf, dear Sir, your friend and fellow-citizepy 
Wm. ROGERS, D o. Proffjbr of Englijk 

and Belles- hettret^ in ihg 
Mt, Matbkw Carmy. Umvtfjity of Pennfylvumtu 



Copy f*f a Letferf from an eminent Teacher In this City to Mr, 
James A. Neal, princifai,ef the Toung Ladtet* Academy. 

DEAR SiRf 

1^0 R a few evenings pafl, I have been poring over a new 
^ fchool book, lately publifh^d by our fiiend« Mr. Carey^ 
entitled. The Anf.rican ^floNiTOll; and am highly pleafed 
to find in it, fuch a rich variety of inteUcAual fare for our pupils. 
A more judicious fele^Hon, or one better calculated for the 
improvement of youth, has not appeared in our fchools : and 
in fome refpc^s it will be found fuperior to any. The pieces 
are numerous, and the morals contained in them fuch as cannot 
fail to infpire youth with a love of thofe cardinal virtues, which 
unite and adorn civilized fociety. Morality feems to have been 
the poIe-(lar of the compiler ; — And good moials will lead he 
mind to a Idve of religion^ as naturally as the genial warmth 
of the fun kindles that vegetation which fpreads a profuQon of 
flowcri on the bofom of the earth. 
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^* We frequently fall into error and folly, not becaufe the true 
principles of adion sure not known, but becaufe, for a time, they axe 
not remembered. He' may therefore juflly be tiombered among the 
benefadors of manldnd, vrho contrails the great rules of life into ihort 
fentences, that may be eafily impreiTed on the memory, and taught 
by frequent recollcdion to-fceir bubitaally to the miod.*'-> Rambler. 
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PREFACE. 



X HE feledlions of leiTons for reading in fchools now 
in ufe, are numerous, and many of tbap contain excellent 
clTays of various kinds. But in general* thofe efiays are too 
long, to be read at once ; and when they are divided into 
parrs, and read at different times, it is obvious that the con- 
ned^ion is entirely broken, and chat a great part of the advan* 
tages propofed to be derived from reading are lofl. 

To obviate this obje(51ion, the volume now offered to the 
public, is principally compofed of fhort pafTages, egch complete 
in itfelf and independent of the reft. When children read 
so claffes, each may here have an entire fubjedl. 

To fome of thef extradls, it may perhaps be objected, that 

they are above the underftanding of youth: But it is 

believed their capacities are too frequently under rated ; and 

that it often happens, through fuch a pernicious miftake, that 

they fpend their time in reading idle tales and (lories, when 

T they might be employed in ireafuring up a flore of ufeful 

- maxims to guide them through the thorny path of life with 

fafety and honour to ihemfelves, and advantage to the com- 

7" munity. 

r-. In making the feleflion, confiderable pains have been 

-* taken. Many of the works of the moil celebrated writert 

have been carefully examined — and numerous pafTages are to 

be found from fihakefpeare, Dryden, Milton, Pope, Young, 

^ Watts, Rowe, Addifon, Swift, Brooke, Fielding, Hervey, 

.> Johnfon, Price, Montefquieu, and other authors of equal repu- 

-^^ .tation. To familiarize the rifing generation with the perufal 

j^ of fuch illullrious writers, can hardly fail to prove falutary. 

^ The introdu<5lion of political fcntlraents into a work intended 

principally for youth, will probably be cenfured by fome 

perfons. It may not therefore be improper to offer the reafoDf 

that led to the adoption of this plan* 
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In countries where the edablifhed form of gOTernment is 
monarchy, mod of the elementary books ufed to inftruft 
children in their native language, are calculated to imprefs 
on their youthful minds, a prejudice in favour of the exiiling 
order of things. National glory ( which means the fpreading 
havoc and deflrudion' among other nations), the fplendor 
of monarchy, and the advantages of conquefi, are difplayed 
in the moft captivating and glowing colours. This fyftem is 
the refult of profound policy. An early bias is thus given to 
the mind, which in moft cafes ** grows with its growth," and 
often retains its in^uence to the laft ftage of decrepitude* 

And is not fuch a fyftem at leaft as proper and neceffary 
In this country as efe where \ Should not endeavours be ufed 
to imprefs on the rifjng generation, a refped and reverence 
for the forms of government under which .we live? Our 
conftitutions are all grounded on the right of the citizens to 
liberty and the fecurity of property, and on the grand principle^ 
that the officers of govern men t«.j^{lative as well as executive» 
are all the agents of the people, deputed to perform for them 
thofe fuui^lipns which they cannot execute themfelvet. la 
every one of them are recognifed thofe grand and fublimc 
truths, the defence of which has rende]^d fo many men 
illuftriousjn the £ngliib annals — thofe principles for which 
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a Hanibden ftruggled, and a Sydney hied' — 



thofe principles, in fine, which are to be found in a greater ox 
lefs degree, through the writings of the beft men of all ages 
and nations. 

On this ground, it is prefumed that great advantages muft; 
accrue from fubje^ing to the perufal of youth, fuch a variety 
of elegant paftages» tending to (hew in the ftrongeft light the 
advantages of liberty, of peace, of good order — the dignity 
of human nature — to inlpire an abhorrence of war — and to 
difplay its tremendous confequences, in all their native deform- 
ity, ftripped of the impofing glofs which artful and intcrefted 
men have (pread over them. 

The names of the writers are generally given, partly as a 
tribute of gratitude towards thofe whofe writings have ferved 
to complete this work — partly to facilitate a comparifon 
between the fentiments of men in different ages — and partly 
with a view of exciting ihe reader's curiofity to fearch into 
their works complete. It is not pretended that a fubiime truth 



cah'fecbiTe any corroboration from the celebrity of the man 
"who wrote it. The fentimenti that 

** The pnreft treafure mortal times afford^ 

^ 1 8 fpotleffl reputation, l^hat away, 

'< Men are but gilded loam or painted clay," 

is an eternal axiom, and, whether connedled with the name 
of a Shakefpeare or aBlackmore, mult carry convidtionto evory 
correA mind. In like manner, the pofition in page 210,— 
*' No man is better born than another, unlefs he is born with 
*< better abilities, and a more amiable difpofitiony" needs not 
the prop of ^neca's name to command aflent. 

With thefe few remarks this fmall wot k is fubmitted to the 
candour and indulgence of the public, whofe decifion on its 
itility fhalJ be acquiefced in by the editor. He may have 
eftimated too highly the probable beneficial effeds of his labour. 
This is io common anchor as to be perhaps a venial one. 
But whatever may be'fts t^liiHency or its fuccefs, he can never 
\i€ deprived of the folid fatisfa^ioo arifiog from a perfe^ 
"•pnfcioufnefs of having ufed his mod earned endeavours to 
Ipromote the be^interefts of hit fellow men. M. C. 
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book, as foon as the pupil is fo far advanced as to reflet on 
ivhat he reads ; and ihiit 1 believe is in an earlier (Inge than 
is generally imagined. I concur with you in the impoitance 
of inculcating into the minds of young people the great moral 
and political truths ; and that it is better to put into their hands 
books which, while they teach them to read, teach them to 
think alfo, and to think foundly. 1 have always believed that 
7acttus would be one of the befl ichool- books, even while 
children are Jeatning to read: they could never forget the 
hatred of vice and tyranny which that author infpires Yoa 
often quote a book, under the title of The Spirit of Defpotifm, 
I never before heard pf it ; but it is written with great ilrength. 
of feeling and conception. 

I am with great efleem, Sir, 
Your moit obed't ferv't, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



To Ma. Matrrw Caaey. " 

SIR* 

T HAVE* wkl} muchpleafure as well as profit, read OTer 
"** your jfmerican Monitory and find it to be jul^ fuch an onft 
as I have long wifhed for. The judicious fe)et5lion you have 
made, will undoubtedly have a (irong tendency to produce very 
lading and falutary effects on the minds of all by whom the 
leflbns there inculcated will be attentively confidered. 

All thofe who, for any coniiderable time, have been engaged 
in the inflrudiion of youth, well know what great advantages 
rtfult from teaching them to read and recite fuch pieces of 
compofition as llort their opening minds with jufl ideas of God^ 
Kligion, liberty, and patrioiifm : that by thefe lefTuns their tafte 
for good authors is formed, noble fentiments implanted, virtue 
exhibited in all her beauty, and vice in all its deformity — To 
form a feledlion which (hould embrace all thefe objects, a id be 
of fuch a price as might fuit the convenience of a//, was the 
talk— and that talk you have, in my opinion, well performed. 
Convinced that it is well calculated to anfwer thefe purpofes, 
I have introduced it into my fchool, and do warmly recommend 
it to^the coofiderauon of others. Tarn, Sir, 

Your very humble ferv't, 
fJnkd. 2MJam. xBoj. JAMES CA&SON. 
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Philadelphia, dfc. 30, i9oOb • 

A GREEABLYto your requefl, I have perufcd " TAr 
^ ^ School of JVifdomt or ^meriean Monitor^** which you 
obligingly put into my hands, for that purpofe ; and do. with- 
out befitation, as far as 1 am cppabic of judging, pronounce it 
to be a mofi feafooable undertaking, as it rtfpe^b ** MoralSf 
Religion, andGovernment,"— containing upon all thuftfubjciflss 
m well digeded feledion ** of fublime and elegant extraAl 
from the moCt eminent writers." 

The preliminary obfervations on Elocution^ 8cc. are, with one 
or two /mail exceptions, flich a< merit particular attention- 

The " beneficial effedl?" of fuch affiduity, on the rifing 
generation, I hope wiH prove (b abundant, as to convince yout 
that your ** earned endeavours to promote the bed intereAs of 
mankind,'' cannot be too highly elieemed, or too generoufly 
rewarded, by a grateful public. 

With (incete wiihetfor your profpenty, I fufafcribe ' 
myfelf, dear Sir, your friend and fellow-citizeny 
Wm. ROGERS, o o. Profeffor of En^lifk 

and Belles- hettres^ in ihi 
ilA. Matbbw Cmrbt. Umn)effity of Pemnfylvania* 



Cofy f*f a Letter^ from an emtnetU Teacher in this City to Mr, 
James A. Neal, principai,ef the Toung Ladtes* Academy • 

C*OR a few evenings pafT, I have been poring over a new 
^ (chool book, lately publifh^d by our friends Mr. Carey ^ 
entitled. The American ^floNlTOll; and am highly pleafed 
to find in it, fuch a rich variety of intellcAual fare for our pupils. 
A more judicious fele^Hon, or one better calculated for the 
improvement of youth, has not appeared in our fchools : and 
in fome refpe^s it will be found fuperior to any. The pieces 
are numerous, and the morals contained in them fuch as cannot 
fail to infpire youth with a love of thofe cardinal virtues, which 
unite and adorn civilized fociety. Morality feems to have beea 
the pole-(lar of the compiler: — And good mof/?// will lead he 
mind to a Idve of religion^ as naturally as the genial warmth 
of the fun kindles that vegetation which fpreads a profudon of 
flowcri on the bofom of the earth* 
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book, as foon as the pupil is fo far advanced as to reflet o 
ivhat he reads ; and that 1 believe is in an earlier (Inge thr 
is generally imagined. I concur with you in the importan 
of inculcating into the minds of young people the great nnoi 
and political truths ; and that it is better to put into their bar 
books which, while they teach them to read, ttach them 
think alfo. and to think foundly. 1 have always believed t 
Taci/uj would be one of the befl ichool- books, even w 
children are learning to read: they could never forget 
hatred of vice and tyranny which that author infpires 
often quote a book, under the title of The Spirit of Defpi 
I never before heard pf it ; but it is written with great lin 
of feeling and conception. 

I am with great efleem, Sir, ' 

Your molt obed't ferv't, 

THOMAS JiiFFERSC^' ■ '' 

■i: 

To M&. Matrew Ca&ey. >^ 

SIR. 

T HAVE, wkh much pleafure as well as profit, resi. ^.i 
"* your /fmerUan Monitor i and find it to be ]mI\ fuch ^^ 
as I have long wifhed for. The judicious feleiStion yt ^JlfS, 
made, will undoubtedly have a (irong tendency to prodi '**y" 
lading and falutary cffe«Sts on the minds of all by wl '' J* 
leflbns there inculcAted will be attentively conGdered. 
All thofe who, for any coniiderable time, have been 
in the inflrudiion of youth, well know what great ad 
rtfult from teaching them to read and recite fuch 
compodtion as il:ore their opening minds with ju(l ideat 
religion, liberty, and patrioiifm : that by thtfe lefTonst 
for good authors is formed, noble (entiments implantt 
exhibited in all her beauty, and vice in all its deform 
form a fele^ion which (hould embrace all thefe objeA 
of fuch a price as might fuit the convenience of a//, 
tafk— ^nd that talk you have, in my opinion, well pf 
Convinced that it is well calculated to anfwer thefe 
I have introduced it into my fchool, and do warmly re 
it to.the coofideratioD of others. I am, Sir, 

Your very humble 

fJnlU 26fkjim. iBoj. JAM£S CAI 
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The Editor has exprefTed fome diffidence^ where, I think» 
he might have fpoken with full confidence. He fays, in the 
preface, that ** The political fentiments contained in his book, 
will probably be cenfured by fome — " No, Sir ; jufi (entiments 
of a political, as well as thofe of a religious nature, are very- 
far from meriting cenfure, even though they are found in a 
fchool-book. Does not the addrefs of General IVAsmirGTON 
to the people of the United States contain political fentiments I 
And will any one fay, (hat thofe fentiments are improper to 
be taught in fchools! — And fo far as political fentiments are 
couched in this work, they are fuch as lead to the fame objeds s 
they fhew us what true glory is, and the way to attain it : they 
teach how to preferve liberty, and to fupport our independence. 
And whoever inculcates principles which tend to promote thei« 
Dbjedls, may feel a confcious pride in the full alTurance that he 
deferves well of his country. Thefe principles ought to pervade 
all clafTes of men and women : Our children fhould imbibe 
them with their mothers' milk ; and preceptors of all denomi- 
natioDs (hould never ceafe to cheri(h them in the mind of rifing 

JreneratioDS. We muit not be taught to fear i'Uerty, becaufe 
ome of her votaries are licentious :"— As well might we fear 
rtligioUi becaufe fome of her difciples are vicious. Guarded by 
TauTH, as they always (hould be, they will never do harm; 
And though naked truth may offend fome, and dazzle others 
who have weak eyes* yet thew are no good reafons for keeping 
her eternally hid under a biifhel. Thofe who wifh it, are not 
unlike the race of owls, which would gladly have the grand 
luminary of heaven extinguiihed, that they might mouze by 
twilight. 

To point out the particular excellencies of this book, would 
exceed the limits of my letter, which is already too long The 
bed way to form an elcimate of any work is to examine it ; in 
doing which, you will find, in every page, ample recompence 
for your paint. .1 hope, and doubt not, that your fair pupils 
mail be profited by it, and that the compiler may receive the 
juft recompence due to its merit. 

I am. Sir, 

With the greateft edeem, 
Your obedient fervantt 
. Jan. ttdf i8ot. JOHN ELY. 
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In countries where the eflablifhed forRi of gOTernment is 
monarchy, niod of the elementary books ufed to inftrudt 
children in their native language, are calculated to imprefs 
on their youthful minds, a prejudice in favour of the exiiHng 
order of things. National glory (which means the fpreading 
havoc and de(lruAion< among other nations), the fplendor 
of monarchy, and the advantages of conqueft, are difplayed 
in the mod captivating and glowing colours. This fyflem is 
the refiilt of profound policy. An early bias is thus given to 
the mind, which in moft cafes *' grows with its growth," and 
often retains its in^uence to the lad (lage of decrepitude* 

And is not fuch a fyftem at leaft as proper and neceflary 
in this couRtry as cLewhere ? Should not endeavours be ufed 
to imprefs pn the rifing generation, a rcfpedt and reverence 
for the forms of government under which .we live? Our 
conftitutionjs are all grounded on the right of the citizens to 
liberty and the fecurity of property, and on the grand principle^ 
that the officers of govern ment^J^flative as well as executive^ 
are all the agents of the people, deputed to perform for them 
thofe funi5tipns which they cannot execute themfelves. la 
every one of them are recognifed thofe grand and fublime 
truths, the defence of which has rendejped fo many nien 
illuilriou^in the £ngliib annals — thofe principles for which 

" a Hanibden (kruggled, and a Sydney Ued"-— 

thofe principles, in £lne« which are to be found in a greater or 
lefs degree, through the writings of the bed men of all ages 
and nations. 

On this ground, it is prefumed that great advantages mud 
accrue from fubje^ing to the perufal of youth, fuch a variety 
of elegant paflages, tending to Ihew in the dronged light the 
advantages ©f liberty, of peacie, of good order — the dignity 
of human nature — to infpire an abhorrence of war — and to 
difplay its tremendous confequences, in all their native deform- 
ity, ifripped of the impofing glofs which artful and intereded 
men have ipread over them. 

The names of the writers are generally given, partly as a 
tribute of gratitude towards thofe whofe writings have ferved 
to complete this work — partly to facilitate a comparifon 
between the fentiments of men in different ages — and partly 
with a view of exciting the reader's cmioiity to fearch into 
their works complete. It is not pretended that a fublime truth 
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caih^recfeife any corroboration from the celebrity of the man 
who wrote it. The fentimeoty that 

'* The pureft treafure mortal times afford^ 

** Is fpotlefs reputation. I'hat awaj, 

" Men are but gilded loam or painted clay,*' 

is an eternal axiom, and, whether conneded with the name 
of a Shakefpeare or aBlackmore, mud carry conviction to every 
correA mind. In like manner, the pofition in page 210,-— 
'* No man is better born than another, unlefs he is born with 
** better abilities, and a more amiable difpoGtion/' needs not 
the prop of Seneca's name to command afl*ent. 

With thefe few remarks this fmall woi k is fubmitted to the 
candour and indulgence of the public, whofe decifion on its 
utility fhalJ be acquiefced in by the editor. He may have 
eftimated too highly the probable beneficial effeds of his labour. 
This is {0 common an.curor as to be -perhaps a venial one. 
Bpt whatever may betts tcmiency or its fuccefs, he can never 
be" deprived of the folid fatisfa^ion arifiog from a perfe^ 
Cpniciogfnefs of having ufed his moft earoeil endeavours to 
promote the be£Lintere(ls of his fellow men. M. C. 

Deceiobcr 1/)1800. 
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book, as foon as the pupi] is fo far advanced as to refle<51 oq 
what he reads ; and tbdt I believe is in an earlier (inge than 
is generally imagined. I concur with you in the impoitance 
©f inculcating into the minds of young people the great moral 
and political truths ; and that it is better to put into their hands 
books which, while they teach them to read, teach them to 
think alfo, and to think foundly. 1 have always believed that 
Tacitus would be one of the befl ichool- books, even while 
children are learning to read : they could never forget the 
hatred of vice and tyranny which that author infpires Yoa 
often quote a booli, under the title of The Spirit of Defpotifm, 
I never before heard pf it ; but it is written with great Itrength 
of feeling and conception. 

I am with great efleem. Sir, 
Your mo{\ obcd't ferv't, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



To Mr. Matar'w Ca&ey. 

SIM* 

T HAVE, with muchpleafure as well as profit, read o^er 
'*' your American Monitor $ and find it to be ju(^ fuch an onft 
as I have long wiihed for. The judicious fele<5lion you have 
made, will undoubtedly have a ihong tendency to produce very 
lading and fatutary effects on the minds of all by whom the 
Icfibns there inculcated will be attentively confidered. 

AU thofe who, for any confiderable time, have been engaged 
in the inftru^ion of youth, well know what great advantages 
rtfult from teaching them to read and recite fuch pieces of 
compofition as fiore their opening minds with ju(l ideas of God* 
religion, liberty, and patrioiifm : that by thefe lefTons their tafte 
for good authors is formed, noble fentiments implanted, virtue 
exhibited in all her beauty, and vice in all its deformity — To 
form a fele^lion which fhould embrace all thefe objects, a id be 
of fuch a price as might fuit the convenience of a//, was the 
talk — and that ta(k you have, in my opinion, well performed. 
Convinced that it is well calculated to anfwer thefe purpofes, 
I have introduced it into my fchool, and do warmly recommend 
it to.the coofidierauoD of others* I am, Sir, 

Your very humble ferv't, 

fJUhHL2Myam.iBoi. JAMES CARSON* 
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Philadelphia, dfc. jo, i9oo. • 
jDtifS f /jr« 
A GREEABLY to your requefl, I have pcrurcd " Thi 
^ "^ School of tVifdom<t or Ameriean Monitor^** which you 
obligingly put into my hands, for that purpofe ; ar.d do, \iitb- 
but hefitation, as far as I am ci»pab]c of judgi^^g, pronounce it 
to be a moli (eafonable undertaking, as it rtfped)^ *•*• Morals* 
Religion, andGovernment,"-— containing upon all ihufe fubje^tsi 
a well digefled feledion '* of fublime and elegant extract 
from the mo(t eminent writers.*' 

The preliminary obfervations on Elocution^ &c. are, with one 
or two fmall exceptions, fuch as merit particular attention. 

The " beneficial eftd^" of fuch afliduity, on the rifing 
generation, I hope wiH prove fo abundant, as to convince yoa» 
that your ** earne(( endeavours to promote the beft interefts of 
mankind/' cannot be too highly eiieemed, or too generoufly 
rewarded, by a grateful public. 

With finceie wifheafor your profperity, I fuUcribe ' 
mjfelf, dear Sir, your friend and fellow-citizePt 

Wm. ROGERS, O O. Profejhr of Engllflk 

and Belles- hettres^ in thg 
Mk* Matbew CjiMBY* Umverfi/y of Pennfylvanlom 



Copy f»f a Lettery from an eminent Teacher in this City to Mr. 
^kvi^^ A. Neal» frincipaiof ihc Toung LaiHes* Academy* 

DEAR HRf 

CpOR a few evenings pafT, I have been poring over a new 
^ (chool book, lately publifh^d by our friends Mr. Carey^ 
entitled. The American Monitor ; and am highly pleafed 
to find in it, fuch a rich variety of intellectual f<ire for our pupils. 
A more judicious fele^on, or one better ca^lated for the 
improvement of youth, has not appeared in oiir fchools ; an(l 
in fome refpe^s it wiil be found fuperior to any. The piecea 
arc numerous, and the morals contained in them fuch as cannot 
fail to infpire youth with a love of thofe cardinal virtues, which 
unite and adorn civilized fociety. Morality feems to have beea 
the pole-(Ur of the compiler ; — And good motals will lead he 
mind to a love of religion^ as naturally as the genial warmth 
of the fun kindles that vegetation which fpreads a profuQon of 
flowers on the bofom of the earth. 



til hecommri^datio^s » 

The Editor has exprefTed fome diffidence, where, I thinks 
he might have fpoken with full confideDcc. He fays, in the 
preface, that " The political fentiments contained in his book, ^ 
will probably be cenfured by fome — " No, Sir ; juft (entiments j 
of a political, as well as thofe of a religious nature, are very 
&r from meriting cenfure, even though they are found in a 
fchool-book. Does not the addrefs of Genera! WAsHtirGros 
to the people of the United States contain political fentiments I 
And will any one fay, that thofe fentiments are improper to 
be taught in fchoolsl— And fo far as political fentiments are 
couched in this work, they are fuch as lead to the fame objedis : 
they (hew us what true glory is, and the way to attain it : they 
teach how to preferve liberty, and to fupport our independence. 
And whoeyer inculcates principles which tend to promote theiSt 
t>bjedls, may feel a confcioos pride in the full affurance that he 
dderves well of his country. Thefe principles ought to pervade 
all claiFes of men and women : Our children ^ould imbibe 
them with their mothers' milk ; and preceptors of all denomi- 
nations (hould never ceafe to cheri(h them in the mind of rifing 
SreneratioDS. We muil not be taught to fear Hterty^ becaufe 
ome of her votaries are licentious : — As well might we fear 
reUgiou^ becaufe fome of her difciples are vicious. Guarded by 
TraUTH, as they always ihoald be, they will never do harm'* 
And though naked truth may offend fome, and dazzle others 
who have weak eyes, yet theft are no good reafons for keeping 
her eternally hid under a bufliel. Thofe who wi(h it, are not 
unlike the race of owls, which would gladly have the grand 
luminary of heaven extinguifhed, that they might mouze by 
twilight. 

To point out the particular excellencies of this book, would 
exceed the limits of my letter, which is already too long The 
bell way to form an elnmate of any work is to examine it ; in 
doing which, you will find, in every page, ample recompencei 
for your pains. . I hope, and doubt not, that your fair pupils 
will be profited by it, and that the compiler may receive the 
juft recompence due to ks merit. 

I am. Sir, 

With the greateft efleeraf 
Your obedient fervantf 
. >i. 22^ i8oi. JOHN ELY, 
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ELOCUTION. 



iLOCUTIONis a branch of oratory, the power and 
iBipprtance of which, is grpater than is generally thought ; 
iDfomuch that eloquence lakes its name from it. 

Ft was much cohivated by Quintilian, and before him by 
Cicero, and before him by M. Antonius ; but before his time, 
H"\va's too much neglefted by the Roman orators : Which 
macle him fay, *' he had feen many men famous for eloquence, 
iHit lot one of them that underflood elocution/' 
1 But what (krtis was laid upon it by the Greek oritdrs, 
appears fiom that celebrated faying of Dcmoflhenes ; who 
6eing aflced, what was the firft principal thing in oratory I 
anfwered. Pronunciation ; being aflced again, what was the 
fecond ? replied, Pronunciation. And what was tlie third I 
Pronunciation. Denoting that, in his judgment, the whole art, 
^irit, and power of oratory confifted irt this. 

Cicero, ijnd after him* Quintilian, divided oratory into five 
parts: i. Invention — by which we provide ourfelves with 
fuirable and fufficicnt materials for a difcourfe. 2. Difpofition 
•* — by which they meant the divifion of their fubje(5t intd*parti 
ind fentences, according fo the moft natural order ; ' and 
Confequ'ently ; the proper dirt ribution and arrangement of their 
ideas. 3. Elocution — by which they always meaat, what 
"we call Didtion; which confifts in jTuiting our Words to our 
ideas, and the flyle to the fttbje<fl:. 4. Memory, or a faculty 
of clearly difcerning and retaining oiir ideas, and of calling to 
mind the propered words by which to exprefs them. 5. Prq* 
ijunciation ; or the art of managing the voice and gefture in 
/peaking. ^ !* 

So that by pronunciation, the ancients underflood botli 
Elocution and Action; and comprehended in it the licht 
lipanagement of the voice, looks, and gtflure. To the former 
oFthefe, viz. the right management of the voice in reading 
or fjieaking, which is indifferently called by us, Elocution 
and Pronunciation, 1 fhall here confine niyfelf. 

The great defign and end of a good pronunciation is, to 
make the ideas feem to come from the htart ; and then ihcy 
will not fail to^excite the attention and affedions of iholti d\.a 
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hear lis : from which the great benefit and ufefdnefs of thijp 
too much neglefted art may be feen. 

Of Bad Pronunciation, 

THE feveral faults of pronunciation are thefe following: 

I. When the voice is too loud. 

This is very difagreeable to the hearer, and very jnconvenir 
ent to the fpeaker. 

It will be very difagreeable to the hearers, if they be perfon? 
oF good tade ; who will always look upon it to be the eiFeft 
either of ignorance or affedlation. 

Some will impute it to your ignorance, and fuppofe that 
you were never inflrudled better, iince you left the reading 
fchool ; where children generally get a habit of reading in a 
hi»;h- pitched key, or a uniform elevated voice, without any 
rcgaid 10 cmphafis, cadence, or a graceful elocution. 

Oibers \yill impute it to affedlation ; or a defign to work 
i:pon their paflions ; which will immediately defeat the defign, 
if you had it. For if you would effedlually move the paflions, 
you mull carefully conceal your intention fo to do ; for as 
icon as the mind perceives you have fuch a defign upon it, it 
will be upon its guard. However, none but the mod low, 
vj€?.kf and mechanical minds will be affedled with mere dint 
of found and noife. And the paflions fo raifed leave no lading 
or valuable effedls upon the mind, and anfwer no good 
purpofe or end ; becaufe the underftanding hath nothing to do 
with fuch imprellions, and the memory no handle by which 
to retain or recall them. Not to fay, it often anfwers a ba4 
end ; aflfec^ls the mind in a wrong place, and gives it a falfe 
bias. However this may be thought, to become the ftage or the 
bar, it lead of all befits the pulpit ; where all oughc to be folemn, 
ferious, rational, and grave as the fubjedts there treated of. 

It is faife oratory then to feek to perfuade or affed by mere 
vehemence of voice: a thing that hath been often attempted 
by men of mean furniture, low genius, or bad tade, among 
the ancients as well as the moderns. A pradice which 
formerly gave the judicious Quintilian great offence : who 
calls it not only clamouring, but furious bellowing ; not vehe- 
mence, but downright violence. 

Befides, an overdrained voice is very inconvenient to the 
fpeaker, as well as difgudful to judicious hearers. It cxhaiifts 
his fpirits to no purpofe ; and takes from him the proper 
management and modulation of his voice according to the fenfe 
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6f his fubjed : and, what is word of all, it naturally kads 
bim into a tone. 

Every roan's voice indeed fhould fill the place where he 
fpeaks ; but if it exceed its natural key, it will be neither 
fweet, nor foft, nor agreeable, becaufe he will not be able to 
^ive every word its proper and dilHnguifhing found. 

2. Another fault in pronunciation is when the voice istoolow. 
This is not fo inconvenient to the fpeaker, but is as dif- 

agreeable to the hearer, as the other extreme. And indeed 
to the generality of hearers a too low voice is much mose 
difpleafing than a too loud one ; efpecially to thofe who J!re 
troubled with an impediment in hearing, and thofe who are 
beft pleafed with a lively and patlletic addrefs, as mofi: are. It 
is always offeniive to an audience to obferve any thing in the 
reader or fpeaker that looks like indolence or inattention. 
The hearer will never be affe(5ted whilli he fccs the fpeaker 
indifferent. 

The art of governing the voice confifts a good deal in 
dexteroufly avoiding thefe two extremes : at lead, this cu;'ii;t 
to be firft minded. And for a general rule to dlrcvTc y^^u 
herein, I know of none better than this — carefully toprcf'rrvi 
the key, that is, the command of your voice; and at iwt 
fame time, to .^dapt the elevation and (Irength of it to iht; 
condition a'hd number of the perfons you fpeak to, and th^ 
nature of the place you fpeak in. — It would be altogether as 
ridiculous in a general who is haranguing an army to fpeak 
in a low and languid voice, as in a perfon who reads a chapter 
in a family, to fpeak in a loud and eager one. 

3. Another fault of pronunciation is a thick, hafly, clut- 
tering voice. 

This is, when a perfon mumbles, or clips, or fwallows his 
words, that is, leaves out fome fyllables in the long words, and 
never pronounces fome of the fhort ones at all ; but hurries on 
without any care to be heard diftinftly, or to give his words 
their full found, or his hearers the full feafe of them. 

This is often owing to a defcdl in the organs of fpeech, or a 
too great flutter of the animal fpirits j but oftener to a bad 
habit uncorredled. 

Demoflhenes, the greateft orator Greece ever produced, hnd, 
it is faid, neverthelefs, three natural impediments in pronun- 
ciation ; all which he conquered by invincible labour ar.d 
perfeverance. One was a weaknefs of voice : which he cured 
by frequently declaiming on the fea-fhorei amidd the noife of 
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the wa^es. Another was a fhortnefs of breath; which he' 
mended by rcj)eating his orations as he walked up a hill. And 
the other was the fault 1 am fpeaking of; a thick mumbling 
way of fpeaking ; which he broke himfelf of by declaiming 
with pebbles in his mouth. 

4. Another fault in pronunciation is when perfons fpeak 
too quick. 

There is fcarce any fault more common than this, efjaecially 
among young perfons, who imagine they can read very well, 
and are not afraid of being flopped in their career by the un- 
expe<5led intervention of any hard word. And fcarce any bad 
habit of the voice isjconquered v/ith more difficulty; though 
one would imagine nothing is more eafy. 

This manner of reading may do well enough when we ard 
examining leafes ; perufing indentures ; or reciting a<5ls of par- 
liament, where there is always a great fuperfluity of words 9 
or in reading a newfpaper, where there is but little matter that 
deferves our attention ; but is very improper in reading books 
of devotion and indrudtion, and efpecially the facred fcriptures, 
where the folemnity of the fubjeft or the weight of the fenfc 
demands a particular regard. But it is mofl of all inexcufable 
to read forms of prayer in this manner as adls of devotion. 

The great difadvantage which attends this manner of pro- 
nunciation, is, that the hearer lofcs the benefit of more than 
half the good things he hears, and would fain remember, but 
cannot. And a fpeaker fhould always have a regard to the 
memory, as well as the underflanding, of his hearers. 

5. It is alfo a fault to fpeak too flow. 

Some are apt to read in a heavy, droning, fleepy way. ; and 
through mere carelefsnefs make paufes at improper places. 
This/is very difagreeabie. But -to hem, hauk, fneeze, yawn, 
or cough, between the periods, is vallly more fo. 

A too flow elocution is moft faulty in reading trifles that do 
not require attention. It then becomes tedious. A perfon 
that is addi<5led to this flow way of fpeaking fhould always take 
care to reward the hearer's patience with important fentiments, 
and compenfate the want of words by a weight of thoughts ; 
and give his difcourfe its proper quantity of folid fenfe, that, as 
we fay, what it wants in length, it may make out in breadth. 

But a too flow elocution is a fault very rarely to be found, 

unlefs in aged people, and thofe who naturally fpeak fo ia 

common converfation. And in thefe, if the pronunciation be in 

all other refpeds jufl, decent, and proper, and efpecially if 

the fubje6t be weighty or intricate> it is very excufable. 
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6. An irregular or uneven voice, is a great fault in reading. 
That if) when the voice rifes and falls by (its and darts, or 

when it is elevated and deprefTed unnaturally or unfeafonably, 
without regard to fenfe or flops ; or always beginning a feniencc 
with a high voice, and concluding it with a low one, or via 
s>erfai or always beginning and concluding it with the fame 
key. Oppofite to this is 

7. A flat, dull, uniform tone of voice, without emphafis or 
cadence, or any regard to the fenfe or fubjeft of what is read. 

This is a habit, which children who have been ufed to read 
their leflbns by way of ta(k, are very apt 10 fall into, and retain 
as they grow up ; fuch a monotony as attorneys' clerks read i;i» 
when they examine an engrofled deed. This is a great infeli- 
city when it becomes habitual ; becaufe it deprives the hciticr 
of the greatert part of the benefit or advantage he miglu receive 
by a clofe attention to the moft weighty and interefling pans of 
the fubjed, which fhould always be diiHnguifhcd or pointed 
out by the pronvnciation — For a juft pronunciation is a good 
commentary. 

LaiUy, the greatefl and mod common fault of all is rcad;i:;r 
with a tone. 

No habit is more eafy to be contrafled than this, or more 
hard to be conquered. This unnatural tone in reading aiid 
fpeaking is very various ; but whatever it be, it is always dii- 
guiiful to perfons of delicacy and judgment. 

Some have a womanifh fqueaking tone ; which, perfoi;3 
whofe voices are (hrill and weak, and over-fhaincd, are very 
apt to fall into. 

Some have a finging or canting tone, which cnthuliaftic 
fpeakers generally muchaffedl, and by which their hearers a; j 
often much afFc(5ted. Others afFedl a high, fwelling, thea!:r:c d 
tone; who being ambitious of the fame of fine orators, h-.y 
too much emphafis on every fentence, and thereby tranfgrds 
the rules of true oratory. 

Others afFed an awful and flriking tone, attended w'v.W 
folemn grimacc> as if they would move you with every word, 
whether the weight of the fubjetft bear them out or not. This 
is what perfons of a gloomy or melancholy call of mifiu arc 
mofl apt to give into. 

Some have a fet uniform tone of voice ; which 1 have alre.a'y 
taken notice of. — Others, an odd, whimiical, wliinir n k i.., 
peculiar to themfelvcs, and not to be defcribcd — only rhui it s 
laying the emphafis on words which do not require or dwf'.rve it» 
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It mud be acknowledged, there are fome kinds of toqe 
which, though unnatural, yet, as managed by the fpeakers, 
are not very difagreeable — and the mind mull be much on its 
guard that can remain unmoved thereby. 

When I have been affected with hearing orators deliver 
common or obfcure fentiments in fuch a flriking tone, I have 
endeavoured carefully to examine into the true reafon of that 
emotion, or what it was that excited that affedlion in my mind ; 
and have found that it could not arife from the mere tone of 
the fpcaker — which of itfelf was unnatural and difagreeable— 
nor from the weight of the fubje<5l —which was no more than 
common — but from the earned nefs, life, and folemnity with 
which he fpake, and his appearing himfelf to be much affe<5ted 
with what he delivered ; which two things will never fail to 
move an audience. And why they may not be as well obfer- 
ved and pradlifed without a tone as with one, I cannot conceive. 
And wiihout thefe a tone itfelf would have no power to move ; 
as it hath no other fubferviency to raife the padions than as it 
lolemnizes the fubjedk, and fecmS to fhew the fpeaker's heart 
engaged. Pity thatthofe two ends fhould not be anfwered by 
a better means ! and that a bad habit in the fpeaker, indulg- 
ing a falf'e tafte in the hearers, fhould fecure one great end 
of oratory by that which is the greatefl abufe of it I 

, Our next enquiry is 

Hgw to avoid a bad Pronunciation, 

To this end the few following rules may be of fervice. 

1. If you would not read in too loud or too low a voice, 
confider whether your voice be naturally too low or loud ; 
and correft it accordingly in your ordinary converfation : by 
which means you will be better able to correct it in reading. 
If it be too low, converfe with thofe that are deaf; if too 
loutl, with thofe whofe voices are low. Begin your periods 
with an even moderate voice, that you may have the command 
of it, to raife or fall it as the fubje(5l requires. 

2. To cure a thick, confufed, cluttering voice, accuflom 
yourfelf, both in converfation and reading, to pronounce every 
word diilin(5t and clear. Obferve with what deliberation fomc 
converfe and read, and how full a found they give to every 
word ; and imitate them. Do not affedt to contraft your 
words, as fome do, or run two into one. This may do very 
well in conveifation, or in reading familiar dialogues, but is 
not fo decent in grave and folemn fubjedls ; efpecially in 
reading the facred fcriptures. 
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It appears from Demoflhenes' cafe» that this fault of 
pronunciation cannot be cured without much difficuhy, nor 
will youfind his remedy effedual without pains and perfeverance* 
3. To break a habit of reading too fafh attend diligently to 
the (enle, weight, propriety of e^ery fentencc you read, and of 
every emphatical word in it* This will not only be an advan- 
tage to yourfelf, but a double one to your hearers ; for it will 
at once give them time to do the fame, and excite their 
attention when they fee yours is fixed. A folemn paufe aftei^ 
a weighty thought, is very beautiful and flriking. A well 
timed flop gives as much grace to fpeech as it does to mufic^ 
Imagine that you are fpeuking to perfons of flow and unready 
conceptions ; and meafure not your hearer's apprehenfion by 
your own. If you do, you may poffibly out>run it. And 
as in reading you are not at liberty to repeat your words and 
fentences, this /hould engage you to be very deliberate ia 
pronouncing them, that their fcnfe may not be loft. Thcf 
cafe and advantage that will arife both to the fpeaker and 
hearer, by a free, full, and deliberate pronunciation, is hardly 
to be imagined* 

I need lay down no rules to avoid a too flow pronunciation ^ 
that being a fault which few are guilty of, 

4. To cure an uneven, defultory voice, take care that yo9 
do not begin your periods either in too high or too low a key; 
for that will neceffarily lead you to an unnatural and improper 
variation of it. Have a careful regard to the nature and 
quantity of your points, and the length of your periods ; and 
keep your mind intent on the fenfe, fubjeiH:, and fpirit of your 
author. 

The fame diredions are fieceflary to avoid a monotony in 
pronunciation, or a dull, fet, uniform tone of voice. For if 
your mind be but attentive to the fenfe of your fubje^, you 
will naturally manage and modulate your voice according to 
the nature and importance of it. 

Laftly, To avoid all kinds of unnatural and difagreeabJe 
tones, the only rule is to endeavour to fpeak with the fame 
eafe and freedom as you would do on the fame fubjeft in 
private converfation. You hear nobody converfe in a tone ; 
unlefs they have the uncouth accent of fome other country, 
or have got into a habit of altering the natural key of their 
voice when they are talking of fome ferious fubjedl in religion. 
But I can fee no reafon in the world, that when in common 
coQTcrfation we fpeak ii) a caturai voice with proper accent and 
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CEbphaGs, yet as foon as we begin to read, or talk of religion » 
or fpeak Id public, we (hould immediately affume a lH6r» 
aakward, unnatural tone. If we are indeed deeply afFeded 
with the fubje^t we read or talk of, the voice will naturally vary 
^S^ccording to the paffion excited; but if we vary it unnaturally, 
only to feem afFeded, or only with a deiign to affeA others, 
it then becomes a tone, and is offenfive. 

In reading then attend to your fubjed, and deliver tt juft 
in fuch a manner as you would do if you were talking of it. This 
is the great, general and moft important rule of all ; which, 
if carefully obferved, will corredt not only this but almoft all 
the other faults of a bad pronunciation ; and give you an eafy, 
decent, graceful delivery, agreeable to all the rules of a right 
elocution. For however apt we are to tranfgrefs them in 
reading, we follow them naturally and eafily enough in con^ 
yerfation. And children will tell a (lory with all the natural 
graces and beauties of pronunciation, however aukwardly they 
may read the fame out of a book. 

Of good Pronunciation, 

A good pronunciation in reading, is the art of managing 
and governing the voice fo as to efxprefs the full fenfe and 
fpirit of your author in that juft, decent, and graceful manner, 
which will not only inftniA but afFeft the hearers ; and will 
not only raife in them the fame ideas he intended to convey, 
but the fame paffions he really felt. This is the great end of 
reading to others, and this end can only be attained by a 
proper and juft pronunciation. 

And hence we may learn wherein a good pronunciation in 
fpeaking confifts ; which is nothing but a natural, eafy, and 
graceful variation of the voice, fuitable to the nature and 
importance of the fentiments we deliver. 

A good pronunciation in both thefe refpe^ls is more eafily 
attained by fome than others ; as fome can more readily enter 
into the fenfe and fentiments of an author, and more eafily 
deliver their own, than others can ; and at the fame time have 
a more happy facility of exprefling all the proper variations and 
modulations of the voice than others have. Thus perfons of 
a quick apprehenfion, and a bri(l< flow of animal fpirits (fetting 
afide all impediments of the organs) have generally a more 
lively, jul^ and natural elocution than perfons of a flow 
perception and a phlegmatic caft. However, it may in a good 
degree be attaioed by every one that will carefully attend to 
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sind pra^ife thofe rules that are proper to acquire it* Whick 
leads me therefore to condder 

How a good Pronunciation is to he attained, 

TO this end theobfervation of the following rules is neceflary* 
Have a particular regard to Paufes, Emphafis, and Cadence* 

0/ Paufei. 

WITH re(pe(5l to paufes, you will in a great roeafure id 
reading bedireded by the common ilops or points, viz. Comma 
(,) — Semi-colon (;) — Colon (:) — Period (.) — Interrogation 
(?) — and Admiration (!). 

Thefe points ferve two pufpofes — to diftinguifli the fenfc 
of the audior, and — to direct {he pronunciation of the reader* 
-W\. comma flops the voice, while we may privately tell one 
«»a femi-colon, two — a colon, three — and a period, four. 

To break a habit of taking breath too often in reading, 
accuQom yourfelf to read long periods, fuch as the fixteed 
firft lines in Milton's Paradife Loft. 

After fome weighty and important fentiment, it will b^ 
proper to make a longer paufe than ordinary; and efpecially 
towards the clofe or application of a difcourfe : — thefe long 
paufes are very proper ; as they at once compofe and affect 
the mind, and give it time to think. It will ^fo be very 
helpful to the fpeaker's voice ; and give his pronunciation th« 
advantage of variety, which is always pleating to the hearerit 

Of Emphajii. 

THE next thing to be regarded in reading is the Emphafis ; 
and to fee that it be always laid on the emphatical word. 

When we diiHnguifh any particular fyllable in a word with 
a ftrong voice, it is called Accent ; when we thus diftinguifli 
any particular word in a fentence, it is called Emphafis ; and 
the word fo diftinguiftied, the Emphatical word. And the 
emphatical words (for there are often more than one) in a 
fentence, are thofe which carry a weight or importance in 
themfelves, or thofe on which the fenle of the reft depends ; 
and thefe muft always be diftinguiftied by a fuller and itronger 
found of voice, wherever they are found, whether in the 
beginning, middle, or end of a fentence. Take for inftancc 
thofe words of the fatirift. 

Get place and wealth, if poffible, with grace, 

If not, by any means get wealth and place.— i'<>^* 
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In thefe lines, the emphatical words are accented; and whick 
they are, the fenfe will always difcover. • 

Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfive, that almoft 
every word is emphatical : For inltance, that pathetic expoltu* 
lation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, 

'* Why will yc die!'* 

In this (hort fentence, every word is emphatical, and on which 
tver word you lay the emphafis, whether the firft, fecond, thitd^ 
or fourth, it ftrikes out a different fenfe, and opens a hew 
fubjed of moving expoftulation. 

Some fentences are equivocal, as well as fome words ; that 
IS, contain in them more fenfes than one ; an^ which is the 
fenfe intended, can only be known by obferving on what 
Word the emphafis is laid. For inllance — " Will you ride to 
town to-day ?*' — This queftion is capable of being taken in four 
different fenfes, according to the different words on which you 
lay the emphafis. If it be laid on the word you^ — the anfwer 
may be — " No, but I intend to fend my fervant in my (lead.** 
—If the emphafis belaid on the word ride — the proper anfwer 
jnight be — ** No, I intend to walk it.*' — If you place the 
emphafis on the word to'ivn — it is a different queflion ; and the 
anfwer may be—-" No, for I defign to ride into the country." 
• — And if the emphafis be laid upon the word to-day — the 
fenfe is fHll fomething different from all thefe ; and the proper 
anfwer may be — *• No, but I fhail to-morrow" — Of fucfi 
importance oftentimes is a right emphafis, in order to determine 
the proper fenfe of what we read or fpeak. 
* The voice moft alfo exprefs, as near as may be, the very fenfe 
br idea defigned to be conveyed by the emphatical word ; b^ 
k flrong, rough, and violent* or a foft, fmooth, andtenderfound. 

Thus the diffefent paifions of the tnind are to be expreffed 
by a different found of tone of voice. Love, by a foft, fmooth, 
languifhing voice^;— A nger, by a flrong, vehement, and eleva- 
ted voice ;— rj*>y» by a quick, fweet, and clear voice ;— - 
Sorrow, by a low, flexible, interrupted voice; — Fear, by a 
dejeded,' tremulous, hefitating voice; — Courage hatha full, 
'boldj and loud voice; — and Perplexity, a gtave, fleady, and 
fearndt one. In Exordiums, the voice fhould be low ; — in 
Narrations, diftin<5t ; — in Reafoning, flow ; — in Perfunfion, 
ftrong ; it fhould thunder in Anger— foftea in forrowf— ^ 
Iremble in Fear — and melt m Love. 
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The yanation of the emphaOs mufb not only diftingQini the 
ararious paifions defcribed, but the feveral forms and figures of 
fpeech in which they are exprefled. 

In a Profopopsia, we mull change the voice as the perfon 
introduced would. 

In an Antitheds, one contrary mud be pronounced louder 
than the other. 

In a Climax, the voice fhould always raife with itt 

In Dialogues, it fhould alter with the part^. 

In Repetitions, it fhould be loudefl in the fecond place. 

Words of quality and diftindion, or of praife or difpraife, 
mud be pronounced with a (Irong emphads. 

No emphafis is better than a wrong or mifplaced one» 
For that only perplexes ; this always mifleads the mind of th« 

^^'"- Of Cadence. 

THIS is diredlly oppofite to emphafis. Emphafi^ is raifing 
the voice, cadence is falling it ; and when rightly managed, is 
very mufical. Befides cadence of voice, there is cadence of 
ftile — That is, when the fenfe being almofl expreffed and 
perfectly difcerned by the reader, jhe remaining words, which 
are only neceflary to complete the period, gently fall of them- 
felves, without any emphatical word among them. If our 
author's language be pure and elegant, his cadence of ftile will 
naturally dire<5t the cadence of voice. 

Cadence generally takes place at the end of a fentence ; 
unleis it clofes with an emphatical word. 

Every parenthefis is to be pronounced in cadence ; that is, 
with alow voice, and quicker than ordinary ; that it may no^ 
take off the attention too much from the fenfe of the period it 
interrupts. But all apoftrophes and profppopasi^s are to be 
pronounced in emphafis. 

Ohfervatlons. 

IF you would acquire a juft pronunciation in reading, you 
muft not only take in the full fenfe, but enter into the fpirit of 
your author : For you can never convey the force and fulnefs 
of his ideas to another, till you feel them yourfclf. No man 
can read an author he does not perfectly undcrfta d and talle*. 

• n he great rule which the mailers of rhetoric lb much prefs, can 
never enough be remembered; that to make a mau fpeak wtli. and 
pronounce with a rieht emphaOs, he ought thoroujijhly to underHand 
all that he fay8, be fully perfuaded of it, and bring himfclf to have thofc 
a£fcdions which he delires to infufe into others, H^Ock^x. v^'mv^dcc^vi 
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The fame rules are to be obferved in reading poetry ao4. 
profe 2 Neither the rhyme nor the numbers fhould take ofFthtj 
attention from the fenfe and fpirit of the author. It is this 
only that mud direct the pronunciation in poetry as \^eir as 
profe. When you read verfe, you muft not at all favor the 
meafure or rhyme ; that often obfcures the fenfe and fpoils the 
pronunciation : For the great end of pronunciation is to eli^ci* 
date and heighten the fenfe ; that is, to reprefent it not o^Iy 
in a clear, but a (trong light. Whatever then obflrudls tlut 
is carefully to be avoided, both in verfe and profe. Nay, thi^ 
ought to be more carefully obferved in reading verfe than prgf^^ 
bccaufe the author, by a conflant attention to his meafure an3 
rhyme, and the exaltation of his language, is often very apt t^ 
obfcure his fenfe ; which therefore requires the more care \ijk 
the reader to difcover and diftinguifti it by the pronunciation. 
And if when you read verfe with proper paufe, emphafjs, and 
cadence, and a pronunciation varied and governed by the fenfe* 
it be not harmonious and beautiful, the fault is not in the 
reader but the author. And if the verfe be good, to read it 
thus will improve its harmony ; becaufe it will take off that 
uniformity of found and accent which tires the ear, and makes 
the numbers heavy and difagreeable. 

Another important rule to be obferved in elocution is— 
fludy Nature. — ^By this I mean your own natural difpofitiopi 
and affedions. And thofe fubjedls that are mod fuitable to 
them, you will eafily pronounce with a beautiful propriety : 
and to heighten the pronunciation, the natural warmth of the 
mind fhould be permitted to have its courfe under a proper rein 
and regulation. 

Srudy the natural difpofitions and affections of others. For 
fome are much more eafily impreffed and moved one way, 
and fome another. And an orator fhould be acquainted with 
all the avenues to the heart. 

Study the moft eafy and natural way of exprefling yourfelf 
both as to the tone of voice and the mode offpeech. And 
this is bell: learned by obfervations on common converfaiion— 
where all is free, natural, and eafy — where we are only intent 
on making ourfelves underltood, and conveying our ideas in 

a flrorg. plain, and lively manner, by the mofl natural language, 
pcrfuaded of the truth of what he fays, and that hatha conrern about 
it in his mind, will pronounce with a paturai vrlumence tliat is far 
more lovely than all the flrains that art can lead him to. An orator 
niuil endeavour to feci what he fays, and tacn he will fpeak fo as to 
make others feel it» 
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pronunciation and a^flion. And the nearer our pronunciation 
in public comes to the freedom and eafe of that we ufc i 
common difcourfe — provided we keep up the dignity ot the 
fubjed, and preferve a propriety of c:;prellion — the more ju(t, 
natural, and agreeable it will generally be. 

Above all things, then, ftudy nature — avoid nfft dlation — 
never u(eart> if you have not the ait to conctal it, Fcr what- 
ever does not appear natural, can never be agreeable, mLch 
leis perfuafive. 

Endeavor to keep your mind cclleftcd and compofjd— 
Guard againft that flutter and timidity of fpirit, which is the 
common infelicity of young, and efpecially balhful pt-ifons, 
when they firft begin to fpeak or read in public. This is a 
great hindrance both to their pronunciation and invention ; 
and at once gives both themfelves and their hearers an unne- 
ceflary pain. It will by conftant onpofition wear off — and 
the beft way to give the mind a propc*r degree of aiil:;ancc; 
and felf-command at fach a time, is to be entire maflcr of tha 
fubjedt— 4nd a confcioufncfs that you deliver to yoi:r audLrxj 
nothing but what is well worth their hearing, will guc you a 
ilrong degree of courage. 

Endeavor to be wholly engaged in your fubjc<fl ; and vrlif n 
tlie mind is intent upon and warmed with it, it will forget that 
awful deference it before paid to the audience, which was fo 
apt to difconcert it. 

If the fight of your hearers, or any of them dlfcompofe you^ 
keep your eyes from them. 

Be fure to keep up a life, fpirit, and encray in the exprc/Hon; 
and let the voice naturally vary according to the vaiiiuijn of 
the ilyle and fu!>]c<5t. 

Whatever be the fubj^il, it will never he pIcalT^r;, if ili;; 
flyle be low and ilit ; nor Vv'ill the beauty of tlii ilyl;; be difcv,- 
eovered, if the pronunciation be vuK;i!r. 

Cicero obferves there muft be a glow in o\\t (lyle if we 
would warm our hearer^. And who does not ubfcrvc how 
ridiculous it is to pronounce the verhum ardens in a cold hfelcfs 
tone ? — The tranfition of the voice m.:(L auvays corrtfpond 
with that of the fubjecl, and the piifil-jjis it was intended to 
excite. 

To attain a jufl: and j»raceful pronunciation, you (hould 
Jiccuflom yourfelf frequently to hear thofe who excel In ir, 
whether at the bar or i<j ihe pulpit — where you will ice all ihe 
fore-men tioncd rules cxeinplKicd, and be ublc to account for 

C 
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all ihofe graces and beauties of <protiuDciatIon \vhich alwajs 
pjcafed you, but you did not know why, • 

Indeed, the Art of Pronunciation, like all others, is Better 
learned by imitation than rule : But to be (irfl acquainted with 
ihe rules of it, vill make the imitation more eafyi You will 
oL.f-ivc a certain agreeablenefs of manner in fome orators, that 
16 natnrdi to them, not to be reduced to any role* and to b<b 
lojirnt by imitation only; nor by that, unlefs it be in fome 
dcj;rce natural to you. ■ ' ■ • ■ 

You fliould frequently exercife yourfelf to read aloud 
;:c cording to the foregoing rules. — It is practice only that 
iiiud give you the faculty of an elegant pronunciation. This^ 
like otlier habits, is only to be attained by often repeated aAsi 

Orators, as well as poets, muft be born fo, or they will 
never excel in their refpedive arts : But that part of oratory 
Mthich confiils in a decent and graceful pronunciation, provided 
there be no defefl in the organs of fpeech, may be attained 
by rule, imitation, and practice ; and, when attained, will 
^ive a beauty to fpeech, a force to thoughts, and a pleafure 
to. the huarers, not to be exprefTed; and which all will admire, 
bi.t none can imitate, unlefs they are firft prepared for it by 
art and nature — In fhort, the gfeat advantage of a juft pronun- 
ciation is, that it will pleafe all, whether they have no tafte, 
a bad taite, or a good tafle. 

Of Aalon. 

TPIE action fhould be as eafy and as natural as the elocution^ 
and, like that, mud be varied and dire<5led by the paiHons. 

An aifeJted violence of motion is as difguftful as an afFe(5led 
vehemence of voice ; and no adlion, as bad as no emphatis— r 
which two faults commonly go together, as do the other two, 
jud befoie mentioned. 

Thofe parts of the body that are to be principally employed 
Ln oratorical aflion, are the head, the face, the eyes, the hands, 
and tlie upper parts of the whole body. 

ne Head. 

THIS generally (hould be in an ere(fl pofture; turning fome« 
times on one (ide, and fometiraes on the other, that the voice 
may be heard by the whole audience, and a regard paid to 
the feverai parts of it. 

It {hould always be on the fame fide with the a^on of the 
hands and body, except when we exprcfs an abhorrence, ore* 
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refu&l of-wy thing, which is done by reje<5ling it with iIjc 
righ^hxDd, and turniDg away the head to the left. 

Th^ Countenance, 

IN this is the feat of the foul and the very life of aflion. 
£ferypaIfioa» whilil uttered with the tongue, fhould be painted 
in the face. - There is often more eloquence in a lock than 
^y words can exprefs. By this we are awed, charmed, 
iocenled, foftened, grieved, r^oiced, raifed, or dejedted, 
^^cording as we catch the fire of the fpeaker's pailion from 
Ills face. — There is no end in recounting the force and effe^s 
't>f-this dumb oratory ; which nature only teaches, and whicii 
peribfis of low paiEons lofe all the advantage of. Look well 
upon a good piece of painting where the paiHons arc {irongly 
€xprefled, and you will conceive the power of it. 

The Eyes, 

THESE fhould be carried from one part of the audience 
to another, with a moded and decent refpedl; which will 
tend to recall and fix their attention, and animate your own 
fpirit by obferving their attention fixed. But if their affe<5lion6 
be flrongly moved, and the obferving it be a means of raifing 
your own too high, it will be necefTary then to keep the eye 
from off them — For though an orator fhould aJways be 
animated, he fhould never be overcome by his paffions. 

In all appeals to heaven, and fometimes at the folemn 
Bietftion of the name of the great God, the eyes and the head 
•ihould be turned upwards. 

In adoration, the hands and eyes fhould be lifted up, and 
the head and body bowing down. 

In folemn vows, exclamations and appeals to heaven, the 
hands, head, and eyes ihould all be lifted up ; but in humilia- 
tion and confefTion, ca(t down. 

The language of the e3'e is inexpreffible. It is the window 
of the foul — from which fometimes the whole heart lochs 
out at once, and fpeaks more feelingly than all the warmeii 
drains of oratory ; and comes effedtually in aid of it, when 
the paffion is too flrong to be uttered. 

The Hands, 

THE left hand fhould never be ufed alone, unlefs it be to 
attend the motion of the head and eyes in an addrefs t« the 
andience en the left fide. 

C2 
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The right hand may be often ufed alone. 

When you fpcak of the body, you may point to it with the 
middle finger of the right hand. 

When you fpeak of the foul or confcience, you may lay thfc 
right hand gently on the breait. — It iliould be often difplaycd 
with an eafy motion to favour an emphafis ; but feldom or 
never be quite extended.— All its motions fliould be from the 
left to the right. 

Botli the hands difplayed, and the arms extended, isvioleot 
a<ftion, and never jull or decent unlefs the audience be noify, 
and part of tliem at a diftance from the fpeaker, and he is • 
labouring to be heard ; and then they fhould never be extended 
higher than the hoad, unleft pointing at fomething above the 
audience*. 

The motion of the hand fhould always correfpond with thoft 
of the head and eyes ; as they /hould with the paiiionsexprefTed. 

In deliberate proof or argumentation, no addon is more 
proper or natural than gently to lay the £r{l finger of the rigM 
hand on the palm of the left. 

Of what great ufe the proper motioo of the hand is in affif^- 
ing pronunciation, and how many paffions may be (bongly 
indicated thereby, when attended with that of the head and 
eyes,, is not eafy to he defcribed» but isfoon obferved in comr 
mon coDverfation. 

Tk Poflure of the Body. 

THIS fhould be ufually erecfl^ not continually changing^ 
r.or al;vays motionleis ; declining, in a6U of humiliation ; ia 
afls of praii'e and thankfgiving, raifed. 

It fhould always accompany the motion of the hands, heady 
and eyes, when they are directed to any particular part of the 
audience ; but never fo far as to let the back be turned to anj 
part of it. 

But let it fufHce jufl to hint at thefe things. Thofe who 
defire to fee them more largely treated of, may confult Quin- 
lilian. 

But after all, with regard to aiTcion, the great rule is the 
fame as in pronunciation — to follow nature, and avoid affeda* 
tion. — The adlion of the body, and the feveral parts of it, muft 
eorrcfpond v/ith the flyle, and tlie ilyle with the fubje^t. A 
perfect harmony of all thefe completes the orator. 

' Sec Kaphad'i cartoon, riprefenting^ St. Paul preaching at Atheos 
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AMBiriON. 



•AMBITION is at a diftance. 



A goodly pf orpe<5l, tempting to the view ; , 

The height delights us, and the mountain top 

Looks beautiful, becaufe 'tis nigh to heaven : 

But we ne'er think how fsLndy's the foundation. 

What ftormswUl batter, and what tempefts (hake it. — Oi^wny 

, AMBITION ! deadly tyrant ! 

Inexorable mailer,! what alarms. 
What anxious'hoarsi what agonies of heart 
Are the fure portion of thy gaudy flaves ! 
Cruel condition ! could the toiling hind. 
The (hivering beggar, whom no roof receives, 
Wet with the mountain (hower, and crouching low 
Beneath the naked cliff, his only home ; 
Could he but read the ftatefman's fecret breafi-— 
But fee the horrors there, the wounds, the flabs 
From furious paflions and avenging guilt, 
He would not change his rags and wreichedaefs 
For gilded domes and greatnefs l-^Ma/Zet. 
/ THERE are but few men who are not ambiticug of ^iifiln- 
guifhing themfelves in the nation or country whiiej ihty live, 
and of growing confiderable among thofe with whom they con- 
verle. There is a kind of grandeur and refpcA which ll^e 
meanefl and moil inGgniiicant part of markind ttidcavor to 
procure in the little circle of their friends and acriudinr.'iRce. 
The poorefl mechanic, the man who lives upon conmion alr.is, 
has his admirers, and delights in that fuperiority wLith i.c 
enjoys ovei thofe who are in fome refjKKSt bcueaih him. Ti is 
ambition, which is natural to tlic foui^of man, might nictLi:iks 
receive a very happy turn; and, if it were ri;^htly directed* 
contribute as much loa perfoii's advantage, us it gen-jitiily dotd 
to faisunendnefs anddifquiet. — Spectator, '' 

IF we look abroad upon the great muhitude of n: .inkind, and 
endeavor to trace out the principles of action in evert? itio vidual» 
}- will; I think^ feeiu highly probable; that aii} bia^a ruaa 
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through the whole fpecies, and that every man, in propoftioa 
to the vigor of his complexion, is more or lefs adluated by it. 
It is, indeed, rid uricommori thing to meet with ifien, who, by 
the natural bent of their inclinations, and without the difciplioe 
of philofophy, afpire not to the heights of power and grandeur ; 
who never fet their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 
dtrpendencies, nor other gay appendages of greatnefs ; who 
are contented with a competency, and will not moleft theit 
tranquility to gain an abundance. But it is not therefore to 
be concluded, that fuch a man is not ambitious- His defirei 
may cutout another channel, and determine him to other pur- 
fuits ; the motive may be, however, iHll the fame ; and in tho(e 
cafes, like wife, the man^may be equally pufhed on with the 
dclire of diftindion.i '' 

Though the pure c6nfcioufnefs of worthy anions, abflrafled 
fVom the views of popular applaufe, be to a generous mind an 
ample reward ; yet the defire of diftindion was doubtleft 
implanted in our natures as an additional incentive to exert 
t»urfelves in virtuous excellence. 

This paflion, like all others, is frequently perverted to evil 
and ignoble purpofes : fo that we may account for many of the 
excellencies and follies of life upon the fame innate principles ; 
to wit, the defire of being remarkable. For this, as it has 
been differently cultivated by education, ftudy, and converfe, 
will brine forth fuitabk effefls, as it falls in with an ingenuous 
companion, of a corrupt mind: it does alfo exprefs itfdf in 
a^^s of magnanimity or felfiih cunning, as it meets with a good 
or weak liiderflanding. As it has been employed in embellilh- 
iog the riind, or adorning the outfide, it renders the maa 
eminently praife-worthy or ridiculous. Ambition, therefore, 
is not to be confined only to one pailion or puifuit ; for as the 
fame hum,ours in con(Htutions otherwife different, affcd the 
body afte^ diflfc-tent manners ; f ) the fame afpiring principle 
within us fometi.Ties breaki: forth upon one objc<5t, fometimts 
' upon another. ^ ' 

It cannot be doubtec^, but tint there is as great a defire of 
gl >ry in a ring of wreitlers or cudgel players, as in any other 
more rcfi;\\ed competitors forfv.periority. No nian, that could 
avoid it, v/ould ever fuffer Ins head to be broken, but out of 
a prmciple'.of honour. — Ibid, 

/\MBrriON raifes a fecret tumult in the foul It inflames 

the mind, ; ind puts it into a violent hurry of thouj^ht. It is Oil! 

-j-eiicbin^ c^ftcr an empty imrtgluary good, tlidt hus nut ib« 



power to abate or fatUfy it. Mod other things we long for, 
can allay the cravings of their proper fenfe^ and for a while 
fet the appetite at reft ; but fame is a good fo wholly foreign 
to our nature, that we have no faculty in the foul adapted to 
ity nor any organ in the body to reliih it ; an objed of deiirft 
placed out of the poiRbility of fruition.— ^/^iV. 

THERE is (carce a man living, who is not adhitted by 
ambition. When this principle meets with an boneit mind 
and great abilities, it does infinite fervice to the world ; on 
the contrary, when a man only thinks of dilUnguiftiing himfelf, 
ivithout being thus qualified for it, he becomes a very pernicious 
or a very ridiculous creature.— ^/5/J. 

THE great are deceived if they imagine they have appropri* 
ated ambition and vanity to themlelves. Theie noble qualities 
fiourifh as notably in a country church, or church-yard, as in 
the drawing-room, or in the clofet. — Schemes have been laid 
in a veflry, which would hardly difgrace a conclave. — Here 
is a mioilh*^, and here is aii op|>of]tion— here are plots and 
circumventions, parties and fadtions^ equal to thofe which are 
to be found in courts. — Ficidin^, / 

SOME few, by temp'rance taught, approaching ilo^ 
To diflant fate, by eafy journits go : 
Gently they lay them down, as ev'niog (h^c> 
On their own woolly fleeces foftly flecix^^JIH , 
So. noifclcfs, would I Hve, fuch deat'' :^ 
Like timely fruit, not fhaken by the s-ixv. 
But ripely dropping from the faplefs bougii'j. 
And, dying, nothing to myfelf would owe : 
'I'hus daily changing, with a duller tafte 
Of Icfs'ning j')ys, 1 by degrees would wafle : 
Still quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay. 
And (teal mylelf from life, and melt away.— Dry J5?». 
V AGE, nhich lefTcns the enjoyment of life, increafes ouf 
de£re of living. Thofe danglers, which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to defpifc, • aflume new terrors as we 
grow old. Oar caution increafing as our years increafe, fear 
btcor.>es at lail the prevailing paffion of the mind ; and the 
fmall remainder of life is taken up in ufclefs efforts to keep off 
our end, or provide for a continued existence. — GoUfmith, 

OF all the impertinent wiihes which we hear exprtfled in 
couvuiuitioni theie is not one more unworthy a geuiiemaiii or 
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a man of liberal education^ than that qF wifhing one^s fclf t& 
be younger. It Is a certain fign of a foolifii or a diHblute 
mind, if we want our youth again only for the (Irength of 
bones and (ipews which we once were maders of. It is as 
abfurd in an old. man to*N\i(h for the flrength of a youth, as 
it would be in a young man to wi(h for the flrength of a bull 
or a horfe. Thefe wiihes are both equally out of nature, which 
fliould diredl in all tilings that are not contradi^ory to juflice^ 
law, and reafon. ^i 

Age in a virtuous perTon of either fex, carries in it an authori- 
ty, which makes it preferable to all the pleafures of youth. If to 
be faluted, attended, and confulted with deference, are inflances 
of pleafure, they are fuch as never fail a virtuous old-age. In 
the enumeration of the^imperfedlions and advantages of tlie 
younger and later years of man, they are fo near in their 
condition, that methinks it (hould be incredible we fee fo littlo 
commerce of kindnefs between them. 

- If we confider youth and age with Cicero, regarding the 
affinity to death, youth has many more chances to be nearer 
it than age ; what youth 'can fay, more than an old man, " I fhall 
live till night ?" Youth catches diftempers more eafily, its 
(icknefs is more violent, and its recovery more doubtful. The 
youth, indeed, hopes for many more days ; fo cannot the 
old man. The youth's hopes are ill grounded ; for what is 
more foolifhthan to place any confidence upon an uncertainty? 
But the old majl has not room fo much as for hope ; he is 
flili happier thB^*^'Jd[ ytjuth ; he has stiieady enjoyed what the 
other does but iffipc for : one wifhes to live long, the other 
has lived long. ' But, alas, is there any thing in human Ufe^ 
the duration of which can be called long ? There is nothing, 
which mud: end, that oughrto be valued for its continuance. If 
hours, days, months, and years, pafs away, it is no matter 
what hour, what day, what month, or what year we die. Thtf 
applaufe of a good a(5lor is due to him, at whatever fcene of 
the play he makes his F.xit, It is thus in the life of a man of 
fcnfe ; a Ihort life is fufficient to manifefl himfelf a man of 
honour and virtue; V'hen- he ceafes to be fuch, he has lived 
too long; and, while he is fuch, it is of no confequence to 
him how long he (kali be fo, provided he is fo to his life's 
end. — Spedator, 

AN old age, unfupported with matter for difcourfe and 
meditation, is much to be dreaded. No ftate can be more 
deOjtnte, fhan that of him, who, when the delights of fcnfe 
/ojImac him, bds no pleafures of ih« rQittd%'— Jo6n(Qu% 
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AGE and TOUTH. 

HE, U'ho would pafs the latter part of his life with hol^our 
and decency^ mud, when he is youngs confider that he (hall 
one day be oU; and remember, when he is oft/f that he has 
once been young. — Johnftm, 

THE notions of the old and young are like liquors of 
diiFerent gravity and texture, which never can unite. 

In youth, it is common to meafure right and wrong by the 
opinion of the world, and in age to aft without any meafure 
hxx interefl, and to lofe fliame without fubdiiuting virtue. 

Such is tlie condition of life, that fomething is sdways want- 
ing to happinefs. In youth, we have warm hopes, whicli are 
ibon bladed by rafhndTs and negligence ; and great defigns, 
^vhich are defeated by inexperience. In age we have know- 
ledge and prudence, without fpirit to exert, or motives to 
prompt them : we are able to plan fchemes and regulate mea- 
lures, but have not time remaining to bring them to completioQ* 
^Ihid. 

JlCtJONS. 

OUR aflions are our own ; their confequence 
Belongs to Heaven. The fecret confcioufneft 
Of duty well performed — the public voice 
Of praife that honours virtue and rewards it. 
All thefe are yours. Francis. 

WE (hould caft all our actions under the divifion of fudi 
as are in themfelves good, bad, or indifferejQt ;.and direct them 
in fuch a manner, that every thing we do,.nv)y turn to account 
at that great day when every thing we have done will be iei 
before us* 

A good intention, joined to a good adlion, gives it its proper 
force and ef&cacy ; joined to an evil aflion, extenuates its 
malignity, and in fome cafes may take it wholly away ; and 
joined to an indifferent aflion, turns it into a virtue, and make| 
it meritorious, as far as human actions can be (bt 

In the next place, to confider in the fame manner the influ* 
ence of an evil intention upon our aflions. An evil intention 
perverts the bed of actions, and makes them, in reality, what 
the fathers have termed the virtues of the heathen world, fo 
many Jhming Jins. It deftroys the innocence of an indiffer- 
ent a<5tion ; and gives an evil adtion all poffible blacknefs and 
horror, or, in the emphatical language of holjf writ> {Q»kes Jiff 
excciJUtg JinfuU 
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It is then of unfpcakable advantage to poflefs our minds vith 
an habitual good intention, and to aimallourthoupjits, wo els, 
and anions at fome laudable end, whether it be the glory of 
our maker, the good of mankind, or the benefit of our cwa 
fouls. — SpeQaton 

Ah Vict. 

WHEN things go ill, each fool prefumes to advifc* 

And, if more happy, thinks himfeJf more wife. 

All wretchedly deplore the prefent ftate ; 

And that advice feems beft, which comes too late. — Ssdkj» j- 

THE chief rule to be obferred in the exercife of this dan- 
gerous office of giving ADVICE, is to preferve it pure from ail 
mixture oi interejl or vanity; to forbear admonition or reproofi 
when our confciences tell us that they are incited, not by the 
hopes of reforming faults, but the defire of fhewing our difcern* 
ment, or gratifying our own pride, by the mortification of ano-- 
ther. It is not indeed certain, that the mod refined caution 
will find a proper time for bringing a man to the knowledge of 
his own failings, or the mod zealous benevolence reconcile him 
to that judgment by which they are detected. But he who 
endeavours only the happinefs of him whom he reproves, will 
always have either the fatisfadlion of obtaining or deferving 
kindnefs : if he fucceeds, he benefits his friend ; and if he 
fails, he has at lead the confcioufnefs that he fuSers for 
only doing well — Rambler, 

ADVICE, as it always gives a temporary appearance of 
fuperiority, can never be very grateful, even when it is moil 
neceflkry, or mod judicious ; but, for the fame reafon, every one 
is eager to indrudl his neighbours. To be wife or to be virtu* 
ous, is to buy dignity and importance at a high price : but whea 
nothing is nectlTary to elevation, but dete^ion of the follies or 
the faults of others, no man is fo infenfible to the voice of famt 
as to linger on the ground. — Ibid, 

THERE b nothing which we receive with fo much relu^anct 
as advice. We look upon the man who gives it us, ait 
offering an afifi-ont to our underdanding, and treating us like 
children or idiots. There is nothing fo difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable : the pens of the ancients and 
moderns have been exercifed upon this occafion. How many 
devices have been made ufe of, to render this bitter potion 

{alataUcJ Some CMT^y (beir iafimftiM w us in the bell 



chofen words ; others in the mod harmonious numbers ; fomc 
in points oi' wit, and others in' (hort provetbs. ^' 

But >|ifOorg all the different ways of giving counfel, that 
which pleafes the moft univerfally, is faile: it excels all 
others, becaufe it if the leafi ihocking, and, tlierefore, the 
mofl delicate. This will appear, if we reflect, that upon the 
reading of a fable we are made to believe we advife ourfelves. 
We perufe the author for the fake o^ the flory, and confider 
the precepts rather as our own concluCons than his inftrudHons. 
This is confirmed by the examples of the wife men of old, 
who chofe to give council to their princes in this method ; 
an inftance of which we have in a Turktfb tale, which informs 
IM9 that the Sultan Mabamoudj by his perpetual wars abroad » 
and his t3rranny at home, had filled his dominions with ruin 
and defolation, and half unpeopled the Persian empire. The 
Vifier to this cruel Sultan pretended to have learned of a 
jcertain Dervife, to underfland the language of birds; fb 
that there was not a bird that could open his mouth, but the 
Vifier knew what it faid. As he was one evening with the 
Emperor, in their return from hunting, they faw a couple of 
owls upon a tree, which grew near an old wall, out of a heap 
of n&bifh. I would fain knotUf fays the Sultan, nvhat thtfe 
Hoo owh are faying to one another; lift en to their difcovrfe^ and 
give me an account of it. The Vifier approached the tree, 
pretending to be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his 
return to the Sultan, Sir, fays he, I have heard part of their 
tonverfaiiony but dare not tell ydu what it is. The Sultan 
would not be fatisfied with fuch an anfwer ; but forced him 
to repeat, word for word, every thing the owls had faid. Tou 
muft knowf thettf faid the Vifier, that one of thefe owh has afon^ 
and the other a daughter^ between whom they are now upun a 
treaty of marriage. The father of the fon faid to the fatlnr of 
the' daughter y in my hearing: Brother^ I confent to this marriage^ 
provided you will fettle upon your daughter fifty ruined villages 
for her portion. To which the father of the daughter replied; 
in/iemd of fifty ^ I will give her five hundred^ if you please, God 
grant a long life to Sultan Mahamoud ; whilst he reigniy we 
thall never want ruined villages. 

The ftory fays, the Sultan was fo touched with the fable, 
that he rebuilt the towns and villages "vhich had been deftroy- 
ed, and, from tliat time forward, confuked the good of lus 
pcop !e. — s-^/f 5!a/or. 
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uiFFECriOK. 

FATHERS alone a father's heart can know. 
What fecrct tides of ftiJI enjoyment flow. 
When brothers love. But if thcjir hate fucceeds, 
They wage the war ; but 'ti» the father bleeds. — Toung<^ 

THOSE who were ikilled in anatomy among the ancient!^ 
concluded, from the outward and inward make of a human 
body, that it was the work of a being tranfcendently wife asd 
powerful. As the world grew more enlightened in this arf^ 
their difcoveries gave them frefti opportunities of admiring 
the conduft of providence in the formation of a human body. 
Gakn was converted by his di/Te^lions ; and could not but 
own a Supreme Being, upon a furvey of this his handy- work. 
There were, indeed) many parts, of which the old anatomies 
did not know the certain ufe : but as they faw that the moft of 
thofe which they examined, were adapted, with an admirable 
art, to their feveral iundlions, ihey did not queflion but thofe, 
\^ofe ufes they could not determine, were contrived with the 
fame wifdom for their refpedlive ends and purpofes. Since 
the circulation of the blood has been found out, and many-, 
other great difcoveries have been made by our modern anatomiiis, 
we fee new wonders in the human frame ; and difcern feveral 
important ufes for thofe parts which the ancients knew nothing 
of. In (hort, the body of man is fuch a fubjedt, as ilands 
the utmofl tcft of examination. Though it appears formed 
with the niceft wifdom, upon the moft fuperficial furvey of it, 
it (lill mends upon the fearch, and produces our furprife and 
amazement in proportion as we pry into it. What I have 
here faid of a human body, may be applied to the body of 
every animal, which has been the fubjedt of anatomical 
obfervations. — SpeQator. 

AS rONISHMENT. 

I COULD a tale unfold, whofe lighted word 

Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy tv/o eyes, like Hars, ilart from their fpheres, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to fland on end. 

Like quilh iipon the fretful porcupine. — Shahefpearcn 
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Thy woHhip'd fymbols round a viilaiD's trunk 
ProFoke men's mockery^ not their reverence. — Ji-^phpn^ 

ANIMALS. 

IT is aftonifhing to conGder "the different deorecs of c<ire 
that defcend from the parent to the young, (o far as is aSfoJutely 
ncceffary for learing a pofterity. Some creatures crj'i thsir 
eggs as chance direds them, and think of them r.o r.:r'.>.:r ; 
as infefts and federal kinds of filh. Others, of a ni:^".■ f; : iv-c, 
£nd out proper beds to uepofit them in, and there leave /itm; 
•;ets the ferpent, the crocodile, and ofirich. Orhcvr. JiqtLh 
thcjr eggs, and tend the birth till it is al:I'j to fliift for v?Ai. 

What can we call the principle which dirccrs every kind of 
bird to obferve a particular ;^lan in the flruclure of its ne:l, and 
dire6ts all, of the fame fpecies, to work after the fame model ? 
It cannot be imitations for tliough you hatch a crow ur.'lcr a 
hen, and never let it fee any of the works of its cwn liindl, 
the. Deft it makes (hall be the hme, to the laying cf a Aick, 
with all other neRs of the fame fpecies. It cnr.not be rcaf:n; 
for -were animals endued v/ith it, to as great a degree ?.s man, 
their buildings would be as difFerer.r. as ours, according to ibe 
jdifferent con?eaiences that they wcald propofe to themfclvcs. 
r'^peQator* 

AU'THOR. 

THE wickednefs of a loofe or profane author, in his 

uritings, is more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, 

or drunken ravifher ; not only becaufe it extends its c^'iO.% 

v/i<.!er {:s a [vcdilencc, which taints the air, is more deflruciive 

than potlt'n infufed in a draught) but becaufe it is committed 

\;'ith cool dclibei'iition. By the infi-antar.eous violence of 

dcfire, a good man may fometimcj be furprifed, before rciJec- 

tion can come to his rcfcae : when the appetites have flrength- 

cr.tci *^r'Ir influ-^rcc by hr.biv,, they a'c not ealily refilled or 

• r. •■'!:■ "if .1. I'lif. fu- '■}■'•<< :rij'i.i villainy of (ludicu'; Icv.ilpcfs, 

ft>:* »'i'; ■^^■^^■'^ ?:■:;•■:.; y ..,1 ;..l-:t!rLd iiiipicty, whcit apc/":;.7v cnn 

Lj \y : :...:J ? \Vi .-.i ; ;;M;M"i.c..i c-in be .liLCuate ;o tL*. ciime 

fjf; ■ : • ;; • :^;!i^ ^ '.:> ' li. . ^:':, ic: •.■ •■ vt 'ir^cnienu.f clc.biu'jhery; 

- ■.■ ■ ••■,':.. :■•■ .<>'-.-7, 'r■^. '>!:■.'%'.;. his nierr.ory, i.iiiy that 

I.; : ..y .';'. J il:-'. V. ^'. 1..1 i;.io ', ii'iic^c tbiu he ioui:d it J tliat 

- D 
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he may intercept the hopes of the rifing generation, and Ipread 
ibares for the foul with more dexterity I — Ramblerm / 

ANGER. 

MEN of a pajfionate temper are fometimes not without 
underftanding or virtue ; and are therefore not always treated 
with the fcverity which their negledt of the cafe of all about 
them might juftly provoke. They have obtained a kind of 
prefcription for their folly ; and are confidered, by their 
companions, as under a predominant influence that leaves them 
not maflers of their condu(51: or language — as a<5ling without 
confcioufnifs, and rufhing into mifchief with a mid before, their 
eyes. They are therefore pitied rather than cenfarcd : and 
their fallies are pafTcd over, as the involuntary blows of a inaa 
agitated by the fpafms of a convulfion. 

It is furely not to be obferved without indignation, that 
men may be found, of minds mean enough to be fatisfied with 
this treatment ; wretches, who are proud to obtain ihe privilege 
of madmen^ and can, without fhame, and without regret, con- 
uder thcmfelves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
companions, and giving them continual opportunities of cxer- 
ciGng their patience and boafHng their clemency. — Rambler, 

NOTHING is more defpicable, or more miferable, than 
the old age of a paCionate man. When the vigor of youth 
fails him, and his amufements pall with frequent repetition, 
his occaflonal rage finks, by decay of ftrength, intopeevifhnefi; 
that peevifhnefs, for want of novelty and variety, becomes 
habitual ; the world falls off from around him ; and he is left, 
as Homer expreiTcs it, to devour his ewn hearty in fblltude 
and contempt. — Hid. 

OUR natures are fo perverfe and corrupt, that it is very hard 
for us to give a loofe to any angry paflion againft meni without 
running into fome fentiments or malice or revenge, and 
thereby finning againft God. Our anger is very apt to kindle 
about trifles, or upon mere fufpicion, without juft caufe ; or 
fometimes rifes too high, where the caufe may be juft ; or 
it continues too long, and turns into hatred: and in either of 
thefs three crifes, it becomes finful. 

It is therefore v.iih the utmoft caution that this paffioa 
fhould ever be f:i fibred to arife; and unlefs we quickly fupprefs 
it again, we il^all he in great danger of bringing guilt upon our 
fou's. '^"he bkfTed apoftle therefore connedls the permifUonf 
the caution, and refiiaint together, Eph. i?. 26. ** Be angryj 
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** and fin not; let not the fun go down upon your wrath."— 

JETNA. 

MOUNT -^tna thence we fpy, 
Known by the fmoaky flames that cloud the fky. 
By turns, a pitchy cloud (he rolls on high ; 
By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly, 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the fky. 
Oft from her bowels mafly rocks are thrown. 
And, fliiver'd by the fprce, come piecemeal down : 
Oft liquid lakes, of burning fulphur, flow, 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 
Mnceladusy they fay^ tranfijc'd by jfovcy 
With blafled wings came tumbling from above ; 
And where he fell, th' avenging father diew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw ; 
As often as he turns his weary fides, 
He ihakes the folid ifle, and fmoke the heavens hides. -Z^ry^^/j. 

ASmONOMT* 

IN fair weather when my heart is cheered, and I feel that 
exaltation of fpirits which rcfiJts from light and warmth, 
joined with a beautiful profped of nature, 1 regard myfelf a« 
one placed by the hand of God in the midft of an ample 
theatre, in which the fun, moon, and flars, the fruits aflb, 
and vegetables of the earth, perpetually changing their pofitions 
or their afpedts, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
underiUnding as well as to the eye. ^ 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted bow, 
and the glaring comets, are decorations of this mighty theatre i 
and the fable hemifphere, fludded with fpangles, the blue vault 
at noon, the glorious gildings and rich colours in the horizon^ 
I look on as fo many fuccei£ve fcenes. 

When I confider things in this light, methinks it is a fort 
of impiety, to have no attention to the courfe of nature, and 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. To be regardlefs of 
thofe phenomena that are placed within our view, on purpofe 
to entertain our faculties, aiHd difplay the wifdom and power 
of their Creator, is an affront to providence, of the (ani&kindy 
(I hope it is not impious to make fuch a fimile) as it would 
be to a good poet, to fit out his play without minding the ploi 
^>i* beauties of it. 
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And yet how^few are there who attend to the drama ©/* 
nature, its artificial ilru«51ure, and thofe admiral>le machines, 
whereby the paiHons of a philofoi-her are gratefully agitated, 
and his foul affedted with the fwect emotions of joy andfurprifc! 

How many are to be found, who are ignorant that they 
1 ave all this while lived on a planet ; that the fun is feveral 
thoufand times bigger than the earth ; and that there arc 
feveral other worlds within our view, greater and more gloriois 
t!un oar own! Ay, but fays feme iliiteriite fellow, 1 enjoy 
the world, and leave others to contemplate it. Yes, you eat 
and drink, and run about it; that is» you enjoy it as a brut«t 
but to enjoy it as a rr.tional bciBg, is lo knov/ it, to be fenfihlft 
of its ^^rearncfs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, 
and by thcfe refitdions to obtain juft fcntiments of the Almighty 
mind that framed it. 

The man, who, unembarrafTed with vulgar cares, leifurely 
attends to the ilux of things in heaven and on earth, and 
cbferves the laws by which ihey are governed, hath fecurcd 
to hiiVifelf an e?*fy and convenient lyAi, where he beholds with 
pleafur^ all that palies on the flage cf nature; while thofe about 
him aie, feme f*iil aflcep, und others ilruggling for the higheft 
}:ir.ces, or turning their eyes from the entertainment prepared 
by v'o-s^IlIcp.cc, to play at pufh-pin with one another. 

"Within this ample circumference pf the world, the glorious 
lif^h-s that arc hung on high, the meteors in the middle region, 
the vaiior.3 livery of the earth, and the profufion of good 
tiii:\<;s that diflinguilh the feafons, yield a prolpeft which 
a.mikilutcs all human grandeur. — Guardian* 

APPEARANCES. 

IN the condition of men, it frequently happens, that grief 
and an'dcty lie hidden under the golden robes of profperity ; 
and the gloom of calamity is cheered by fecrct radiations of 
hope and comfort ; as in tlie works of nature, the bog i$ 
ioj'tietimes covered with flowers, and the mine concealed in 
the barren cijigs,^^ Rambler, 

AVARICE and LUXURK 

WHEN a government flouriflies in conquefls, and is fecure 

from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all ihe plcafjresxf 

luxury : and as thefe pleafures are very expcnfive, they vul 

thofe who are addidled to them upon raifing frefh fupplics <. * 

money, by aJJ the methods of rapacioufucfs and corruptic* . 
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^ that ayarice and luxury often become one complicated 
principle of adion, in thofe whofe hearts are wholly let upon 
^fe« magnifitence, and pleafure. The mod elegant and 
conedt of all tht Latin hillorians obferves, that in his time» 
when the mofl formidable flates in the world were fubdued by 
the RomanSf the republic funk into thofe two vicesy of a quite 
different aature^ luxury and avarice ; and he accordingly 
defcribes CatiUm as one who coveted the wealth of other men, 
at the fame time that he fquandered away his own. This 
x>bfervation on the commonwealth^ when it was in the height 
of power and richesy holds good in all governments that are 
fettled in a (late of eafe and profperity. At fuch times, men 
naturally endeavour to outfhine one another in pomp and 
fplendor ; and having no fears to alarm them from abroad, 
indulge themfelves in the enjoyment of ail they can get in 
their pofTeiHon; which naturally produces avarice, and an 
immoderate purfuit after wealth and riches. — SpcQator. 

AFERNUS. 

DEEP was the cave ; and, downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, jsl rocky rough defcent. 
And here th' accefs a gloomy grove defends, 
And there th' unnavigable lake extends, 
O'er whofe unhappy waters, void of light; 
No bird prefumes to fteer his airy flight i 
Such deadly ftenches from the depth arife, 
And {teaming fulphur that infeds the ikies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make. 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. — Drydtn, 

APbrilECARt. 

1 1)0 rememlber ah apothecary, 

And hereabouts be dwells — whom late I noted, 

In tatterM weeds, with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of iimples. Meagre were his looks ; 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones ; / 

And in his needy fhop, a tortoife hung. 

An alligator Auff'd, and othtr fkii-js 

Of ill-uiap'd filhes ; and about his (lielv^s, 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, blaJdeis. and raudy {^it^z. 

Remnants of pack thread ; and old cakes of rofes, 

V/ere thinly fcdtter'd, to make up a (hew. — Sl^akrf^eart* 
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ArrACIIMENT. 

OUR attacliment to every objeO around us, incrcafes, itt 
generu!, from ihe length of cur acquaintance witli it. I would 
not choofe, fays a Frencii philofopher, to fee an old poft 
pulled up, with which I had L<;en long acquainted. A mind 
long habituated to a certain fet of objeds, inAnfibly becomes 
fond of feeing them ; vifits them from habit, and parts from 
them wuh reludlance. From hence proceeds the ayarice of 
the old in every kind of pofTciEon. They love the world, and 
all that it produces ; they love life, and all its advantages^ 
not becaufe it gives them pleafiire, but becaufe they ha\e knowb 
it long. — GoUfmUh. 

ARRANGEMENT of IDEAS, 

AS a trader, who never places his goods in his fliop or 
warehoufe in a regular order, nor keeps the accounts of his 
buying and felling, paying and receiving, in a jud method, is 
in the utmofl danger of plunging all his affairs into confufion and 
ruin ; fo a fludent, who is in fearch of truth, or an author or 
teacher, wlio communicates knowledge to others, will very 
much obdnitft his dcfign, and confound his own mind, or the 
■ njindj of his hearers, unlcfs he range his ideas in juft order. 
If we would, therefore, become fuccefsful learners or teachers, 
we mud not conceive things in a confufed heap, but difpofe 
cur ideas in fomc certain method, which may be mcft eafy and 
lif^fiil both for the underllanding and memory. — JVatis. 

ABSTINENCE* 

THE bid prcftrvative of health is temperance, which haf 
thofe j.articulur advantages above all other ineans to attain it, 
that it may be pradifed by all ranks and conditions, at any 
fcf.fjti, or in any place. It is a kind of rcglnien, into which 
every nicjn may put himfelf without ir.terruption to bufineis, 
cxfer.r: (. f nio'iey, or Icfs of time. If exercife throve off all 
the fu;c! iluivics, temperance prevents them : if cxeicife clear 
tl.e veif.-lL', ton-.perance neither fatiates nor overlhaiiis them : 
if c::crc-'o x',\\'i'c proper ferments in the humours, and promote 
il^e tircu!:it:cn of the blood, temperance gives nature her 'uii 
] '-y, and enables her to exert herfclf in all her force and 
x^jour : if exercife dlllipate a growing diftcmper, temperai^cc 
iiarscs it. 

Nu:::ie delights in the mo/l plain and fimplc diet : every 
^mlmai but nua keeps to one di(l\» Kerbs are tlie food of this 



jfduhition. — Arijlocvacy, 4J . 

■fpecics, fi{h of that, and flefh of the third. Man falls upon 
every thing that comes in bis way ; not the fmalleft fruit or 
cxcrefcence of the earth, fcarce a berry or a mufliroom, can 
cfcape hira. I would copy the following rules of a very eminent 
•phyfician. Make your whole repajl out of one dj/k; if you 
indulge In afecondy avoid drinking any thing fir ong till you have 
Jini/bed your meal: At the fame tine, ahf.ain from all fauces, at 
leajl fuch as are not the mofl plain and fimpJe, And in the 
article of drinking, obftr^e Sir IVilliam Templets method, v/z. 
The firfl glcifs for myfelf the fecond for my friend^ the third far 
jrood-humour, and ihefounh for mine enemies. 

It is obferved by two or three ancient autliOrs, that Socratet^ 
notwiihftanding he lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made fo much noife throuohout all ages, and has 
been celebrated at diiferent times by fuch eminent hands, 
notwithflanding he lived in the time of this devouring peftilence, 
never caught the lead infedion ; which thcfe writers unani- 
moufly afcribe to that .uninterniptcd temperance which he 
always obferved.- — Spcdator, 

ZDULATICX. 

THE man wh-) Is conilantly fcrved up with adiikuorj, muft 
be a firflrnte philofophcr, if he can liden without conira£Hng 
new aife^^iions. The opiiio-i we form of ourftlves, is generally 
n'.cnrurcd by whnt we hear from others ; and v/hen they 
coiifpire to deceive, we too readily concur in the delufion. 
Amorg the number of much applauded men in the circle of 
cur own f;icn(^b, we cjin rcc^lJecfl but few that have heads 
quite (Irong enough to bear a loud acclamation of public praife 
in their favor ; a:i:ong ilie v.'hole lifb, we /hall fcarce find one 
that has not thus b :cn made, en feme fide of his chAravSer, « 
coxcomb. — Gohifh.ih. 

AnsrccRAcr aud DESPorisrj. 




v:^. rill intents and purpcfes, as much Ihvcs, v.hcn tv/enty, 
jrdcper.dent of them, govern, as when bul one domineer-;. 
The tyranny is even more felt ; as every individual of the 
f;-'r'!'S has the hauohtinefs of a fultan ; the people are more 
r :-!€r-.llc, as they feem en the verge of liberty, fiom which 
.,.y arc forever debarred. This fulUdou^ v4c^ OL X^^^v^-k 
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whilft it preients a vain fhadow of happinefs to the fubje^t 
biods fader the chains of his fubje^ion. What is left undone, 
by the natural avarice and pride of thofe ^vho are raifed above 
the others, is completed by their fufpicions, and their dread 
of lofing an authority, which has no fupport in the common 
utility of the nation. — Burke* 

ABVERSirr. 

PLATO lays it down as a principle, that whatever if 
permitted to befall a juft man, whether poverty, ficknefs, or 
any of thofe things which feem to be evils, (hall either in li£b 
or death conduce to his good. My reader will obferve hoifr 
agreeable this maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater 
authority. Seneca has written a difcourfe purpofely on thb 
fubjefl, in which he ukes pains, after the dodlrine of the 
Sloicjt to fliew, that adverfity is not in itfelf an evil ; and 
mentions a ooble faying of Demetrius ^ that nothing would be 
more unhappy than a man who had never known ofjiidlon. He 
Compares profperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
child, which proves its ruin ; but the affe^ion of the divine 
Being, to that of a wife father who would have his (bns 
exercifed with hard labour, difappointment, and pain, that 
they may gather {^rengih, and improve their fortitude. On 
this occaGon, the philofopher rifes into that celebrated fenti- 
ment, that there is not on earth a fpe6lacle more worthy the 
regard of a Creator intent on his works, than a brave man 
fuperior to his fuffenrgs; to which he adds, that it muft be 
a pleafure to the Dtity himfelf, to look down from heaven, 
and fee Cato amidfl the ruins of his country preferving hb 
integrity. — SpeSator, j^ 

HE that can heroically endure adverfity, will bear profj^eiity 
With equal greatnefs of foul ; for the*mind that cannot be 
dejcifled by the former, is not likely to be tranfported with the 
latter — Fiehllhg. 

THERE are two confiderations, which, by properly 
fixinrr our thoughts upon them, will greatly lupport us under 
all adverfitles. The one is the brevity of life, which, even 
at its longeft duration, the wifcft of men hath compared to the 
fhort cimenfion of a fpan ; and the fccond, the upceitaintv cf 
it. Could the mod worldly men fee this in the light i;i which 
they examine all other masters, they would fbon fe.l a.>d 
acknowledge the force of this way of reafcning. For v. hi', a 
of riiem would give any price for an eflate, from which tliey 
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Ute liable to be itnmediately eje<5ted ; or would they not laugh 
at him as a madman, who accounted himfelf rich from fuch 
an uncertain pofleffion? — Ibid. V-y 

TRIBUTE o/AFFE^ON, 

MY heart flops me to pay thee, my dear uncle Toly^ once 
for all, the tribute I owe thy goodnefs. Here let me thrufl 
my chair afide, and kneel down upon the ground, whilft I 
am pouring forth the warmed fentiments of love for thee, and 
Tcneration for the excellency of thy chara(5ter, that ever virtue 
and nature kindled in a nephew's bofoni.— Peace and 
comfort reft for evermore upon thy head I — ^Thou enviedfl: 
no man's comforts, infultedfl no man's opinions. — ^Thou 
blackenedfl no man's charader, — devouredfl no man's bread. 
Gently, with faithful Trim behind thee, didft tkou amble 
round the little circle of thy pleafurcs, jofiling no creature in 
the way. For each one's forrows thou hadft % tear, — for each 
man's need thou had it a (hilling. Whilft I am worth one, to 
pay a wecder, — the path from thy door to the bowling-green 
fliall never be grown up. Whilft there is a rod and a half of 
land in the Shandy farRily, thy fortifications, my dear uncle 
TVty, fhall never be denioliaied. — Sterne* 

( AFFECTATION. 

THE great misfortune of afTetffation is, that men not only 
lofe a good quality, but alfo contradt a bad one. They not 
only are unfit for what they were defigr.ed, but they affign 
themfelvcs to what they are unfit for ; and, inftead of making 
a very good figure one way, make a very ridiculous one 
another. If Scmanthe would have been fatisfied with her 
natural complexion, flie might ftill have been celebrated by 
the name of the Olive-Beauty : but Semanthe has taken up 
an afted^ation to white and red, and is now diftinguilhed 
by the character of the lady that paints well. Tn a word, 
could the world be rtfornicd to the obedience of that famed 
^€tiitQ,foiioiu natures which the oracle of Z>.f^^i?j pronounced 
to CicerOf when he confulted what courfe ©f lludies he fhould 
purfue, we fhould fee alrooft every man as eminent in his 
]>ropcr fphere, as Tully was in his; and fliould, in a very 
ihort Jme, find impertinence and affedtation banifhed from 
?.r!7o?;g the women, and coxcombs and falfe charafters from 
■ . 'J^'^ the men. For my part, I could never confider this 
,": -rpoilerous repugnancy to nature any oihttmfc, xJtvwi xs<2X 
4 ']/ as the grcated follj^ but alfo oae o£ tVv^ tao^ \v€vc^w4 
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crimes, (irce ic is a dired oppofirion to the difpenfation 6f 
providence, and (as Tully exprcfTes it) like the (i\\ of thf 
giants, an adlnal rebellion againft heaven. — Spe^ator, 

AFFECTATION proceeds from one of ihefe two caufes 
'^-vanity or hypocrtfy; for as vanity puts us on afFefling falfc 
charafters, in order to purchafe applaufe ; fo hypocrify fets us 
on an endeavor to avoid cenfure, by concealing our vices under 
an appearance of their oppofite virtues. — Fielding. 

1 - 

V 

ADMlRAriON. .: . 

HE who propofes the fatisfa(flion of his own pride froai 
the admiration of others, and will not lower himUlf to thofc 
who cannot rife to him, will never gain his point cquaJ to 
him who accommodates his talents to tines and occafions . tn 
the company of the former, every one is rendered uneafy, 
laments his own want of knowledge, and longs for the end 
of the dull affembly. With the latter, all are pleafed and 
contented with themfelves, in their knowledge of matters 
which they find worthy the conHderation of a man of fcnfe. 
Admiration is involuntarily paid the* former; to the latter it 
is given joyfully. The former receives it with envy and 
hatred ; the latter enjoys it, as the fv/eet. fruit of good-wilL 
The former is fliunncd, the latter courted by all. — Fic/dirg. 

attention: 

A ftudent fhould labour, by all proper methods, to acquire 
a fleady fixation of thought. Attention is a very neceflary 
thing in order to improve our minds. The evidence of trutk 
does not always appear immediately, nor ftrike the foul at €rft 
light. 'Tis by long attention and infpedion, that we arrive 
at evidence : and it is for want of it we judge falfely of many 
things. We make hafte to judge and determine upon a flight 
and fudden view ; we confirm our gueffes which arife from a 
glance ; we pafs a judgment while we have but a confufed or 
obfcure perception, and thus plunge ourfelves into miflakci. 
This is like a man, who, walking in a mi(U or being at a 
great dilbnce from r.ny vifible objedl, (fuppofe a tree, a niaoi 
a horfe, or a church) judges much amiis of the figiire and 
{ituation and colours of it, and fometimes takes one for the 
other ; whereas, if he would but withhold his judgment, t»!l 
he come nearer to it, or (lay till clearer light come, aid :l*cii 
would fix his eyes longer upon it, he would fecure himdit^lrcii 
tho/e nuUkkeh'^f^atts. 
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MATHEMAI'ICAL ^udics have a flrong influence 
towards fixing the = ttcntion of the niii.d, and giving a (ieadineia 
to a wandering du volition, becaufe they deal much in lines^ 
figures, and numbers, which afFt^f^ and pleafe the fenie and 
imagination. Hiltories have a fticg tendency the fame way; 
for they engage the foul by a varu^ty of fonfible occurrences; 
when it has begun, it knows not ho'/ to leave off; it longs to 
koow the final event, through a .latu';* curioiity that belongs to 
mankind. Voyages and travels, jnd accounts of Grange 
countries and (Ira uge appearances will ai.ifi: in this work. This 
fort of (ludy detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expedation of fomething new, and that which may gratefullj 
&ike the imagination. — Ibid, 

AGREEABLE MAN. 

THE defire of pleafing makes a man agreeable or unwel- 
come to thofe with whom he converfes, according to tha 
motive from which that inclinaiion appears to flow. If yout 
concern for pleafing others arife from innate benevolence, it 
never fails of fuccefs; if from a vanity to excel, its difappoint- 
ment is no lefs certain; What we call an agreeable man, is 
he who is endowed with the natural bent to do acceptable 
things, from a delight he takes in them merely as fuch : and 
the afFciflation of that chara<5ler is what conftitutes a fop. 
Under thefe leaders one may draw up all thofe who make any 
manner of figure, except in dumb fliow. A rational and 
ieiedt converfation is compofed of perfons who have the 
talent of plcafing with delicacy of fentiments, flowing from 
habitual chafHty of thought. Now and then, you meet with 
a man fo exactly formed for pleafing, as to make him gain 
upon every body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is 
cot the gift of nature only, but mu(i: be attended with happy 
circfiraftances, which add a dignity to the familiar behaviour 
that dlilingulihcs him whom we call the agreeable man. It 
is from this thrtt every body loves and eftecTis Pol^carpus, He 
is in the vigor of his age, and the gaiety of his life ; but has 
pafled through very confpicuous fcenes in it: though no foldier, 
he has (hared the danger, and aifted with c;rcat gallantry and 
generoHiy, in a decifivo day of battle. To have ihofe qualities 
which only make other men confpicuous iii the world, as it 
were fupernumeniry to him, is a circumrtance^hich gives v/ei^ht 
to his moil indifferent a-flions : for as a known credit is ready 
ca.li to a trader ; fo is acknowledged merit immediate diitiuc*' 
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tioo, and'ferfcs in the place of equipage to a gentleman. ThL/^ 
renders Poly carpus graceful in mirth , important in budnefst 
and regarded with love in every ordinary occurrence.— 
Speaator. 

V AGREEABLE in COMPAMT. j 

THE true art of being agreeable in company (but there 
can be no fuch thing as art in it) is to appear well pleafed with 
thofe you are engaged with, and rather to feem well entertaiaedy 
than to bring entertainment to others. A man thus difpofedf 
is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good companion » bttt 
efientially is fuch, and in all parts of his converfatioa hat 
fomething friendly in his behaviour, which conciliates men's 
minds more than the highefl fallies of wit or flarts of 
humour can poffibly do. The feeblenefs of age, in a man 
of this turn, has fomething which fhould be treated with 
refpedt, even in a man no otherwife venerable. The forward* 
nefs of youth, when it proceeds from alacrity, and not infolence, 
has alfo its allowances* The companion who is formed for 
fuch by nature, gives to every character in life its due regard, 
and is ready to account for their imperfections, and receive 
their accompli fkments, as if they were his own. It muft 
appear that you receive law from, and not give it to, youj 
company, to make vou agreeable. — SpeBaior. 

THE DEAD ASS, 

AND this, faid he, putting the remains of a crufl into 
his wallet — and this fhould have been thy portion, faid he, 
hadft thou been alive to have (bared it with me. I thought, ^ 
by the accent, it had been an apoflrophe to his child ; but 
'twis to his afs, and to the very afs we had feen dead on the 
road, which had occafioned La Fleur^s mifadventure. The 
man feemed to lament it much ; and it inflantly brought into 
my mind S anchors lamentation for. his ; but he did it with 
more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was fitting on a fione bench at the door, 
with the afs's pannel and its bridle on one fide, which he 
took up from time to time — then laid them down — Icok'd at 
thorn — and (hock his head. He then took the cruft of bread 
out of his v/allet again, as if to eat it ; held it fome time in 
his hand— then laid it upon the bit of his afs's bridle — look'd 
wiflfully at the little arrangement he had made — and thea* ^ 
^ave a ilgh. *^-- 
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The fimplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and 
\a Fleur among the rell, whilft the horles were getting ready ; 
)2s I continued fitting in the poil-chaife, I could fee and hear 
over their heads. 

He faid he had come laft from Spalttj where he had been 
from the furtheft borders of Franconia; and had got io far 
on his return home, when his afs died. Every one feenied 
defirous to know what bufinefs could have taken fo old and 
poor a man fo far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleafed heaven, he faid to blefs him with three fons; 
the fioeft lads in all Germany ; but having in one week loft 
two of them by the fmall-pox, and the younged falling ill of 
the fame diHemper, he was afraid of being bereft of tliem all; 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take h:m from him 
alfo, he would go in gratitude to Sf. Jago^ in Sp ihi. 

When the mourner got thus far on his (tory, he (lopp'd to 
pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He faid, Heaven had accepted the conditions, and ihnt he 
had fet out from his cottage, with this poor creature, who h;-d 
been a patient partner of his journey — that it had cat the fii:ii j 
bread with him all the way, and was unto him as a fiend. 

. Every body who ftood about, heard the poor fellow with 
concern — La Fleur offered him money — the mourner faid he 
did not want it — it was not the value of the afs — but the lofs 
of him. — The afs, he faid, he was aflured, loved him, — and 
upon this, told them a long (lory of a mifchance upon their 
paflage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had fcparated 
tbem from each other three days : during which time the afs 
had fought him as much as he had fought the afs, and they 
had fcarce eat or drank till they met, 

" Thou haft one comfort, fiiend,'' faid I, " at lead ia 
** the lofs of the poor beaft ; I'm fure thou haft been a merciful 
** mafter to him." — ** Alas !" fiiid the mourner, " I thought 
*• fo when he was alive — but now he is dead, I think othcr- 
** wife. — I fear the weight of "myfclf and myafHIcSlions togeiher 
** have been too much for him — they have fliortened the poor 
•* creature's days, and I fear I have them to anfwer for." — 
Shame on the world ! faid I to myfelf — Did we love each 
other b.ut as this poor foul lov'd his afs — 'twould be fomething. 
— Sterne, 

APPREHENSIONS, (Rules for MJerai'y.J 

FI RST, What we fear may not come to pafs. No humai> 
fcheme can be fo accurately projc(flcd, but fomc little circum-* 

E 
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ftance intervening may fpoil it. He wha dire^is the heart of 
man at his pleafure, and under (lands the thoughts long before, 
may, by ten thoufand accidents, or an immediate change in 
the inclinations of men, difconcert the moft fubtle projeft, 
and turn it to the benefit of his own fervants. 

In the next place, we (hould confider, though the evil 
we imagine, ftiould come to pafs, it may be much more 
fupportable than it appeared to be. As there is no profperoas 
ilate of life without its calamities, fo there is no adverCty 
without its benefits. Afk the great and powerful, if they do 
not feel the pangs of envy and ambition. Enquire of the poor 
and needy, if they have not tailed the fweets of quiet and 
contentment. Even under the pains of body, the infidelity 
of friends, or the mifconflrudions put upon our laudable 
a(^ons, our minds (when for feme time accuftomed to thefe 
DrcfTures) aie fenfible of fecret flowings of comfort, the prefent 
reward of a pious rcfignation. The evils of this life appear 
like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren at a diftance ; 
but at our nearer approach we find little fruitful fpots and 
.refrefhing fprings, mixed with the harfhnefs and deformities 
of nature. 

In the lad place, wc may comfort ourfelves with this 
confideration, that, as the thing feared may not reach us, fo 
we may not reach what we fear. Our lives may not extend 
to that dreadful point which we have in view. He who 
knows ?Jl our failings, and will not fufFer us to be tempted 
beyond our (Irength, is often pleafed, in his tender feverity, 
to fcparatc the foul from its body and miferies together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we (hall never be in 
danger of falling down thofe precipices, which our imagination 
k apt to create. Like thofe who walk upon aline, if we 
keep our eye fixed upon one point, we may flep forward 
fccurcly ; whereas an imprudent or cowardly glance on either 
fide will infallibly deftroy us. — SpetJator, 

BEGGAR. 

A RT thou a man, and (ham'(l thou not to beg ? 
To praflice fiich a fervile kind of life ? 
Why, were thy education ne'er fo mean, 
Having thy limbs, a tlioufand fairer courfes 
0(rer themfelves to thy eledion. 
Either the w^irs might dill fupply thy wants ; 
Or fervice of feme virtuous gentleman, 
Or hcadl hbour : nay, what can I name, 
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But would become thee better than to beg? 

But men of thy condition feed on floth, 

As doth the beetle on the dung flie breeds in ; 

Not caring how the metal of your minds 

Js eaten with the rufl of idlenefs. 

pJow, after me; whaie'er he bs, that fhould 

Relit ve a perfon of thy quality, 

While thou infill in this foofe dcfp'rate courfe, 

I w6uld elleera the fin, not thine, but his. — Ben, Johnfon. 

STRT>S. 
THUS when the big impending clouds appear. 
And llrugp,li"g winds proclaiai fome temped near, 
The trembling birds t-he coming danger fly. 
And fcek for fheltcr from the low'ring (ky, 
In wild confufion and affright divide. 
The mournful mate is {ev^r*d from his bride ; 
But when the gloom is clear'd, the liorm o'er p:ift. 
Each feeks his cor.fca, with impatient hafle ; 
Grieves till lhe*s found ; when found, the joyful pair, 
With warbling tranfports, charm the lid'ning 'd\v»^Bickingham,\ 

BENEVOLENCE, 

THERE cannot be a more glovious object in creation, 
than a human being, replete with benevolence, meditating in 
"what manner he might render himfelf moft acceptable to his 
Creator, by doing moft good to his creatures. — Fielding, 

BENEFICENCE. 

IT fecms rather extraordinary, that pride, which is con- 
ftantly flruggling, and often impofing on itfelf, to gain fome 
little pre-eminence, fhould fo feldom hint to us the only certain, 
as well as laudable way, of fetting ourfclves above another • 
man, and that is, by becoming his benefadtor. — Fielding, 

A tender hearted and compaflionate difpofition,^ vliich 
inclines men to pity atttWeel the misfortunes of others, and 
which is, even for its own Hike, incapable of involving any 
man in ruin and mifery, is of all tempers of mind the nioft 
amiable ; and though it feldom receives much honor, is worthy 
of the higheft. — Ibid, 

BEES and BUrTERFLIES. 

THE bees are a nation of chymiAs ! to whom nature has 
communicated the rare and valuable fecT^i o( tmOcivci^^^CkSW^ 
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felves without impoverifhing others ; who extra<Si: the rr.oft 
delicious fyrup from evcrj' fragrant herb, without wounding 
its fubdance, or diminiihing its odours. — I take the more 
rotice of thefe ingenious operators, becaufe I would willingly 
make thcni my pattern. While the gay butterfly flutters her 
painted wings, and fips a little fantaftic delight, only for the 
prefent moment ; while the gloomy fpider, worfe than idly 
buficd, is preparing his infidious nets for dcftru(51ion, or 
fucking venom, even from the moft wholefome plant ; this 
frugal community -ftie wifely employed in providing for 
f'lturiiy, and colledliiig a copious flock of the moft balmy 
tr cafurcs. — Hcrvey, 

BEES. 

WHAT various wonders may obfervers fte 

In a fmall infe6l, the fagacious bee ! 

Mark how the little untaught builders fquare 

Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear; 

Nature's mechanics, they unwearied (Irive, 

x\nd fill, with curious labyrinths, the hive. 

See v.hat bright flrokes of architedure fliine 

Thro' the whole frame ! what beauty, what defign ! 

ll.ich odoiiferous cell, and waxen towV, 

Tlic yellow pillage of the rifled flow'r, 

Has twice three fides, the only figure fit 

To which the laborers may their ftores commity 

Without the lofs of matter, or of room, 

In all the wond'rous ftrudure of the comb. 

Next view, fpe<5lator, with admiring eyes. 

In what juft order all th' apartments rife f 

So regular their equal fides cohere, 

Th' adapted angles fo each other bear, 

That by mechanic rules, rcfin'd and bold, 

They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 

3Joes not this fldll e'en vie with reafon's reach ? 

Can Euclid more, can more Palladio teach ? 

Each verdant hill th* induftrious chymids climb, 

Extraft the riches of the blooming thyme ; 

And, provident of winter, long before 

They (lock their caves, and hoard their flow'ry (lore. 

In peace they rule their ftate with prudent care. 

Wifely defend, or wagd" oflPenfive war. 
MarOf thefe woaders ot^d to h\& ihoti^ht« 
^eJchis known ardorj^nd the rapture ca>3L|)aX'i 
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Glows a repentant blufh — Our greateft heroes, 
WhoVe been, on earth, the friends of human-kind,- 
Whofe great examples I would fet before thee^ 
Were once unknown like thee. — Whitehead. ^fHki- 

WHO firft the catalogue fhall grace? 
To quality belongs the higheft place. 
Mj^ lord contt forward ; forward let him come I 
Y^^ulgar ! at your peril give him room ; 
He (\ztffiarfeft fyme do his forefather's feet^ 
By heiilfiry prov'd valiant or difcreet. 
With what a decent pride he throws his eyes 
-Above the man by three defcents lefs wife I 
If virtues at his noble hand you crave, 
You bid him r^ife his fathers from the grave. 
Men (hould jie^ forward in fame's clorious chafe i 
Nobles lookppckward, and fo lofe the race. 
Let high birtn triumph ! What can be more great ? 
Nothing — bat flierit in a tow eftate. 
To virtue's humbleH; fon let none prefer 
Vice, tho' defcended from the conqueror. 
Shall men,4ike figures, pafs for high' or bafe. 
Slight or important, only by their place ? 
Titles are marks of honell men, and wife ; 
The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 

Thofe who on glorious anceftors enlarge. 
Produce their debt, inftead of their difcharge; 
*****, let thofe who proudly boaft their line^ 
Like thee, in worth hereditary fhine. — Toutig* 

BLIND BOr^ 

'O &y, what is that thing, call'd lights 

Which I muft ne'er enjoy ? 
tVhat are the bleffings of the fight i 

O tell your poor blind boy ! 
You talk of wond'rous things you fee ; 

You fay, the fun fhines bright : 
I feel him warm : but how caa he 

Or make it day or night ? 
My day or night myfelf 1 make^ 

Whene'er 1 lleep or play ; 
And could I ever keep awake. 

With me 'twere always day. 
With heavy fighs I often hear 
You mQUTQ my liaplefi wo^r 
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But fure with patience I can bear 

A4ofs I ne'er can know. 
Then lef^\)t.\vhatl cannot have 

My cheer of mind deftroy ; 
Whilft thus I fing, 1 am a king, 

Ahhongh apoor blind boy. — Collcy Cipher. 

BUILDING. ^^ c 

THE man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay,' 
Provides a home, from which to run away. 
What elfe, I pray, is many a lordly feat, . _ 
But a difcharge in full for an eftate ? — Toung. 

tLOTVN. 

. A clowni/h mein, a voice with ruftic found, 
And flupid eyes, that ever lov'd the ground ; 
The ruling rod, the father's forming care, 
Were exercis'd in vain, on wit's defpair ; 
The more inform'd, the Icfs he underftood, 
And deeper funk by flound'ring in the mud. 
His corn and cattle were his only care ; 
And his fupreme delight a country fair, 
A quarter- itaff, which he ne'er c«uld forfake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back- 
He trudg'd along, unknowing what he fought. 
And whiftled, as he went, for want of thought.— i^ry^r^. 

CAMP*' 

1 have been led by folitary care 
To yon dark branches, fpreading o'er the brook. 
Which murmurs thro' the camp; this mighty camp, 
Where once two hundred thoufand fons of war 
With refHefs dins awak'd the midnight hour, 
l^ow horiid ftillnefs, in the vacant tents. 
Sits u^diilurb'd : and thefe inceflant rills, 
Whofe pebbled channel breaks their (hallow Rrcam, 
Fill with their melancholy founds my ears, 
As if I wander'd like a lonely hind. 
O'er fome dead fallow, far from all rcfort : 
Unlefs that, ever and anon, a groan 
Burfts from a foldier, pillow'd on his fl\ield 
In torment, or expiring with his wounds. 
And turns myi^'d attention into horror.— Cr/nvr. 
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CA TO. 
-TURN up thy eyes to Catn, 



There may'tt thou fee to wliat a ^'od-lik.i: hqight 
The Roman virtues lift up moital man. 
While goodj and juil, and anxious for his friends^ 
He's (till feverely bent againft hinifclf : 
Renouncing fleep, and food, and reft, and eafe-; 
He drives with thiril and hunger, toil and heat ; 
And when his fortune fets before him all 
The pomps addpleafuresihac his foal can wifh» 
His rigid^virtae will accept of nQnC'^^JfJJi/on, 

CL EANLTNESS 

IS a mark of politenefs. It is univerfally agreed upon^ 
that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can go into company 
without giving a manifed offence. The eafier or higher any 
one's fortune is, this duty nfes proportionably. The difiTeient 
nations of the world are as much diltinguifhcd by their cleanli- 
nefs, as by their arts and fciences. The more any country 
is civilized, the more they confult this part of politenefs. Wc 
need but compare oar ideas of a female Hottentot and an 
Engliih beauty, to be fetisiied of the truth of what hath been 
advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlinefs may be faid to be the fofler 
mother of love. Beauty indeed mod commonly produce^ 
that paflion in the mind, but cleanlinefs preferves it. Ah 
indifferent face and perfon, kept in perpetual neatnefs, has 
won many a heart from a pretty flattern. Age itfelf is not 
iinamidble, while it is preferred clean and unfulJied : like a 
piece of metal conftantly kept fmooth and bright, wc loot on 
it with more pleafure, than on a new yeffvel which is hankered 
with rufh 

I might obferve farther, that, as cleanlinefs renders us 
agreeable to others, fo it makes us eafy to ourfelves ; that it 
i\ an excellent prcfervativc of health j and that feveral vices, 
dcdru^ive both to mind and body, are inconfiftent with the 
habit of it. But thefejrefledions I fliall leave to the Icifiire of my 
readers, and (hall obferve in the third place, that it bears a 
gr.^jat analogy with purity of mind, and naturally infpires refined 
Jcniimcnts and paflions. — Spedator. 

CHARACrER. 
v/E (hould not be too hafly in beflowing cither our pn-ife 
oj csnfare on mankind , Cnce we (hall often Vvvid ^vxOci ^ \\\v«.m\^ 
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of good and evil in the fame charader, that it may require t, 
very accuiate judgn\tnt, and a very elaborate enquiry, to 
determine on which fide tlie balance turns. — Fielding, 

THE firfl imprefiions which mankind receive of us, will 
ht ever after difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, therefore, 
mull it be, to fix our charaders in life, before we can poffibly 
'know the value, or weigh the confequences of thofe anions 
which are to eflabiifii our future reputation. — Ibidu 

CUSTOM. 

CUSTOM is commonly too ftrong for the mofl refcrlote -. 
refolver, though furnifhcd for the aflault with all the weapons i 
of philofophy. ** He that endeavors to free himfelf from an I 
ill habit (fays Bacon) muft not change too mujch at a time, 
left he (hould be difcouraged by difficulty ; nor too little, for 
then lie will make but flow advances." — Idler, ' 

SUPPOSE we have freed ourfelves from the younger 
prejudices of our education, yet we are in danger of having 
our mind turned afide from truth by the influence of general 
cuftom. Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
forms of falutation, are influenced more by cuftom, than by 
the eye, the ear, or the tafte. Cuftom prevails even over 
fenfe itfelf ; and therefore no wonder if it prevail over reafon 
too. What is it, but cuftom, that renders many of the mixtures 
of food and fauces elegant in Britain, which would be aukward 
and naufeous to the inhabitants of China, and indeed were 
naufeous to us when we firft tafted them ? What but cuftom 
could make thofe falutation s polite in Mufcovy, which are 
ridiculous in France and England ? We call ourfelves indeed 
the politer nations : but it is <we who judge thus of ourfelves ; 
and that fancied politenefs is oftentimes more owing to cuftom 
than reafon. Why are the forms of our prefent garments 
counted beautiful, and thofe faftiions of our anceiiors the matter 
of fcofFand contempt, which in their days, were all decent and 
genteel ? It is culfom that forms our opinion of drefs, and 
reconciles us by degrees to thofe habits which at firft feemed 
very odd and monftrous. It muft be granted, there are fome 
garments and habits which have a natural congruity or incon- 
gruity, modefty or immodefty, gaudinefs or gravity ; though, 
for the moft part, there is but little reafon in tliefe affairs : but 
what little there is of reafon, or natural decency, cuftom 
triumphs over it all. It is almoft impoffible to perfuade a 
young lady that any thing can be decent wldch is out of 
fafhion. — Waits, 
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CUvSTOM may lead a man into many errors; but it juflifiv:i 
nunt-. — Fielding. ^ 

COMPLAINT. 

WHAT cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. 

The ufual fortune of complaint, is to excite contempt more 
than pity — Johrifon. 

TO hear complai"ts with paficrce, evrn when complaints 
are vain, is one of the duties of tri.'nfl.hlp ; and ti.oj-h it 
mud be allowed, that he fufFers riofl like a hero, who Jiii!:* 
his grief in filence* yet it cannot be: vienicd, that ho v.l.j 
complains, afts like a man — like a focial bcirg, \.l*j Iju'vS 
for hc^^) from his. fellow-creatures. — Idem. 

THE cnURCH-TARD. 

WHAT a number of hillocks of death appear all round us ! 
What are the tomb-flones, but mer->oriaIs of the inhabitants of 
that town, to inform us of the period of all their lives, sud to 
point out the day when it was faid to each of thcni, " Your 
*' time (hall be no longer." O, may I readily learn this lnJiA)r- 
tant lefTon, that my turn is hallening too; fuch a little hillock 
fhall fiiortly arife for me in fome unknown fpot of ground : it 
fhall cover this flefh and thefe bones of mine in darknefs, and 
fhall hide them from the light of the fun, and trom the l'j;,ht of 
man, till the heavens be no more. — Waits. 

PERHAPS in this nc^ledled fpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celtfHal fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire mighc have fway'd, 

Or wak'd to ecdafy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the fpolls of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury reprtfs'd their noble rage. 

And froze the genial cuTert of the foul. 
Full many a gem, of pureft ray ferene, 

The daik unfarhom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flow'r is born to blu.L u ifeen. 

And wade its fwettnefs on 'he defcrr air. 
Some village Hampden, who with (^HuD-lcfs bread: 

The little tyrant of his f.v-lds '■ rhllood ; 
Somcmiite inglorious Mi'-.Mi !..r- rs-y rc'l : v** 

Some Cromwell, guiltkfs or 4.^ countrv's blood. — (frry.y^ 

F 
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COUNTRT'LIFE. 

HAPPY the man, whom bounteous gods allow 
Wirh his o% n h*nds paternal grounds to plough ! 
Like the firll: golden mortals, happy he, 
From bus'ntfs and the cares of money free !^— 
No human ftorms break off at land his fleep, 
No loud alarms of nature on the deep : 
From all the cheats of law he lives lecure. 
Nor does ih' affronts of palaces endure. 
Sometimes the beauteous marriageable vine 
Fie to the lufly bridegroom elm does join : 
Sometimes he lops the barren trees around, 
And grafts new life into the fruiifiil wound: 
Sometimes he (hears his flock ; and fometimes hs 
Stores up the golden treafures of the bee. 
He fees the lowing herds walk o'er the plain, 
While neighboring hills low back to them again. 
And when the feafon, rich as well as gay, 
All her autumnal bounty does difplay, 
How is he pleas'd, th' increafing ufe to fee 
Of his well-trufted labours bend the tree ! 
Of which large liores, on the glad facred days. 
He gives to friends, and to the gods repays. 
With how much joy does he, beneath fome (hade, 
By aged trees' rev' rend embraces made. 
His carelefs head on the frefli green recline, y 
His head uncharg'd with fear, or with defign ! — Cowley,^ 

GOD made the country .: and man made the town. 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make fwect the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, (hould mod abound, 
And lead be threatened, in the fields and groves I 
Poffefs ye, therefore, ye who, borne atout 
In chariots and fedans, know no fatigue 
But that of idlenefs, and tade no fcenes 
But fuch as art contrives — poffefs ye flill 
Your element : there only can ye fhine : 
There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to confole at noon 
The penfive wand'rer in their (hades. At eve, 
The llbon-beam Aiding foftly in between 
The deeping leaves, is all the light they wifh ; 
Birds warb'ling all the mudc. We can fpare 
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Tiiv? f]>!enr^or ^^ your hrnps : iliey bu' cclipfe 

Our fofter { .rvliite, Vour Ton ts confound 

Our more har!i)onious notes. The thrufh departs 

Scared, and rh' offended night; -^^ale is mute. 

Th-:re is a public mifchigf in yoi.r mirtb : ' 

Ir plagues vour country. FolJy fuch as your's, 

Grac'd with a fvvord, and worthier of a Lm, 

H^s made, Avhat enemies could ne'er have dor.s, 

Our arch ot empire, iledfafl bat for you, 

A mutilated (Irufture, foon to fall — Co'wper. 

COUNTRT-MAIDEN. 

How happy is the harmlefs country-maid, 
tVho, rich by nature, fcorns fuperfiuous aid ! 
Whofe modeft clothes no wanton eyes invite 
13ut, like her foul, preferve the native white : 
Whofe little (lore her welUtu-joht mind do^s plcafe ; 
Not pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eafe ; 
Who, free from florms, \\hich on the great ones fall. 
Makes but few wifhes, and enjoys them all. 
No care, but love, can difcompofe ker breafl, 
Love, of all cares, the fweetcii and the befl ! — Rofcommon, 

CONTEMPT. 

CONTEMPT of others is the trueft fymptom of a bafe 
and bad heart. While it fuggelb itfelf to the mean and the 
vile, and tickles their little .fancy on every DcfliCon, it never 
^enters the great and good mind, but on the ftrongeft motives: 
nor is it then a welcome gueft ; affording only an uneafy 
feDfation, and bringing always with it a mixture of concern 
and compaffion. — Fielding. 

CONTEMPT is a kind of gangrene, which, if it feizes 
one part of a charadter, corrupts all the reft by degrees. — 
Johnfon* 

THERE is not in human nature a more odious difpofltion 
than a pronenefs to contempt, which is a mixture of pride 
and ill nature. Nor is there any which more certainly denotes 
a bad mind ; for in a good and benign temper there can be 
no room for this fenfation. 'J^hat which conflitutes an object 
of contempt to the malevolent, becomes the objeft of other 
paffions to a worthy and good-natured man ; for in fuch a 
perfon, vickednefs and vice mud raife hatred and abhorrence; 
and weaknefs and folly will be fure to excite compaiEon \ f« 
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that he will find no objed of his contempt in all the a<!irons of 
men. — Fivldingi 

THE bafefi and meanefl of all human beings, are generally 
the mofl forward to defpife others. So that the mod cons- 
4emptiblc are generally the moft contemptuous.— /:/?«. -yC- 

CONGRESS of I'] y 4, (Aiiifion.) 

HIGH on the foremoft feat, in living light, ^ 
Majertic Randolph caught the hero's fight : 
Fair on his head the civic crown was piac'dy 
And the firft dignity his fceptre grac'd. 
He opes the caufc, and points in profpe6l f^r, 
I'hro' all the toils that wnit th' impending war — 
13 at, h.iplefs fage, thy reign mufl iuon be o'er, 
'i'o lend thy luftre, and to fliine no more. 
So the bright morning ftar, from ih.ides of ev'n, 
I^eads up the dawn, and lights the front of heav'n^ 
Points to the waking world the fan's broad way. 
Then veils his own, and (hines above the day. 
And fee gieat Wafhington behind thee rife, 
Thy following fun, to gild our morning fides ; 
O'er fliadowy climes to pour the enlivening flame,- 
The charns of freedom, and the fire of fame. 
Tir afcending chief adorn'd his fplendid feat, 
i.ike Randolj.h, ciiGgn'd with a crown of (late ;. 
\vhjre the green patriot bay beheld, with pride, 
Ths hero's #ur^l fpringing by its fide. 
His fword hung ufelefs on his graceful thigh. 
On Britain flill he caft a filial eye ; 
3>ut fdv'reign fortitude his vifage bore. 
To meet their legions on th' invaded fhore. 

Sage Franklin n^xt arole, in awful mein ; 
And fmird, unrufB'd, o'er th' approaching fcenCr 
High, on his locks of age, a wreath was bracM, 
Palm of all arts, that e'er a mortal grac'd ; 
Leneath him lies the fceptre, kings have borne. 
And crowns and laurels from their temples torn. 
Nafli, Rutlcdge, Jefferfon, in council great, 
And Jay and Laurens op'd the rolls of fate, 
The Living'tons, fair Freedom's gen'rous band, 
The Lees, the Houftons, fathers of the land, 
O'er climes and kingdoms turn'd their ardent eyes, 
JBiids all ihfi opprefi'd to fpeedy vengeance rife > 
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All pov/'rs of (late, in their extended plan, 
Rife from confent to fhield the rights of man. 
Bold Wolcott urg'd the all-important caufe ; 
"With ftcady hand the folemn fcene he draws ; 
Undaunted firmnefs with his wifdom join'd, 
Nor kings nor worlds could warp his iFedfad mind. 

Now, graceful riling from his purple throne. 
In radiant robes, immortal Hofmer fhone ; 
Myrtles and bays his leari}ed temples bounds 
The (latefman's wreath, the poet's garland crown'd : 
Morals and laws expand his liberal ioul. 
Beam from his eyes, and in his accents roll. 
But lo 1 an unfecn hand the curtain drew, 
And fnatch'd the patriot from the hero's view ; 
Wrapp'd in the fhroud of death, he fees defcend 
The guide of nations and the mufes' friend. -l, •' 

Columbus dropped a tear. The angel's eye 
Trac'd the freed fpirit mounting thro' the (ley. 

Adams, enrag'd, a broken charter bore, 
And lawlefs adls of miuiflerial pow'r ; 
Some injured right in each loofe leaf appears, 
A king in terrors, and a land in tears ; 
From all the guileful plots the veil he drew, 
With eye retortive look'd creation through ; 
Op'd the wide range of nature's boundlefs plan, 
Trac'd all the fteps of liberty and man ; 
Crowds rofe to vengeance, while his accents rung, 
And Independence thunder'dfrom his tongue. — Barlow, 

CAHE. 

"What, in this life, which foon mud end, 
Can all our vain dedgns intend ? 
From (liore to fhore why (hould we run. 
When none his tirefome felf can fhun ? 
For baneful care will flill prevail, 
And overtake us under fail: 
•Twill dodge the great man's train behiod, 
Out-run the doe, out-fly the wind. 
If then. thy foul rejoice to-day 
Drive far to-morrow's cares away. 
In calm content let all be drown'd ; 
No perfe^ good is to be found — Otway. 

F5 
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CENSORIOUSNESS. 

O that the too-cepforious world would learn 
This wholefome rule, ar.d with each other bear ! 
ViWi man, as if i'. foe to his own fpccies, 
Takes pleLifiire to report his neighbour's faults, 
Judging with rigor every fmall offence, 
And prides himfelf in fcandal. Few there arc 
Who, injured, take the part of the tranfgreflbr, 
And plead his pardon, ere he deigns to alk it. — E. HaynvaoJ* 

^^ CONFERSATION. 

THE converfation of mod men is difagreeable, not fo much 
for want of wit and learning, as of good breeding and difcretion. 
If you refolve to j)leafe, never fpeak to gratify any particular 
vanity or paffion of your own, but always with a defign either 
to divert or inform die company. A man who only aims at 
one of thefe, is always eafy in his difcourfe. He is never out 
of humour at being interrupted, becaufe he confiders that thofc 
who hear him, are the beft judges whether what he was faying 
could either divert or inform them. 

A modeft perfon feldom fails to gain the good will of thofc 
he ccnverfes with ; becaufe nobody envies a man who does not 
appear to be pleafed with himfelf. 

We fhould talk extremely little of ourfelves. Indeed what 
can we fay ? It would be as imprudent to difcover our faults, 
as ridiculous to count over our fancied virtues. Our private 
and domellic affliir* are no lefs improper to be introduced in 
converfation. What does it concern the company, how 
many horfcs you keep in your (lables ? Or whether your 
fervrrt is mod knave or fool? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, by 
engrofling all the talk, or obferving a contemptuous Clence. 

^Before you tell a (lory, it may be generally not amifs to 
draw. a fliort charadler, and give the co^jpimy a true idea of 
the principal perfons concerned in it ; the beauty of mod 
things confiding not fo much in their being faid or done, as 
in their being faid or done by fuch a particular perlbn, or on 
fiich a particular occalion. 

Notwithlianding all the advantages of youth, few 3'oung 
people plcafe in converfation. The reafon is, that want of 
experience makes them pofitive, and what they fay is rather 
with a defign to pleafe themfelyes than any one elfe. 
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tt is certain that age itfelf makes m»ny things pais well 
enough, which would have been at laughed from one much 
younger. 

Nothing, hbweyer, is more infupportable to men of fenfc,, 
than an empty, formal man, who fpeaks in proverbs, and decides 
all controveriies with a fhort fentence. This piece of (lupidity 
is the more infufferable, as it puts on the air of wifdom. 

Whenever you commend, add your reafons for fo doing t 
it is this which diftinguifhes the approbation of a man of fenfe, 
from the flattery of fycophants, and admiration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole company 
is pleafed with it. I would, lead of all, be underftood to except 
the perfon rallied. — Guard'iain, 

OBSERVE this rule in general: whenfoevcr it lies in 
your power to lead the converfation, let it be dire^ed to fome 
profitable point of knowledge or pra6ice, fb far as may be 
done \n\h decency : and let not the difcourfe and the hours 
be fuffered to run loofe without aim or defign ; and when a 
fubjedt is ftarted, pafs not haflily to another, before you have' 
brought the prefent theme of difcourfe to fome tolerable ifliie^ 
or a joint confent to drop it. — Watts i 

m 

CLEMENCr. 
YET no attribute" 



So well befits th' exalted feat fupreme, 
And powei^'s difpofing hand, as clemency. 
Iiach crime muft from its quality be judged ; 
A nd pity there fliould interpofe, where malice 
Is not the aggreffor. Jones, 

COMPASSIOIst. 

WHEN mod: my heart was lifted with delight, 
If I withheld the morfel from the hungry. 
Forgot the widow's want and orphan's cry, 
If 1 have known a good they have not fhar'd. 
Nor call'd die poor to take his portion with me; 
Let my reproachful enemies (land forth, and now 
Deny the fuccour v.hich I gave not then. — Roiue. 

HOW few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of foft humanity ! 
Like thee, referve their raiment for the naked. 
Reach out their bread, to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mli; the pitjing tears with thofc that wecp!-^/<//^m. 
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COMPASSION proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witnefs'd, when fhe lent us tears. 
Of tender fentiments we only give 
Thofe proofs ; to weep is our prerogative ; 
To ihew by pitying looks and melting eyes, 
How with a fuffering friend we fympathize^ ^^ 

\Vho can all fenfe of others' ills efcape, 
Is but a brute at beft in human fhape.-— 7^/^. 

CURI0SIT7** 

RESTRAIN your needlefs curiofity, . and all folicitoul 
enquiries into things which were better unknown. How many 
plentiful fprings of fear, forrow, anger, and hatred, have 
been found out and broken up, by this laborious digging? Have 
a care of an over-curious fearch into fuch things as might have 
fafely remained for ever fecret, and the ignorance of them had 
prevented many foolifti and hurtful paiBons. A fond foHcitude 
to know all that our friends or foes fay of us, is often recom- 
penfed with vexing difquietude and anguifli of foul. — Watts. 

CURIOSITY is one of the permanent and certain 
charadleriftics of a vigorous intelled. Every advance into 
knowledge opens new profpeds,^nd produces new incitements 
to further progrefs. — Rambler^ 

CRUELTY. 

CHILDREN fliould never be allowed to practice thofe 
dlverfions that ciirry an idea of barbarity and cruelty in them, 
though it be but to brute creatures. They fhould not fet up 
cocks to be tormented with cudgels thrown at thcni about 
Shrovetide; nor delight in giving a tedious, lingering death 
to a young litter of dogs or cats, that may be appointed to 
be drowned, left they multiply too much in a lioufe : nor 
fhould they take pleafure in pricking, cutting, or mangling 
young birds which they have caught, nor in ufing any favage 
and bloody practices towards any creatures wh<ufoever ; 
led their hearts grow hard and unrelenting, and they learn 
in time to practice thefe cruelties on their own kind, and 
10 murder and torture their fellow-mortals; or at leafl to be 
indifferent to their pain and dillrefs, fo as to occafion it without 
remorfe. — iVatis, 

CONSCIENCE. 

IN vain affecfled raptures flufli the cheek, 

And fgp^s gf ple^furs w wWe frgm the tgr^gue, 
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When fear and angui(h labor in the breaft, 

And aJJ within is darknefs and confufion. 

Thus on deceitful -Etna's ilow'ry fide 

Unfading verdure glads the roving eye. 

While fecret flames, with unextinguifhed rage, 

Infatiate on her wafled entrails prey, 

And melt her treachVous beauties into ruins. — jfohnfon, 

THE good or evil we confer on others, very often, I 
ijelieve, recoils on ourfelves; for as men of a benign difpofition 
enjoy their own adls of beneficence equally with thofe to whom 
they are done ; fo there are fcarce any natures fo entirely 
diabolical, as to be capable of doing injuries without paying 
themfelves fome pangs for the ruin which they bring on thtir 
fellow-creatures. — Fielding, 

CONTENT, 

CONTENT is wealth, the riches of the mind f 
And happy he who can that treafure find ! 
But the bafe mifer ftarves amidfl his (lore, 
Broods on his gold ; and, griping flill at more, 
Sits fadly pining, and believes he's poor. -^Dryden. 

CON TENT alone can all our wrongs redrefc, 
Content, that other name for happinefs. 
'Tis equal if our fortune* (houid augment, 
And llretch th.mfelves to the fame vafl extent 
With our dcfires ; or thofe defires abate. 
Shrink and contra(5t themfelves to fit our flatc. 
Th' unhappy man, flave to his wild defire. 
By feeding it, foments the raging fire: 
His gains augment his unextinguifli'd thirft, 
With plenty poor, and with abundance curft. — BJackmore, 

THERE is fcarce any lot fa low, but there is fomeihing 
in it to fatisfy the man whom it has befallen ; Providence 
having fo ordered things, that in every man's cup, how bitter 
foever, there are fome cordial drops-r-fome good circumftances, 
"which, if wifely extraded, are fufficient for the purpofe he 
wants them — that is, to make him contented, and, if not 
happy, at lead refigned. — Sterne, 

THERE are thoufands fo extravagant in their ideas of 
contentment, as to imagine that it muft confid in having every 
thing in this world turn out the way they wifh — that they are 
to fit down in happinefs, and feel themfelves fo at eafe at all 
points; as. to defire nothing better and nothing more. I owd> 
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there are inftances of fome, who feem to pafs through tlief 
world as if all their paths had been ftrewed with rofe-budB 

of delight $ but a littfe experience will convince us, *ti» 

^ fatal expe^atioD to go upon. — We are born to trouble ; and 
we may depend upon k whilft we live in this world we ftiall 
iiave it, though with intermiilioos — that is, in whatever ftate 
we are, we fhall iind a mixture of good an^ evil ; and there- 
fore» the true way to contentment is to know how to receive 
thefe certain viciflitudes of lifei— -the returns of good and 
6vil, fo as neither to be exalted by the one, nor overthrows: 
by the other, but to bear ourfelves towards every thing which 
happens withfuch eafe and indifference of mind, as to hazard 
as little as may be. This is the true temperate climate fitted 
for us by nature, and in which every wife man would wiih to 
live. — Idem, 

THE foundation of content muft fpring up in a man's own 
mind : an*d he who has fo Httle knowledge of human nature 
as to feek happinefs by changing any thing but his own difpofi- 
lion, will warte his life in fruitlefs efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which he purpofes to remove. — Rambler, 

ENQUIRIES after happinefs, and rules for attaining it, 
are not lo neceffary and ufeful to mankind, as the arts of cori- 
folation, andoffupporting one's felf under affliction. The utmoft 
we can hope for in this world, is contentment ; if we aint 
at any thing higher, we fhall meet with nothing but grief and 
difappointment. A man fhould dn-edt all his fludies and 
endeavours at making himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happinefs that is difperfed 
through the whole race of mankind in this world, were drawn 
together, and put into the pofleffion of any (ingle man, it would 
not make a very happy being : though, on the contrary, if 
the miferies of the whole fpecies were fixed in afingle perfoui 
they would make a very raiferable one. — SpeSator, 

A man fhould always confider how much he has more than 

ie wants. I am wonderfully pleafed with the reply which 

jiriftippus made to one who condoled him upon the lofs of a 

farm : Why, faid he, / have three farms JlllU and you have 

hut one; fo that I ought rather to he affiiBed for you than you 

for me. On the contrary, foolifh men are more apt to confider - 

what they have loft than what they pofTefs ; and to fix their 

""eyes upon thofe who are richer than themfelves, rather than 

on thofe v/ho are under greater difficulties. All the real 

irenfares and conveniences of life lie i n a narrow compafs ^ 
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)ut It is the humour of mankind to be always looking forwardf 
ind (training after one who has got the iiart ot ihciu ia wcalUi 
ind honour. — Iddm, 

I envy not the mighty great, 
rhofe powerful rulers of the (iatc, 
Who fettle nations as they pleafe. 
And govern at th' expence of eafe. 
Far happier the fliepherd fwaioy 
Who daily drudges on the plain, 
And nightly, in forae humble fhed, 
3n rufhy pillows lays his head. 
Mo curs'd ambition breaks his refl^ 
Mo ^(Etious wars divide his breiafl : 
Flis flock, his pipe, and artlefs fair, 
Are all his hope, and ail his cstrc^-^HiIJeiranJ Jacofp 

CONTINENCE 9/SCIPIO. 

•WHAT with admiration 



Struck every heart, was this. — A noble virgin 

Confpicuous far o'er all the captive dames, 

Was mark'd the general's prize. She wept and blu/h'dy 

young, frefh, and bloomy like the morn. An eye 

As when the blue iky trembles through a cloud 

Of pureft white. A fecret charm combined 

Her features, and infus'd enchantment through them. 

Her fhape wa^ harmony.: — But eloquence 

Beneath her beauty fails ; which feemM on purpofti 

By nature lavifh'd on her, ^at mankind 

Might fee the virtue oif a hero try'd 

Almofl beyond the (Iretch pf human force. 

Soft as ihe pafs'd along, with downeafl eyes. 

Where gtnde forrpw fwell'd, and now and thea 

Dropt o'er her moded cheek a trickling tear, 

^he Roman legions languifh'd, and hard War 

Felt more than pitv. £v'n their chief himfeif 

As on his high tribuqal raisM, he fat, 

Turn'd from the dangerous fight ; and, chiding , ^'4 

His officers, if by this gift they meant 

To cloud his virtue in its very dawn. 

She, queAion'd of her birth, in trembling accents, 
With tears and blufhes broke^n, told her tale. 
But when he found her royally defcended, 
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Of her old captive parents the fole joy ; 

And that a haplefs Celtiberian. prince, 

Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains, 

His loft dominions, and for her alone 

Wept out his tender foul ; fudden the heart 

Of this young, conquering, loving, god-like Roman 

Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 

His wifhing youth ftood check'd, his tempting power 

ReflrainM by kind humanity. At once ** 

He for her parents and her lover call'd. 

The various fcenc imagine ; how his troops" 

Look'd dubious on, and wonder'd what he meant : 

While ftretch*d below the trembling fuppliants lay, 

Rack'd by a thoufand mingling paffions, fear, 

Hope, jealoufy, difdain, fubmillion, grief. 

Anxiety and love in every fhape. 

To thefe fo different fentiments fucceed 

As mixt emotions, when the man divine 

Thus the dread filence to the lover broke. 

« We both are young; both charm'd. The right of war 

** Has put thy beauteous miflrefs in my power ; 

<^ With whom I could, in the moft facred ties, 

•* Live out a happy life : but know, that Romans 

<* Their hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer. 

*' Then take her to thy foul ; and with her take 

" Thy liberty and kingdom. In return 

" I aflc but this : when you behold thefe eyes, 

" Thefe charms, with tranfport 5 be a friend to Rome." 

— ThomfoH. 
COURAGE. 

TRUE courage but from oppofition grows ; 
And what are fifty, what a thoufand flaves 
Match *d to the fincw of a fingle arm 
That ftrikes for liberty ! — Brooke, 

This is true courage, not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm refoive 
Of virtue and of reafon. He who thinks 
Without their aid to ftiine in deeds of arms, 
Builds on a fandy bafis his renown ; 
A dream, a vi^pour, or an ague fit 
May make a coward of him. — Whitehead, 
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COURT. 

Would yool)C happy, leave this fatal pUce ; 

Fly from the court's pernicious neighbourhood, 

Where innocence is (hunn'd, and blufhing inode/ly 

Js made the fcorner's jeft ; where hate, deceit, 

And deadly ruin, wear the niafk of beauty. 

And draw deluded -fools with fhews of pleafurc. — Ro'me, 

THE noble (t proof of love 

That Athelwold can give, is Hill to guard 

Your tender beauties from the blading taint 

Of courtly gales. The delicate fofc tints 

Of fiiowy innocence, the crimfon glow 

Of blufhing modefty, there all fly off. 

And leave the faded face no nobler boafl 

Then well-rang'd, lifelefs features. Ah, Elfrida ; 

Should you be doom'd, which happier fate forbid I 

To drag your hours thro* all that naufeous fcene 

Of pageantry and vice ; your purer bread. 

True to its yirtuous relifli, fopn would heave 

A fervent (igh for innocence and Harewood. — Maf'm, 

LET us compare what the hiftorians of all ages have faid 
concerning the courts of monarchs ; let us rccol!e6t the ccu- 
verfation and fentiments of people of all countries, in rcrpe<5t 
to the wretched charafler of courtiers ; and wefhali find, that 
-' thefe are not mere airy fpeculations, but things confirmed by 
a i^^di and melancholy experience. 

Ambition joined to idlenefa, and bufinefs to pride ; a defire 
of obtaining riches without labor, and an averfiori to truth ; 
flattery, treachery, perfidy, violation of engagements, contempt 
of civil duties, fear of the prince's virtues, hope from his weak- 
nefs ; but, above all, a perpetual ridicule caft upon virtue, are, 
I think, the chara£teriflics by which mofl courtiers, in all ages 
and countries, have been conftantly ditHnguifh€d.-'i1'/o«/(/^://V«, 

ALL the profHtutes who fet themfelves to fale, all the 
locufis who devour the land, with crowds of fpies, parafites, 
and fyQophants, and whole fwarms of little, noifome, namelefg 

infe<5ls, will hum and buz iia every corner of the court 

a fort of men too low to be much regarded, and too high to 
*be quite negledled, the lumber of every adminiflration, the 
furniture of every court. Thefe gilt carved things are feldom 
anfwerable fer more than the men on a chefs board, who are 
moved about at will| and on whom the condud of the game 

G 
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is not to be charged. Some of thtfe every pnnce Truft hare 
about hira. The pageantry of a court requires that ht (hould. 
— Bolingbrnh, 

I HAVE known courts thefe thirty -fix years, and know 
they differ; but in fome things they are extremely conflant. 
Firft, in the trite old maxim of a miniifer's never forgiving thofe 
he hath injured. Secondly, in the infincerity of thofe who 
would be thought the beft friends. Thirdly, in the love of 
fawning, cringing, and tale bearing. Fourthly, in facrificing 
thofe, whom we really wifh well, to a point of intereft or 
intrigue. Fifthly, in keeping every thing worth taking, for 
thofe who can do fcrvice or dif-fervice. — Smift. '.-k- 

GOD help the man, condemned by cruel fate 
To court the feeming, or the real great. 
Much forrow (hall he feel, and fuffer more 
Than any flave that labours at the oar. 
By flaviih methods mud he learn to pleafe, 
By fmooth-tongu'd flattery, that curft court dtjeafi^ 
Supple to every wayward mood, ftrike fail, 
And (hift with fhifting humour's peevifh gale. 
To nature dead, he muft adopt vile art, 
And wear a fmile with anguifh in his heart; 
A fenfe of honour would deftroy his fchemes, 
And confcience ne'er mud fpeak, unlefs in dvca.ms.^^Cburchill. 

COfTAHD. 

COWARDS die many times before their death : 

The valiant never tafle of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It feems to me mod drange, that man (hould fear ; 

Seeing that death, a neceffary end, 

Will come when it will come. — Shake/pear e» 

COWARDS have courage when they fee not deaths 
And fearful hares that flculk in forms all day, ' ^ 

Yet fight their feeble quarrels by the moon-light ; 

■ '• But valiant men 

Still love the fun fhould witnefs what they do. — Drydcn* 

AS cheats to play with thofe dill aim, 
That do not underdand the game ; 
So cowards never ufe their ns^ht. 
But againd fuch as will not BghU'^IIuMrat* 
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CROISADE. 
^ • * * SURE I am, 'tis madnefs, 
Itfliuman madoefs, thus, from half the ^orld 
To drain its Blood and treafure, to negle^ 
Each art of peace, each care of government ; 
And all for what ? By fpreading defolation, 
Rapine and flaughter o'er the other half, ' 
To gain a conqueft we can never hold. 
I venerate this land. Thofe facred hills, 
Thofe vales, thofe cities, trod by faints and prophets, 
J^God himfelf, the fcenes of heav'nly wonders, 
Xnlpire me with a certain awful joy. 
But the fame God, my friend, pervades, fuftains, 
Surrounds and fills this univerfal frame ; 
And every land, where. fpreads his vital prefence, 
}iis all-enliv'ning breath, to me is holy. 
Excufc me, Theald, if I go too far : 
I meant alone to fay, I think ihefe wars 
A kind of perfecution. And whene'er 
That moft abfurd and cruel of all vices, 
Is once begun, where fliall it find an end ? 
!£ach in his turn, or has, or claims a right 
To wield its dagger, to return its furies ; 
And firft or laft they fall upon ourfelves. — Tbomfinm ^ 

CROWN. 

Q polifh'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keep'il the ports of flumber open wide, 
To many a watchful night : fleep with it now : 
But not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet. 
As he whofe brow, with homely biggen bound. 
Snores out the watch of night. O majefty ! 
When thou dofl pinch thy bearer, thou dofl fit 
Like a rich armour, worn in heat of day, 
That fcalds with fafety. — Shahfpeare. 

CREDULirr. 

THE credulous man is ready to receive crery thing for 
truth, that has but the fhadow of evidence. Every new book 
that he reads, and every ingenious man with whom he con- 
Tcrfes, has power enough to dVaw him into the feiitiments of 
the fpeaker or writer. He has fo much complaifance in him» 
or weaknefs of foul, tkat be is ready to refig^ bU QHtti q^^v^^ 
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to the firft obje(^ion which he hears, and to receire any fca-' 
timents of another that are aflerted with a pofitive air and muck 
aflurance. Thus he is under a kind of neceffity, through the 
indulgence of this credulous humour, either to be often chang- 
ing his opinions, or to believe inconfiftencies. 

The man of contradiction Hands ready to oppofe every thing 
that is faid. He gives but a flight attention to the reafons of 
other men, from an inward fcornful prefumption, that they 
have no (Irength in them. When he reads or hears a difcourfe 
different from his own fentiments ; he does not give himfelf 
leave to confider, whether that difcourfe may be trucftAot 
employs all his powers immediately to confute it. ^ Your 
great difputers, and your men of controverfy, are in centintia} 
danger of this fort of prejudice. They contend often for vidlory, 
and will maintain whatfoever they have afTerted, while truth 
js lofl in the noife and tumult of reciprocal contradidions : 
and it frequently happens, that a debate about opinions is turned 
into mutual reproach of perfons. — Waits, 

THE prejudice of credulity may in fome meafure be cured^ 
by learning to fet a high value upon truth, and by taking 
more pains to attain it ; remembering that truth often lies 
dark and deep, and requires us to dig for it as hidden treafure ; 
and that falfehood often afTumes a fair difguife, and tlierefore 
we (liould not yield up our judgment to every plaufible apj^ar- 
ance It is no part of civility or good breeding to part with. 
truth, but to maintain it with decency and candor. 

A fpirit of contradidion is fo pedantic and hateful, that a 
man fhould take much pains with himfelf to watch againfl every 
in (lance of it : he fhould learn fo much good-humour, at leaft, 
as never to oppofe any thing without juit and folid reafon for 
Jt: he fhould abate fome degrees of pride and morofenefs, 
'^vhich are nevcr-failing ingredients in this fort of temper, and 
fhould feek after fo much honefly and confcience, as nev€r 
to contend for conquefl or triumph ; but to review his own 
reafons, and to read the arguments of his opponents, if poffible^ 
with an equal indifferency, be glad to fpy a truth, and to fub- 
mit to it, though it appear on the oppofite fide, — Idev§, 

OF all kinds of credulity, the mod obflinate aftd wonderful 
is that of political zealots ; of men vWio being numbered, they 
know not how, or why, in any of the parties that divide a flate, 
refi^n the ufe of their own^es and ears, and refolve to believe 
nothing that does not fcvour thoft whom they profefs |C^ 
follow* — Id/cn 
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CHARITABLE JUDGMENT. 

LET US take a furvey of the world, and fee what a mixture 
there is of amiable and hateful qualities among the children of 
men. There is beauty and comelinefs ; there is vigour and 
vivacity ; there is good humour and compafTion ; there is wit, 
and judgment, and indudry, even among thofe that are profli- 
gate and abandoned to many vices. There is fobriety, and love, 
and honefly, and juftice, and decency amongft men that 
•' know not God," and believe not the gofpel of our " Lord 
Jefus.'* There are very few of the fons and daughters of 
Adam, but are pofleflTed of fomething good and agreeable, 
either by nature or acquirement ; therefore, when there is a 
neceffary occafion to mention the vices of any man, we fhould 
not fpeak evil of him in the grofs, nor heap repoaches on him 
by wholefale. It is very difingenuous to talk fcandal in fuperla- 
tives, as though every man who was a finner, v/as a perfe(5l villain, 
the very worit of men, all over hateful and abominable. — Watts* 

CHARIT1\ 

THOUGH the goodnefs of a man's heart did not incline 
liim to adls oi charity^ one would think the defire of honoury 
fhould. For as building fine houfes, purchafing fine clothes, 
pi(5luresandotherfuchlikearticlesofexpenfe,flio\vsnothingmore 
than an ambition to be rcfpe(5ted above other people : would 
not one great adl of charity, one inftance of redeeming a poor 
family from all the miferies of poverty, or refloring an unfor- 
tunate tradefman to the means of procuring a livelihood by his 
induftry, acquire more real refpedt and more lading honour ? 
The former are the works of other people's hands — the latter 
the a8s of his own heart, — Fielding. 

THOUGH we may fometimes unintentionally beflow our 
beneficence on the unworthy, it does not take from the merit 
of the a6t : for charity doth not adopt the vices of its objes!ls. 
' — Idem, 

CHARITY is a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands, 
fays an old writer. Gifts nnd alms are the exprefiions, not 
the effcnce of this virtue. A man may beflow grt;at funis en 
the poor and indigent without being charitable, and may be 
charitable when he is not able to bciiow any thing. Charity 
therefore is a habit of j»ood-will or benevolence in the foul, 
vhich difpofes us to the love, afHItance, and relief of mankind, 
cfpecially of thofe who l^ir-d in need of it. The poor man 

U'ho has this e^icellejot frame of mvnd>U viq \ds CuvA'^^\a 
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the reward of this virtue, than the man who founds a college. 
For my own part, I am charitable to an extravagance this way t 
I never faw an indigent perfon in my life^ without reaching. 
out to hira fome of this imaginary relief. I cannot but fyra- 
pathife with every one I meet that is in affliction ; and if my 
abilities were equal to my wilhes, there flioald be neither paia 
nor poverty in the world. — Guardian, 

CONFIDENCE. 

SELF-confidence is the firfl requifite to great undertakings-f 
yet he who forms his opinion of himfelf, without knowing the 
powers of other men, is very liable to error. — John/on* 

THERE would be few enterprizes of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if we had not the powfer of magnifying the 
advantages which we perfuade ourfelves to expedt from them» 
'•^ Rambler, 

NOTHING is more fatal to happinefs or virtue than that 
confidence which flatters us with an opinion of our own 
flrength, and by afTuring us of the power of retreat, precipitates 
ws into hazard. — Idler, 

CENSURE. 

A GOOD confcience is to the foul, what health is to the 
body; it preferves a conftant eafe and ferenity within us, and 
more than countervails all the calamities and afHi<5lions which 
can pofTibly befall us. I know nothing fo hard for a generous 
mind to get over, as calumny and reproach; and cannot find 
any method of quieting the foul under them, befides this Cngle 
one of our being confcious to ourfelves that we do not deferye 
them. — Speilalor, 

COMPLAISANCE* 

THERE are many arts of gracioufnefs and concilatioii 
which are to be praflifed without expence, and by which thofc 
may be made our friends who have never received from us any 
real benefit. Such arts, when they include neither guilt nor 
meannefs, it is furely reafonable to learn ; for who would want 
that love which is fo eafily to be gained ? — Rambler, 

THE univerfal axiom in whid^ alt complaifance is included, 

and from which flow all the formalities which cuflom has 

cftablifhed in civilized nations, is, " That no man fliould 

give any preference to himfelf;" a rule fo comprehenfive and 

certain, th.it perj^jijit is not eafy for the fnind to imagiae W 
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WISDOM and virtue are by no meaDS (ofEcienti without 
Che iupplemental laws of good breeding, to fecure freedom: 
from degenerating into rudenefs, or felf-e/leem from fwelling. 
into infolence. A thou&nd incivilities may be committed, and 
a thoufand offices negledled, without any remorfe of confcience^ 
or reproach from reafoo. — I6iJ, 

COMPLAISANCE renders a fuperior amiable, an equaJ 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It fmooths diflin^lion^^ 
fweetens converfation, and makes every one in company 
pleafed with himfelf. It produces good-nature and mutual' 
benevolence, .encourages the timorous, foothes the turbulent, 
humanizes the fierce, and diftinguifties the fociety of civilized 
perfons from a confufion of favages. In a word, complaifance 
is a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a friendly 
iDtercourfe of words and anions, and is fuited to tiiat equality 
in human nature which every one ought to confider, fo far 
as is confident with the order and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the fecret anguifh and affliction of 

every man's heart, we fhould often find, that more of it arife^ 

from little imaginary diftrefs, fuch as checks, frowns, contra-* 

didions, exprellions of contempt, ^nd{v/ha,t SAahJpeare reckons' 

among other evils under the Sun) 

^-^^7 he proud man* s contumely ^ 

The infolence of office^ and the fpurns 

That patient merit ofth* unworthy tales j 

than from the more real pains and calamities of life. The 

only method to remove thefe imaginary diftrefles as much as 

polfible out of human life, would be the oniverfal practice of 

fuch an ingenuous complaifance as I have been here defcribing^ 

which may be defined to be, a conflant endeavour to pleafe thofe 

tvhom we converfe with, fo far as we may do it innocently. -^ 

Guardian, 

CONSOLATION. 

NO one ought to remind another of misfortunes of whichf 
the fufferer does not complain, and which there are no means 
propofed of alleviating. We have no right to excite thoughts 
which neceflarily give pain, whenever they return, and which 
perhaps might not have revived but by abfurd and unreafonable 
compaffion. — Rambler, 

NOTHING is more ofFenfive to a mind convinced that its 
diftrefs is without a remedy, and preparing to fubmit quietly 
to irrefiftible calamity, than thofe petty and conjedlured com- 
forts which unjCkUfol gfficiguia^fs itu»to|&liq^^ Vi ^^\$^>S^^t^ 
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CRITICISM. 

HE who IS taught by a critic to fliflike that which pFcafed 
him in its natural (late, has the fame reafon to complain of 
his indrudor, as the madman to rail at his do(flor, who, when 
he thought himfelf ma Iter of Peru^ phyficked him to poverty. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

If we conCder cheerfulnefs in three lights, with regard to 
6urfelves, to thofe we converfe with, and to the great Author cSf 
our being, it will not a little recommend itfelf on each of thefe 
accounts. The man who is pofTefled of this excellent frame 
of mind is not only eafy in his thoughts, but a perfe<5l mafter 
of all the powers and faculties of his foul : his imagination is 
always clear, and his judgment tindifturbed : his temper is 
even and unruffled, whether in aflion or in folitude. He 
comes with a relifh to all thofe goods which nature has 
prodded for him, taftes all the pleafures of the creation which 
are poured about him, and does not feel the full weight of 
thofe accidental evils which may befall him. 

If we confidef him in relation to the perfons whom he 
converfes with, it naturally produces love and good-v/ill 
towards him. A cheerful mind is not only di^ofed to be 
affable and obliging, but raifes the fame good -humour in thofe 
who come within its influence. A man finds himfelf pleafed, 
he does not know why, with the cheerfulnefs of his companion. 
It is like a fudden funfhine that awakens a fecret delight in 
the mind, without her attending to it." Thfe heart rejoices of 
its own accord, and naturally flows out into friendfhip and 
benevolence towards the perfor. who has fo kindly an eflfedt 
upon it." 

When I confider this cheerful flate of mind in' its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conftant habitual 
gratitude to the great Author of nature. An inward cheer- 
fulnefs is ah implicit praife and thankfgiving to piovidcnce undei" 
all its difpenfations It is a kind of acquivfcence in the ftate 
wherein we are placed, and a fecret approbation of the divinb 
ifi^itl in his condufl towards man, — S^edaior, 

CUNNING. 
CtJNNING diflTers foim wifdom as twilight from open day. 
Ke that Wnlks in the. fun-fhine, goes boldly forward by the 
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/ftay proceed in fecurlty, and when it is rough and crookedf 
he ealiJy complies with the turns, and avoids the obflnidtions. 
But the traveller in the dufk fears more, as he fees lefs ; he 
knows there may be danger, and therefore (ufpedts that he is 
never fafe, tries every flep before he fixes Tiis foot, and (hrinks 
at every noife, left violence fhould approach him. Cunning 
difcovers little at a time, and has no other means of certainty 
than multiplication of ftratagems, and fuperflaity of fufpicion. 
Yet men thus narrow by nature, and mean by art, are fome- 
times able to rife by the mifcarriages of bravery and the opennefi 
of integrity ; and by watching failures, and Inatching opportu- 
nities, obtain advantages which belong properly to higher 
charaders. — Idlu^ 

CAUS£S of PP'AIt: 

SOMETIMES a war between two princes is t6 decide 
■which of them (hall difpoflefs a third of his dominions, whereto 
neither of them pretend to any right. Sometimes one prince 
quart eleth with another, for fear the other fhould quarrel with* 
him. Sometimes a war is entered upon, becaule the enemy 
IS too ftrong ; and fometimes, becaufe he is too weak. Some- 
times our neighbours want the things which we have, or have 
the things which we want ; and w€ both (ight till they take . 
ours, or give us theirs. It is confidered a very juftifiable caufe of 
war, to invade a country after the people have been wafted 
by famine, deftroyed by peftilence, or embroiled by fadlions^ 
among themfelves. It is juftifiable to enter into a war againft 
our neareft ally, when one of his towns lies convenient for us, 
or a territory of land, that would render our dominions round 
and compact. If a prince fends forces into a nation, where 
the people are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put half 
of them to death, and make Haves of the reft, in order to' 
civilize and reduce them from their barbarous way of living. 

It is a very kingly, honourable, and frequent praftice,- 
when one prince defires the afliftance of another, to fecure 
him again{l an invafion, that the afliftant, when he hath driven 
out the invader, (hould feize on the dominions himfelf, and 
kill, imprifon, or banifli the prince he came ta relieve. Alliance 
by blood or marriage is a frequent caufe of war between 
princes ; and the nearer the kindred is, the greater is their 
difpoiition to quarrel. There is Hlfiwife a kind of beggarly 
princes in Europe, not able to make War by themfelves, who 
Ure out their troops tt richer flatiooS) 4ax to tSKaOcL^^viA^'' 
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each man, of which they keep three fourths to themfelvcs, at^ 
it is the beft part of their maintenance. — Swift. 

A GENEALOGIST fets forth to a prince that he is def- 
cended in a diredl line from a count, whofe kindred, three or 
four hundred years ago, had made a family compaft with a 
houfe, the memory of which is extinguiflied. Thathoufe hadfome 
diftant claim to a province, the laft proprietor of which died 
of an apoplexy. The prince and his council initantly refolvc 
that this province belongs to him of divine right. The province, 
v^hich is fome hundred leagues from him, protefls that it does 
not fo much as know him ; that it is not difpofed to be governed 
by him; that before prefciibing laws to them, their confent 
at leaft was neceffary: thefe allegations do not fo much at 
reach the prince's ears ; it is infixed on, that his right is 
incontedible. He inftantly picks up a multitude, who have 
ijiothing to do and nothing to lofe ; clothes them with coarfe 
blue cloth; puts on them hats bound with coarfe white worded; 
makes them turn to the right and left; and thus marches away 
with them to glory. 

Other princes, on this armament, take part in it to the beft 
of their ability, and foon cover a fmall extent of country with 
more hireling murderers, than Gengis Kan, Tamerlane, and 
Bajazet, had at their heels. 

. People at no fmall diftance, on hearing that fighting is going 
forward, and that if they would make one, there are five or 
fix fous a day for them, immediately divide into two bands^ 
like reapers, and go and fell their fervices to the beft bidder. 

Thefe multitudes furioufly butcher one another, not only 
without having any concern in the quarrel, but without fo 
snuch as knowing what it is about. 

Sometimes ^wo, or fix powers are engaged, three againift 
three, two againft four, fometimes even one againft ^s^y all 
equally detefting one another, and friends and foes by turnsj 
agreeing only in one thing, to do all the mifchief pofiible.-— 
Voliatre, 

^ PERPLEX'l!) with trifles through the vale of life, 
Man ftrives *gainft man, without a caufe for ftrife ; 
Armies embattled meet, and thoufands bleed. 
For fome vile fpot where fifty cannot feed. 
Squirrels for nuts contend ; and, wrong or right, 
For the world's empire kings ambitious fight. 
What odds ! — to us 'tis all the felf fame thing, 

A 9i^ ^ world| ft fjpixr^li ^d ft ^g'^'^Cb^nti^k 



CONGEST. 

THEY err who count it glorious to fubdufi 
By conqued far and wide ; to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by afTnult : what do thefe worthies 
But rob, and fpoil, burn, flaughter, and enflavc 
Peaceable nations ? neighbouring or remote. 
Made captive, yet deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whercfoe'er they rove ; 
And all the flourifhing works of peace deflroy ; 
Then fwell with pride, and mud be titled gods, 
Great benefadtors of mankind, deliverers, 
WorfhippM with temple, prieft, and facrificc s 
One is the fon of Jove, of Mars the other, 
*TilJ conqqeror death difcpvers them fcarce mcDf 

Rolling in brutifh fin. — 

Violent or ihameful death their due reward.— iAfi//0S| 

STRTPT of her gaudy plumes and rain difguife. 
See where Ambition, mean and ioathfbme, lies; 
ReHedlion with relentlefs hand pulls down 
The tyrant's bloody wreath and ravifh'd crown; 
In vain he tells of battles bravely won. 
Of nations conquer'd and of worlds undone: 
Triumphs like thefe, but ill with mankind fuit. 
And (Ink the conqueror beneath the brute. — ChurcbilL 

CON^ERORS, (Ayifan.) 

JDPPRESSED with gloomy melancholy, I threw myfelf 
biraiy bed, in order to forget what I had feen, and flill more 
what I had read. Sleep foon invaded my fenfes. Eternal 
Juftice appeared in the Iky to judge the fons of men. The 
(keleton of Alexander the Macedonian, and that of a robber 
a3pd murderer, were fummoned to appear. — ** Look, Alexan- 
der," faid Juftice, ** Look upon thy competitor ; — this robber 
•• wanted only p9wer and ftrength to equal thee, and he would 
.«< have made ufe of the fame means as thou, to ravage the 
<* world. His courage was as great as thine ; but being 
•* condAined by obdacles, he was obliged to murder his 
•* fcUoM^r-creaturqs by night. Thofe who attend to fee my 
«* laws put in execution, were fortunately able to bring him 
<* jto the fcaffold ; there he confefled his crimes, and acknow* 
•« ledged he deferred the mod fhame^il punifhment. 
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** Wretch ! where is the differenice between this robber and 
<« thee ? It is a pity the chalBfement did not fall on thy head. 
" Power fupported thy iron arm, which crulhed mankind; 
" thou deftroyedft my laws by firing of towns ; thau didft 
** oblige terrified mortals to txt& altars to thee 5 thou didft 
•* ftab the bofom of friendfhip ; the fcandal of thy vidlorief 
** has led kings alt ray, who, taking example by thee, have 
** been unjulh Approach, cruel Caefar, thou who wept before 
** the flatue of this murderer, ambitious of deferving fuch 
** another. Nothing could ftop thy career, peither the genius 
*' of Rome, nor the tears of thy country. Armed with a 
" poniard, thou ftabbedft her, whilft ftie invited thee to her 
** arms. Thou deftroyedft the wifdom of fix ages of glory, 
•* in order to eftablifti on their ruins horrible defpotifin. Get 
*< thee gone ! thy name begins to be as deteftable as tho(e of 
•* Tamerlane, Attila, Charles the Xllth, and Gengifk^. 
,•* Wife men have proicribed their odious and deftru^ve 
.*' genius. It is only the blind multitude who are ftill feduced, 
,*• and who, in their low idea^, cannot difcriminate between 
.*' the powerful criminal who efcapes puniftiment^ and the 
** obfcure guilty who fufFers juftly. 

" Princes, conquerors, generak, warriors, whatever pom* 
** pous titles you bear, vile ambitious wretches, bloody men, 
** fhudder ! — You have accuftomed mankind to deftroy each 
** other! you have made war an habitual fcourge, and a^ 
** ever growing trade! you have dared tp embellifh murder 
/* with the pompous napie of glory ! it is you, undoubtedlyi 
** will be anfwerable for the crimes you have made theni 

«' commit ; but whoever comes to offer you the hand 

*• ftained with blood, he that could put a ftop to cruelty,^ 
** avoid being an accomplice in it, or has been a volunteer to 
«* ferve your wrathful purpofes for bafe intereft ; he, I fay, 
•< will be as guilty as yourfelves. By. what authority dare a 
•* mortal inflidl death? Does not his exifience belong to GjOtfif 
** who created him ? Deftruftion is an outrage againft the Divit^ 
** Being. Shudder, cruej murderers, in my prefence ! nothing 
«« can excufe you : the blood of your brethren cries aloud for 
*' vengeance. Even he who is ftained with only one bloody 
** fpot, ftiall be tormented feveral ages by the devouring fire 
** of repentance. You will ftill even fob with forrow, when 
*' the clemency of a merciful God will vouchfafe to abfolve 
** you ; for I muft tell you that the flain is indelible. 

" Your motive was, to merit the admiration of future ages. 
ff Well, you are condemned to fuffer until that happy period, 
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"^ when an enlightened people will execrate war, and thofe 
*^ who light the horrible torch. Alexander ! thy name mu(l: 
** be held in deteftation over all that country where thou wouldft 
•* be deified ; all thofe who followed thy example, mud be 
*' ranked among the profligate villains, before thou can ft expert 
** any forgivenefs. — May this time not be fo diftant as the 
** reparation of thy crimes would require ! — Suffer patiently ; 
** you already begin to be dcteflable; thy exploits already 
<* begin to be looked upon as barbarous and unjuft ; wife men 
^* have flampt with difgrace thy impious imiutors."— /f««Vr. 

CLERGYMAN. 

WOULD I defcribe a preacher, fuch as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve and own, 
Fanl fhould himfelf direct me. I would trace 
His mafter ftrokes, and draw from his defign. 
1 would exprefs him iimple, grave, fin cere ; 
Id do^ne uncorrupt ; in language plain ; 
And plain in manner. Decent, folemn, chaflei 
And natural in jefture. Much imprefs'd 
Himfelf, as confcious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affe^onate in Iook» 
And tender in addrefs, as well becomes 
A meffenger of grace to guilty men, — Cotvpen 

COURTS if jusricE. 

IT is efTential to the preferration of the rights of every Indi- 
vidual, his life, liberty, property, and charader, that there be 
an impartial interpretation of the laws and adminKtration of 
juftice. It is the right of every citizen to be tried by judges as 
impartial as the lot of humanity will admit. It is therefoVe not 
only the beft policy, but for the fecurity of the rights of the 
people, that the judges of the Supreme Judicial Court fhould 
hold their offices fo long as they behave well ; fubjed, however, 
to fuch iimiutions on account of age, as may be provided by 
the coniUtution of the flate ; and that they fhould have honour- 
able falaries afceruined and eftabUfhed by ftanding laws,— ^* 
Conflitution of Vew-Hampjh'tre* 

CRIMES and PUNlSHMENrS, 

IN criminal profecutions, the trial of fafls, in the vicinity 
where they happen, is fo efFential to the fecurity of the life, 
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liberty, and eflatc of the citizen, that no crime or offence 
ought to be tried in any other county than that in which it is 
committed : except in cafes of general infurredtion in any par- 
ticular county, when it fhall appear to the judges of the fuperior 
court, that an impartial trial cannot be had in the county where, 
the offence may be committed ; and upon their report, the 
Jegiflature fhall think proper to direct the trial in the nearell 
county in which an impartial trial can be obtained. 

All penalties ought to be proportioned to the nature of the 
offence. No wife legiflature will affix the fame punifhment to 
the crimes of theft, forgery, and the like, which they do to 
thofe of murder and treafon. Where the fame undiftinguifhing 
feverity is exerted againft all offences, the people are led to 
forget the real diflindion in the crimes themfelves, and to 
commit the mod flagrant with as little compunction as they 
do the lightefl offences : for the fame reafon, a multitude of 
fanguinary laws is both impolitic and unjuft ; the true defign 
of all punifhments being to reform, not to exterminate mankind* 
— Idem^ 

DEATHS 

REFLECT, that life and death, affealng founds ! 
Are only varied modes of endlefs being : 
Refle6l, that life, like ev'ry other bleffing. 
Derives its value from its ule alone. 
Not for itfelf,— -but for a nobler end, 
Th' Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue 1 
When inconfiftent with a greater good, 
Reafon commands to caft the lefs away : 
Thus life, with lofs of wealth, is well preferv'J, 
And virtue cheaply fav'd with lofs of life. — Ifenf. 

IT was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us from 
tyrannifing over one another, that no individual fhould be of 
fuch importance, as to caufe, by his retirement or death, any 
chafm in the world. — Rambler. 

TO negledl, at any time, preparation for death, is to fleep 
on our poll at a fiege : but to omit it ijQ old age, is to fleep at 
an attack. — Iilem, 

NOTHING more certain than to die, but when 
Is mofl uncertain : if fo, every hour * - * • 

We fhould prepare us for the journey, which 
Is not to be ptit off. I mufl fubmit 
To the divine decree, njgt argue it. — Beaumont* 



Death. — Defamai'ton, ' ^1 

NOW death draws near, a flrange perplexity ♦ 

Creeps coldly on me, like a fear to die. 
Courage uncertain dangers may a'oate ; 
But <vho can bear th* approach of certain fate ? 
The wifeft and the beil fo.iie fear mny (how, 
And wi/h to Itay, tho' they refolve to go. 
As fome faint pilgrim flanding on the ihore, 
Firft views the torrent he would venture o'er, 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade thro', and lother to go round ; 
Then dipping in his (lafF, does trial make 
How deep it is, and fighing pulls it back ; 
Sometimes refolv'd to fetch his leap, and then 
Runs to the bank, but there Itops (hort again : 
So I at once 

Both heavenly faith and human fear obey, 
And feel before me in an unknown way. — Dnd^n, 

THIS vafl, this folid earth, that blazing lun, 
Thofe flcies thro* which it rolls, muft all have end : 
What then is man, the fmalleft part of nothing ? 
Day buries day, month month, and year the year ; 
Our life is but a chain of many deaths ; 
Can then death's {iXi be fear'df our life much rather 2 
Liife is the defart,^ life the folitude $ 
Death joins us to the majority ; . 

'Tis to be born to Platos and TimoleonSf 
'Tis to be great for ever 1 
^Tis pleafure, 'tis ambition then to die. — Toung, 

DEFAMAriON. 

DOES humanity clothe and educate the unknown orphan ? 
Poverty, tliou haft no genealogies ; — See ! is he not the 



father of the child ? Thus do we rob heroes of the beft part 
of their glory — their virtue. Take away the motive of the 
aft, you take away all that is worth having in it ; — wreft it to 
ungenerous endsy you load the virtuous man who did it with 
infamy: — undo it all — I befeech you — give him back his 
honor. — reftote the jewel you have taken from him — replact 
him in die eye of the world — 

It is too late. — Sterne. 

GOOD naiiie in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their fouls. 
Who fteals my purfe, fteals tralh. *Tis fomething, nothing, 

Hi 
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'Twas mine, *VA his, and has been flave to thoufands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. — Shakefpeare. 

DEPENDENCE. 

THERE is no ftate more contrary to the dignity of wifdom, 
than perpetual and unlimited dependence, in which the under- 
ftanding lies ufelefs, and every motion is receired from external 
impulfe. Reafon is the great didindlion of human naturet 
the faculty by which we approach to fome degree of afTociation 
wiih celedial inielligences. But as the excellence of every 
power appeals only in its operations, not to have reafon, and 
to have it ufelefs and unemployed, are nearly the fame.— • 
Rambler, 

DOGMATISM. 

MAINTAIN a conflant watch at all times againft a 
dogmatical fpirit : fix not your afTent to any propofition in a 
firm and unalterable manner, till you hate fome firm and 
unalterable ground for it, and till you have arrived at feme 
clear and fure evidence ; till you have turned the propofition 
on all fides, and fearchei the matter through and throughf 
fo that you cannot be miftaken. And even where you think 
you have full ground of afTurancet be not too early, nor too 
frequent, in expreffiog this afifarance in too peremptory and 
positive a manner, remembering that human nature is always 
liable to miftake in this corrupt and feeble ftate.^ — Watts. 

DIFFIDENCE. 
DIFFIDENCE may check refolution, and obftnidl per- 
formance, but compenfates its embarraflraents by more impor- 
tant advantages. It conciliates the proud, and foftens th« 
fevere ; averts envy from excellence, and cenfure from mifcar- 
r iage. — Rambler, 

DESPOTISM. 

T AM not of your opinion, with regard to defpotifm and 
defpots. It appears to me horrible and abfurd to the laft degree, 
that a whole people fhould blindly fiibjedl themfelves to the 
caprice of one man, even if he were an angel. For my own 
part, I would not live under him a fingle day. This angel 
Miay hccomt io a moment a monfter thirfting after blood. 
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Defpotifm IS to me the mod abominable and difguftful of all 
bad governments ; man is perpetually crufhed, debafed, and- 
degraded by it. Look into hiflory, ancient and modern, and 
fee if ever there was one upon earth that was not an infult on 
mankind, and the difgrace of human nature. — Montefquieu* 

THE moft formidable enemy of the public welfare is not 
riot or fedition, but defpotifm : it changes the charadcr of 
a nation, and always for the worfe : it produces nothing but 
vices. Whatever might be the power of an Indian fult'an, he 
could never form magnanimous fubjedls ; he would never find 
among hisflaves the virtues of free-men. Chemiftry can extract 
DO more gold from a mixed body than is included in it ; and 
the mod arbitrary power caa draw nothing from a (lave bat 
the bafenefs he contains. — 

What is arbitrary power ? The feed of calamities, that, 
fown i«. the bofom of a date, Ipring up to bear the fruit of 
mifery and devaftation. — Helveiius. 

TrifEN all the elders of Ifracl gathered themfelves together, 
and cilneto Samuel unto Ramah, 

And faid unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy fors 
walk not in thy ways : now make unto us a king to judge us 
like all the nations. 

But the thing difpleafed Samuel, when they faid, Give us 
a king to judge us ; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord. 

And the Lord faid unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice 
of the people in all they fay unto thee; for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I iliould not 
reign over them. 

Now therefore hearken to their voice : hov/ceit, yet 
folemnly proted unto tijem, and fhow them the mar.ner of 
the king that (hall reign over them, 

And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people 
that aflvcd of him a king. 

And he faid, this Ihall be the manner of th.e king that 
fhall reign over you. He will u;ke your fons, and appci^;t 
them for himfelf/ for his chariots, and to be his horkrnen; 
and fome (hall run before his chariot. 

And he will take your daughters to be confc;L?iioners, and 
to be co^s, and to be bakers. 

And he v/ill take your fields, and your vineyards, and 
your olive-yards, even the bid of them, and give thiin to 
his fcryants. ^ 
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And he will take the tenth of your feed, and of yottr 
Tineyards, and give to his officers and to his fervants. 

And he will take your men ferrants and your maid fervants, 
and your goodiiclt young men, and your afTes, and pat them 
to his work. 

He will take the tenth of your fheep j and ye fhall be his 
fervants. 

And ye fliall cry out in that day, becaufe of your king; 
and the Lord will not hear you in that day. — 

Samuel^ h» i. chap, vtiu 
— LORD fupreme o'er all this formal race, 
The cedar claims pre-eminence of place. 
Like fome great eaRern king, it (lands alone, 
Nor lets th' ignoble croud approach its throne ; 
Spreads out its hanghty boughs, that fcorn to bend, 
A nd bids its fhade o'er fpacious fields extend j 
While in the compafs of its wide domain, 
Heaven fheds its foft prolific fliow'rs in vain : 
Secure and fhelter'd every fubjedt lies ; 
But robb'd of moirture, fickens, droops, and dies* 

O image apt of man's defpotic power, 
Which guards and fhelters, only to devour j 
Lifts high in air the Iplendors of its head, 
And bids its radiance o'er die nations fpread ; 
"While round its feet in filent anguifh lie 
Hunger, defpair, and meagre roifery ! — R. P, Knigbt. 

TH E lives and labour* of milKons are devoted to the fervice 
of a defpotic piince, whofe Jaws are blindly obeyed, and whofe 
wiflies are inflantly gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by 
= • the fplendid pidture ; and whatever may be the cool di<5late» 
\ of reafon, there are few among us, who would obftinateiy 
^^efufe a trial of the comforts and cares of royalty. It may 
therefore be of fome ufe to borrow the experience of Abdal 
Rahman, whofe magnificence has perhaps excited our admira- 
tion and envy, and to tranfcribe an authentic memorial which 
was found in the clofet of the deceafed caliph. " I have now 
♦' reigned above fifty years in vi'Rory or peace ; beloved by 
*< my fubjedls, dreaded by my enemies, and refpedled by my 
** allies. Riches and honors, power and pleafure, have waited 
*' on my call, nor does any earthly blefiing appear to have 
** been wanting to my felicity. In this fituation I have 
** diligently numher'd the days of pure and genuine happinefs, 
'' which have fallen ^o my lot : they amount to f our teen, ^^--^ 
Ciiion, . ' " 
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SUCH dupes are men to cudom, and fo prone 
To rev'rence what is ancient, and can plead 
J\. courfe of long obfervance for its ufe, 
That even fervitude, the worft of ills, 
Becaufe deliTer'd down from fire to fon. 
Is kept and guarded as a facred thing. 
But is it fit, or can it bear the fhock 
Of rational difcufHon, that a man 
Compounded and made up, like other men 
Of elements tumultuous, in whom luft 
And folly in as ample meafure meet, 
As in the bofoms of the (laves he rules. 
Should be a defpot abfolute, and boad 
Himfelf the only freeman of his land ? 
Should, when he pleafes, and on whom he will, 
Wage war, with any, or with no pretence 
Of provocation giv'n, or wrong fuftain'd. 
And force the beggarly lail doit, by means 
That his own humour dilates, from the clutcli 
Of poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thoufands, weary of penurious life, 
A fplendid opportunity to die ? 
8ay ye, who (with lefs prudence than of old, 
Jotham afcrib'd to his affemblcd trees 
In politic convention) put your truft 
I' th' fhadow of a bramble, and reclin'd 
In fancy'd peace beneath his dang*rous CTanch, 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his fway. 
Where find ye paffive fortitude ? Whence fprings 
Your felf denying zeal, that holds it good 
To ftroke the ptickly grievancef-and to hang 
His thorns with ftreamcrs of continual praifc ? — Cowpen 

DESPOTISM delights in war. It is its element. Aa 
the bull knows, by ioflin^l, that his firength is in his horns, 
and the eagle truils in his talons ; fo the defpot feels his 
puifTance moft, when furrounded by his foldiery arrayed for 
battle. With the fword in his hand, and his artillery around 
him, he rejoices in his might, and glories in his greatncfs. 
•Blood mult maik his path ; and his triun2};h is incomplete, 
till death and deftrudion (talk over the land, the harbingers 
of his iriumphant cavalcade. — Spirit of D<^rpotifin, 

WHaT are the chief con (i derations v-Jih defpots. previotifl 

to going iq wi^r^ ga4 ^t it§ cgfi^luiioA^ evidently the exgcuc 
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of money. Little is faid or thought of the lives lofl, or devoted 
to be loO:, except as matters of pecuniary value. ^ Humabity, 
indeed) weeps in filence and folitude, in the fequeflered (hade 
of private life; but is a fingle tear (hed in courts, or camps, 
or cabinets ? When men high in command, men of fortune 
and family, fall, their deeds are blazoned, and they figure 
in hiftory : but who, fave the poor widow and the orphan, 
enquire after the very names of the rank and file ? There they 
lie, a mafs of human flefli, not fo much regretted by the 
defpots as the horfes they rode, or the arms they bore. While 
fhips often go down to the bottom, ftruck by the iron thunder- 
bolts of war, and not a life is faved ; the national lofs is 
cftimated by the defpot, according to the weight of metal 
waded, and the magnitude and expence of the wooden caftle. 

DESPOTISM ! I would laugh at all thy extravagancies, 
thy folemn mummery, thy baby baubles, thy airs of infolence, 
thy finery and frippery, thy impotent infults over virtue, genius, 
aod all perfonal merit, thy ftrutting, felf-pleafing mien and 
language! I would confider them all with the eye of a 
Democritus, as affording a conftant farce, an inexhauftiole 
fund of merriment, did they not lead to the malevolent 
pafEons, which, in their e{fe(fls, forge chains for men born 
free, plunder the poor of their property, and fhed the blood 
of innocence. — Idem, 

W^HERE God caufed the fun to falne gaily, and fcattered 
plenty over the Uild, defpofs difFufed famine and folitude, 
The valley which laughed with fcorn, they watered with the 
tear of artificial hunger and dillrefs ; the plain that was bright 
with verduve, ar.d gay with ilowrets, they dyed red with gore. 
They operated en the world as the blafl: of an eafl wind, as 
a peililcjice, as a deluge, as a conflagration. And have they 
yet ceafed from the earth ? Calt your eyes over the plains of 
RuiTia, Poland, a great part of Europe, the wilds of Africa, 
and the gardens of AGa ; European defpotifm has united with 
oriental, to unparadife the provinces of India. — Idem. 

DuSPOTlSM is the grand lource of human misfortune, 
the Pandora's box out of which every curfe has iffiied, and 
fcarcely left even hope behind. Defpotifm, in its extremet 
is fattil to human hapj/mefs, and, in all its degrees and modifi- 
cations, injurious. The fpirit of it ought therefoie to be 
fut-preffed on the firft and flighteft appearance. It fhould be 

thi: ti^Jw'jivvr yf every good man, as fkr as his bell ^biliii^ 
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%l]l extend, to extirpate all arbivary government firom the 
globe. It fliould be iWept from the earth, or trampled under 
&ot| from China to Peru.— /d^. 

DULNESS. 

TDULNESS or deformity are not culpable in themfelvcs# 
but may 1)e very juftly reproached when they pretend to the 
honour of wit or the influence of beauty, — Lift of Pope* 

BOG. 

OF all the beafls that graze the lawn, or hunt the foreftj 
a dog is the only animal, that, leaving his fellows, attempts 
to cultivate the friendfhip of man. To man he looks, in all 
his npcefEties, with a fpeaking eye, for affiftance 5 exerts for 
him all the little fervice in his power, with chearfulnefs ^d 
pleafure ; for him bears famine and fatigue with patience gnd 
refignation. No injuries can abate his £delity; no diitrei^ 
induce him to forfake his benefa^or. Studious to pkafe and 
fearing to offend, he is dill an humble, liedfait dependant; 
and in him alone fawning is not flattery. How unkind, then# 
to torture this faithful creature, who has le^ the foreft to clain^ 
the protedion of man I How ungrateful a return to^the trufty 
animal for all its fervices ! — Goldfmith^ 

WHEN we 7i& according to our duty, we commit the event 
to him by whofe laws our adlions are governed, and who will 
fuflPer none to be finally punifhed for obedience. But when, 
in pro(pe<a: of fome good, whether natural or moral, we break 
the rules prefcribed to us, we withdraw from the diredtion of 
fuperior wifdom, and take all the confequences upon ourfelves. 
-^Prinee of AhyJJinia* 

BUTT and HAPPINESS. 

IT is an undoubted truth, that our duty is infeparably 
conneded with our happinefs. And why fhould we defpair 
of convincing every member of fociety of a truth fo important 
for him to know ? Should any perfon objed, by faying, that 
nothing like this, has ever yet been done; I anfwer, thai 
nothing like this has ever yet been tried. Society has hitherto 
been curfl with governments, whofe exigence depended on 
the extinction of truth. Every-moral light has been fmothered 
under the buihel of perpetu^ impojijion) from whjence i^ gsuM 
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but faint and glimmering rays, always infufficient to form any 
liFmlnous fy(lem on any of the civil concerns of men. But 
thefe covers are crumbling to the daft, with the governments 
which they fupports and the probability becomes more apparent, 
the more it is confidered, that fociety is capable of curing all 
tjic evils to which it has given birth. — Bar low, 

DEL AT. 

THE folly of allowing ourfelves to delay what we know 
cannot be finally efcaped, is one of the generfi=l weaknefTes, 
which, in fpite of the inllrudlion of moralifis, and the remon- 
(Irances of jteafon^ ipr^vail to a greater or lefs de^'/ee in every 
mind: even they wiio moll fteadily withftand it, find it, if 
not the moil violent, the moft pertinacious of their p^ons, 
always renewing its attacks,- and, though often van'^uuhed, 
never dellroycd. — Rambler* 

DRUNKENNESS, 

NOTHING ia-morc erroneous than the common obferva- 
-lion, that men, who are ill-natured and quarrelfome when 
Aey are drunk, arc very worthy perfons when they are fober ; 
for drink^in reality doth not reverfe nature, or create palfion* 
in men which did not exiil in them before. — Fielding, 

THERE 18 not perhaps ^ more excellent inllitution than 
that of PitiacuSf mentioned by Ari/lotk in his politics, by 
which a blow given by a drunken man was more feverely 
punifhed, than if it had been given by one that was fober ; 
for Pittacus (fays Ari/htJe) confidered the utility of the public, 
(as drunken men are more apt lo ftrike) and not the excufe 
v/hich might otherwife be allowed to their drunkenncfs.— /<c/(«w. 

DEVEPTION, 

DECEIT and falfehood, whatever conveniencies they may 
for a time promife or produce, are, in the fum of life, obftacles 
to happirrefs. Thofe who profit by the cheat diftrull the 
deceiver ; and the aft by which kindnefs was fought, puts an 
end to confidence. — Rambler, 

DESPAIR. . :m 

CONSIDERING the unforefccn events of this world, we 

fhould be taught that no human condition (hould infpire mea 

with abfolute deipair. — Fielding, 

UNHAPPY man ! with ftorms of paffion toft. 

When £rSt he Jcarnt b» vagrant <;VSVi>«^^ loft* 



On the cold floor his trenibling limbs he fluog. 

And with thick blows his holJow bolom rung ; 

Then up he ftarted, and with fix'd furprife, 

Upon her pi6lure threv/ his frantic eyes, 

"While thus he cry'd, " lo her my life was boundj 

** Warm in each feature is her mother found ; 

^* Perhaps defpair has been her faul guide, 

** And now fhe floats upon the weeping tide ; 

** Or, on the willow hung, with head reclin'd^ 

** All fale and cold ftie wavers in the wind. 

«• Did I not force her hence by harfli commands ? 

** Did not her foul abhor the nuptial bands ?" ' 

Teach not, ye fires, your daughters to rebel ; 

By council rein their wills, but ne'er compel.— Gajp. 

DISHONMSrr. 

DISHONEST minds, juft like the jaundic'd fight. 

See honed deeds in a diihonefl: light ; 

Thro' clouds of guilt, the innocent they view, 

And (lain each virtue with fome vicious hue. 

The juft and good look with a diflPerent eye, 

By generous hearts they generous a<5lions try ; ^ 

Govern 'd by honor, honor they revere, 

^nd think each virtue, like their own, fincere. — Better, 

DJSritESS. 

HAS pity loft its mighty power to move. 

That all my mournful forrows can't incline you, 

To weigh my fufFeringi with my real deferts ? 

Can you then fee me with a broken heart. 

Wretched, wand'ring, and forfook by all. 

Except th' infulting rabble at my heels ? 

And as pinching need, or thirft, or hunger, 

Shall make me ieek relief from door to door. 

Perhaps receive harih language and reproach, 

loftead of fuccour to fupply my wants. 

Then after all the mis'ries of the day. 

Soon as th' unwholefome night brings on its dews, 

Under fortie dropping eve, or leaflefs hedge. 

Shivering and alraoft ftarv'd with piercing cold, 

Repofc niy weary limbs, with toil i2X\gM'd.~~WandejforJ. 
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MME8TIC HAPPINESS, 

DOMESTIC ^appinefs, thou only blift 
Of Paradife that has farriTM the fall ! 
Though few now taftc thee unimpair'd and pure^ 
Or, tafting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm 
(3r too incautious to preferve thy fweets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which negleft 
Or temper (beds into thy cryftal cup. 
Thou art the nurfe of Tirtue. In thine arms. 
She fmilesy appearing* as in truth (he is, 
Heav'n bom, and deflin'd to the fkies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleafure is adored. 
That reeling goddefe, with the zonelefs waifU 
And wandering eyes, ftill leaning on the arm 
Of noTclty, her fickle frail fupport $ 
For thou art meek and cooftant, hating chaogCf 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried lore, 
Joys that her flormy raptures nerer yield.-^Cow/ff. 

THE great end of prudence is to give chearfulnefs to thofe 
hours which fplendor cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilirate. Thofe foft intervals of unbended amufement, in 
which aAntn (brinks to his natural dimenfions, and throws aiide 
the ornaments of difguifes, which he feels, in privacy, to be 
ufelefs incumbrances, and to lofe all effed when they become 
familiar. To ht haffj at borne is the ultimate refult of all 
ambition ; the end to which every enterprife and labor tends, 
and of which every de(ire prompts the profecution. It is 
indeed at hotm that every man muft be known, by thofe who 
would make a juft e(Kmate either of his virtue or felicity; for 
fmiles and embroidery are alike occafional ; and the mind is 
often dre(red for (bow in painted honor, and fi^tious benevo- 
lence. — Rambler, 

THE higheft panegyric that domeftic virtue can receivct 
is the praife of fervants ; for however vanity or infolence may 
look down with contempt on the fuffrage of men uodigntficd 
with wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very teldom 
happens that they commend or blame without juftice.— -/dbi. 

LISSENTIONS. ^ 

IN all difputes between the people and their rulers, the 
prefumption is at lead upon a par in favor of the people. 
Experience may perhaps juftify me in going farther. Where 
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popukr difcontents have been very prevalent, it may well l>e 
affirmed andfupported^ that there has been generally ibmcthing 
found amifsin the confHtution or in the conducl of government. 
The people have no intcrefl in diforder. When they do wrong, 
it is their error, and not their crime. But with the governing 
party of theftate, it is far otherwife. They certainly may ait 
ill by defign as well as by miftake. " The revolutions which 
** occur in great dates, are not the cfFedt of chance or the 
** caprice of the people. Nothing difgufls the grandees of a 
** kingdom fo much as a weak or deranged government. But 
*' the people never revolt through a thirft of innovation, bat 
** through impatience of fuffering." Thefc are the words of 
t great man ; of a minifter of ftate [Sully] and a zealous 
aflerter of monarchy. V/hat he fays of revolutions is equally 
true oi all great diilurbances. — Burke. 

JE^ALXTjT of MANKIND, 

ALL men are created equal. — Declaration of Independence, 

ALL men are born equally free and independent; therefore 
all government of right originates from the people, is founded 
in confent, and iollituted for the general good. — Cc?iftitution 
wf Neiv-Hampjhire* 

ALL men are born free and equal, and have certain 
natural, effential, and unalienable rights ; among which may 
be reckoned ihe right of enjoying and defending their lives and 
liberties; that of acquiring, poflclTing, and protcC'iing piopsrty; 
in fine, that of fc^eking and obtaining their liifety and happiasfs. 
— Conjlituiion of Majfachufetts, 

ALL men are boin equally free and independent, and have 
certain natural, inhereni:, and unalienable rights; amongli: 
which are, the enjoying and defending life and liberty — 
acquiiing, pofTelling, and proie^^Hng proj^erty — and purniini; 
and obtaining huppiiicfs and fiif;;ty. — C'jujiitutim of Vcimant. 

WHAT is the race of mankind but one family, v.idely 
fcattered upon the face of the earth \ all men by na-.ur,: arc 
bro th ers — Fenelon . 

SEARCH we the fecret fprings. 

And backwards trace the principles of things ; 
There fhall we find, that v/hen rhe world began, 
' One common mafs cou^pos'd the mould of m.in ; 
One parte of fltfn on all degrees befrov/M, 
And kneaded up alike with moiU'uing blcod. 
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5S Ameriam Moniloi'. 

The fame almighly power inrpir'd the frame 

With kirdltd life, and form'd the fouls ihe fame 

The faculiies of intelJea and will. 

Difjicna'd with equal hand, rfifpos'd with cquarfldl!, j 

Like libctty indulg'd with choice of good or ill. 

Thus, born alike, frotii virtue firll big»ii 

The diffrcnee that diltinguilh'd man from mai : 

lie claim'd no title from dcfceiit of blocxi. 

But that wiiich made him noble, made hir.i gaad.-^DtyJim. 

THERE is no more i.iv/ard valiie in tJie greaieft emperor 
than in ihe meaneft of his fubjids. His body is compofed 
of the fame fublldnc.-, th; (ime parts, ind with the lame or 
greater infirmities; his etiucstion ij generally v. crfe, bv jlaitery, 
idltnefs, and luxury, and thofe tcil iiiipoii:io:iJ thit earlj 
power is ;'lt to give. It is lliertiurc ag.-in.'! ccmr.;oii fenfe, 
that his private j^eifunal inteici', rr pkafurc, fnould b< put 
in the b^-Lincc with the fafety of uiJIioDS, every one of which 
is his tqual by nature. — Sviiji, 

MEN arc no! naturally 0p1dc.1t, couriiers, noble:, o: !:ingi. 
We corac into ihe world naked and poor: v.'s arc Jl fubjcd 

The lie:! have imtntttor rppei-'tes ihne the poor, nor (j^lrker 
(ligiiHion: tiie in;!;ii:r h^;-. iuit ]o~n!.T arms or fir.-:(i_;^i thaa 
th.; ft:! vant ; a great man is r.o talter tliijt the KcaDc/l artiwa 



FXTT-NDED empire, like cvpanded g 
lischaiigcs fdid ftrergth for ftiule fplcndor.'^ 




SUCH is the 

if it be c'^nliricred how m-rh hfi^ir.efs is gS 
IDuch. n-jftiT efciiped, by frtqueiit ar.d vioIcniJteiB 
bcdy.~A.;;*.'.v 

i:>:Z?.C!;li^c;-.nno'feci:re'.:s from ;!%.;' ifToiiiiinn to which 
we arc de..reeH; b'jt, while '.lie foul arJ b'!(.'ycni-:i.n!e united, 
■j^jan rr.sln; tho alT; oiir.iyn riliufiriF. ar<l pits piububk- hopM 
thar they "-.iW he dicj ii.e.i'hy an wf,' ^.-...rnisn. It wa- t 
n-ir;ii:!e r r. taj: t!x ar,rif-.i:s, that acute dif^iifsscic f. .-i>i hjsvfd, 
on.; c';.,'nv. iicm ;;wr!..es: il'e d .rt cf d'.iih, \i.-k:-i. ivlU _ 
'■ .-; ■ - ..ji ; but we poifoa it by oiir own Ujircouduit.-ZfiMf. 
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/ 

JIDUCATIOX. 

CHILDREN, like tender Ozicrs, take the bow, 
And ai-thcy ilrft arc fa.l-.i »;i'd, al ayn gio'v: 
For wjac we learn in yuu!!), to th;ir. :^:j c 
In arre we nre by fecond naLarj ■): j;. :. — _>• v^/'.*?. 

PiiY:)ICAL kncjvvlcJr;;-t is nf hioli i it o Oilier ypcc, t;irt 
one man m-!v know "ar-oih-.r iii'f ir!s life wi^Jr.?'-: :••■:;: 'I'e 
to <. 'lijTiatc hi;: flciij in :;yd.".:;:.i:l.:s or ::.":•!:: -i 0:11 y ; 'm i :; ■.:■ ;\d 
and v.rudfn'.ial cli'.- \:\?,\' i ■:::rir-i:.i.i-ly avr-oarG. V'w^Xc :x. ! rn, 
tiiCi^/sjre^ are ti) hj rj...i ,.t f. ■io^.^l, tliut l-'.i>:)lv r.>»i •...."■ '"■-i 
O'i \y^:x-C'j-'.<::^ no(:- ■■viiicij^:. ^ o:' ir.irai truth: a-.A wx^A i::.'.ii. i 
for co;-,v..i wi'''j:i ; ;.vl ib.^lie nur.-v.fVs ;vre bell fLi\v.\l L", ]-_'C\'.:, 
ora*:ors. r/.d hi-'.oii.ms — ■ iji- nf MUun. 

I r ouf'iit ;.'l.v;jv8 re be ftea-jilv inculcarcd. that virfii.: i. th« 
h!,>h'j;f proof of undi^r^iaiidinp. and the or.Iv fcilid !j..'.s ot 
gr'pr^^c^'s ; and that vice is ?he n:'.iural conftqiieoce of n :iro.r 
thoui'his ; that it begins in nu-bike, and envis in ignominy.—* 
Rar.'-.b^er, 

I CONSIDER an human foul wi'-hont cducatijin, h'ko 
marble in the quarry^ v.liicb /hcwr. n'jnc of its inlicrcnt beauiies, 
till thr .'idli of the poiiiT.cr fetches ov.\ the c.')lours, makes the 
fuiface fhine, and di'.'co ''tis every orr.ameriiui cloud, fpot, knd 
vein that runs throuoh the body of k Eductition, iii*.i.r t!:e 
fame manner, when it works upon a noble mind, dvawj out 
to view every Ir.tent virtue r.nd pcrfcclion, which, wirhoiit (ucU 
helps, are never able to njake their appearance. — SpcCiator, 

IT is incumbent on every man who confults his own dinni:/ 
to rctra^ his error tfs luon as lie difcovers it, without f-wring 
any cenfure fo much as that of his own mind. As ju'licc 
requircAfli^t all injaraes ibould be repaired, it is the duty of 
him whdiihias fcduccd others by b^id pia6lices, or falle notions, 
to cndeS^our that fuch as hare adopted his errors fliuulci know 
hiS retradiion, and that thofe who have learned vice by liis 
example, fliould, by his example, be taught amendment-— - 
JRambltr, 

FREEDOM. 664668 A 

COUN PRIES arc generally peopled in proportion as they 
are free, and are certainly haj)|iy in that proport.i(,n ; iind upon 
the fame trai^t^f land that would nUuntain a liur.dvtd v.Vi^ovii^'wA 
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freemen in plenty, five thoufand flaves would ftarre. Libirtj 
naturally draws new people to it, as well as increafcs the old 
(took; and men as naturally run, when they dare, from flavery 
and wrcichedncrs. Kence great cities, loflng rheir tibertieSi 
become defarcs ; and little towns by liberty grow great citie*. 

CIVIL freedom is not, as many have endeavoured to 
perfuade tis, a thing that lies hid in the depth of abftrufe fcience. 
It is a blefling and a benefit, not an abibadl fpeculation ; and 
all the jufl reafoning that can be upon it, is of fo coarfe a 
texture, as perfectly to fuit the ordinary capacities of thofe 
who are to enjoy, and of thofe who are to defend it. Far 
from any refemblance to thofe propofitions in geometry and 
metaphyfics, which admit no medium, but muit be true or 
falfe in all their latitude ; focial and civil freedom, like all 
other things in common life, aie varioufly mixed and modifiedi 
•njoyed in very different degrees, and fhaped into an iniinite 
diverfity of forms, according to the temper and circumftances 
of every community. The extreme of liberty (which is iti 
tbflrafl perfection, but its real fault) obtains no where, nor 
ought to obtain any where. Becaufe extremes, as we all 
know, in every point which rehtes either to our duties or 
fatisfadlions in life, are deflrudlive both to virtue and enjoyment. 
Liberty too mud be limited in order to be poflefTed. The 
degree of reftraint it is impolfible in any cafe to fettle precifely. 
But it ought to be the con flan t aim of every wife public 
council, to find out by cautious experiments, and rational, cool 
endeavors, with how little, not how much of this reflraint| 
the community can fubfifl. — Burke» 

WHOSE freedom is by fuff'rance, and at will 
Of a fuperior, he is never free. 
Who lives, and is not weary of a life 
Expos'd to manacles, deferves them well. 
The flate that ft rives for liberty, though foil'd, 
And forc'd t' abandon what fhe bravely fought, 
Deferves at leaft applaufe for her attempt, 
And pity for her lofs. But that's a caufe 
Not often unfuccefaful ; power ufurp'd, 
Is weaknefs when oppos'd ; confcious of wrong, 
'Tis pufjllanimous, and prone to flight. 
But fiaves, thai once conceive the glowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itfelf pofTefs 

All that the conteil calls for *, fpirit, (Irengtbi 



Freedom, icr 

The fcorn of danger, and united hearts^ 

The fureft prefage of the good they feek. — Cowper, 

TEMPT me no more. My foul can ne'er comport 
With the gay flaveries of a court ; 

I've an averfion to thofe charms. 
And hug dear liberty in both mine arms. 
• Go, vaflal-fouls, go, cringe and wait. 
And dance attendance at Honorio's gate ; 
Then run in troops before him to compofe his fiate : 
Move, as he moves ; and, when he loiters, (land 5 

You're bat the (liadows of a man. 

Bend when he fpe/ks ; and kifs the ground : 
Go, catch th' impertinence of found : 
Adore the follies of the great : 
Wait till he fmiles ; but lo, the idol frown'd, 

And drove them to their fate. 
Thus bafe-born minds. But as for me, 

I can and will be free : 
Like a ilrong mountain, or fome ftately tree. 

My foul grows firm upright, 

And as I Hand, and as I go, . ^ 

It keeps ray body fo ; ^ S 

No, I can never part with my creaticn-right. 

Let Haves and affes floop and bow, 

I cannot make this iron knee 
Bend to a meaner power than that which form'd it ficc^-lFailSi 

WHEN God from chaos gave the world to be, 
Man then he form'd, and formM him to be free, 
In his own image (lampt the favorite race — 
How diir'll thoo,- tyrant, the fair Icamp deface I 
When on niRnklnd you tix your al»jc>cl chains, 
No more the image of than God re-./'iins ; 
O'er a dark fceno a darker ihadc in drawn, 
His work difhondur'd, and our glory gone ! — Frcucg,u* 

ONE truth is clear from nature, condant iHly-'' 
Kings hold not worlds or empires at tieir wiii : — 
Nor nbcis they, who native fretnom claim, 
Conq\ie<l alone can raafy the name — 
But oreat the taflc, rcfiiiance to controid 
When genuine i'/V/^/f ^Jr?s thj Irubborn foul. 
The warlike b.?a!t, in Lyblan defarrs plac'd 
To reign the mafier of the fun-burnt walte, ■ 
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Not tamely yields to wear a fervile chain ; 

FvKce may aUempt it, and attempt in vain- 

Kervoi'S and bold, by native valour led : 

His prowefs llrikes the proud invader dead^ 

By force nor fraud from freedom's charms beguiPdf 

lie reigns fccure the monarch of the wild. — Idem* 

FLt\ 

BUSY, curious, thirfly fly. 
Drink with me, and drink as I : 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
CouldA thou fip, and iip it up. 
Make the mod of life you may, 
Life is fliort, and wears away. 
Both alike are mine and thine, 
Ha(l*nino quick to theiT decline : 
Thine's a fummer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threefcore : 
Threefcore fummers, when they're gone. 
Will appear as fliort as one. 

FASTING. 

THE mifer fads, bscaufe he will not eat ; • 
The poor man falls, becaufe he has no meat ; 
The rich man fafis, with greedy mind to fpare ; 
The glutton i^iiXh^ to eal the greater fliare. 
The hypocrite, he fafls, to feera more holy ; 
1 he righteous nian> to puniili (in and folly. 

FRAILTY. 

THE bed of men appear fometimcs to be flrange compounds 
of contradictory quulitics: and, were the accidental overfights 
and folly cf the wifelt man* — the failings and imperfe^^iions of 
a reli^iou'j man, — the haliy afls and paffiona^e words of a 
merk man ; were they to rife up in judgment agiunll them,— 
ard an ill nq»urtd judge be fuffered to njaik, in this manner, 
what lias been done amifs — what chaia^ier {o unexceptioaablc 
as to be able to dand before him ? — St erne, 

FREEMAN. 

HE is the freeman whom the truth makes freCi 
And all are flaves heflde. There's rot a chaia 
2'bit helliih foes coufed'ratc for Iiis harm 



Freeman^'^Firfi Pair. tfif 

C&n wind around him, but he cafls it off 

With as much eafe as Samfon his green ivitheau 

lie looks abroad hito the varied £eld 

Of Nature ; and tho' poor, perhaps, compared 

With thofe whofe manfions glitter in his (ightf 

Calls the delightful fcenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the vallies hiS| 

And the relplendent livers ; hii t* enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence infpir'd, 

Can lift to Heav'n an unprefumptuous eye, 

And fmiling fay — My father made them ail. 

Are they not his by a peculiar right ; 

And by an emphasis of int'reft his, 

Whofe eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whofe heart with praife, and whofe exalted mind 

With worthy dioughts of that unwearied love 

That plann'd, and built, and ftill upholds a world. 

So cloth'd, with beauty, for rebellious man I — Cowpef* 
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THE wide earth finifli'd, from his weflern thronCj 
In fplendid beauty look'd the gladfome fun ; 
Calm were the fkies ; the fields with luOre crown'd. 
And nature's incenfe fiU'd ih' etherial round, 
Enfhrin'd in facred light, the Maker fiood. 
Complacent fmilM, and own'd the work was good. 
Then from his hand, in filent glory, caijic 
A nobler form, and man his dellin'd name; 
Ere«fl, and tall, in folemn pomp he itood, 
And living virtue in his vilage glow'd. 
Then, too, a fairer being fiiow'd her charms j 
Young beauty wanton'd in her fnowy arms ; 
The heav'ns around her bade their graces fly, 
And love fat blooming in her gentle eye. 
O pair divine ! fuperior lo your kind ; 
To virtue fafhion'd, and for blifs defign'd! 

Ke, born to rule, with calm uplifted brow, 
I^ook'd down majeftic on the world below ; 
To hcav'n, his manfion, turn'd his thoughts fublimCj 
Or rov'd far onward thro' the fcenes of time j 
O'er na-ure's kingdom ca(l a fearching eye, 

And dar'd to trace the lecrets gf the iky; . 
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On fancy's pinions fcann'd the bright abode. 
And claim'd his friend, an angel^ or a God. 

Her he endu'd with nature more refin'df 
A lovelier image, and a fofter mind. 
To her he gave to kindle fweet deli re, 
To roufe great thoughts, and fan th' heroic fire ; 
At pity's gentle call to bend his ear ; 
To prompt for woe the unafFedled tear ; 
In fcenes refin'd his foft'ning foul improve, 
And tune his wifhes with the hand of love. 
To her he gave with fweetnefs to obey, 
Infpire the friend and charm the lord away ; 
Each bleeding grief with balmy hand to heal. 
And teach his rending finews not to feel ; 
£ach joy t' improve, the pious wifh to raife. 
And add new raptures to his languid praife. 

To this lovM pair a blefs'd retreat was given^ 
A feat for angels, and an humbler heaven ; 
Fair Eden nam*d : in fwift fucceffion, there 
Glad fcenes of rapture \cd the vernal year ; 
Round the green garden, living beauty play *d ; 
In gay profufion earth her treafures fpread ; 
The air breath'd fragrance : ftreams harmonious rung. 
And love, and tranfport, tun'd the aerial fong» — Dwight* 

jpj^uGALirr. 

FRUGALITY may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the filler of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that 
is extravagant, will quickly become poor ; and poverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. It will almoft 
aUvays produce a paffive compliance with the wickednefs of 
others : and there are few who do not learn by degrees to 
pradife thofe crimes which they ceafe to cenfure. — Rambler, 

THOUGH in every age there are fome who, by bold 
adventures or by favourable accidents, rife fuddenly into riches, 
the bulk of mankind mu(t owe their affluence to fmall and 
gradual profits, below which their expcnce muft be refolutely 
reduced. — Idem* 

FAVOUR. 
BESTOWING one favour on fome men they think is 
giving them a right to aik a fecond. The firft they look upon 

as a gift— the reft wc paymeat§,-^i^^W//?^, 



Forgivenefi.'-^ Fornix lOJ 

FORGIFENESS. 

THE braie only know how to forgire ; — it is the moft 
refined and generous pitch of virtue human nature can arrive 
at. Cowards have done good and kind actions, — cowards 
have even fought, nay foraetimes, even conquered ; but a 
coward never forgave. It is not in his nature ; — the power 
of doing it flows only from a ftrength and greatnefs of foul, 
confcious of its own force and fecurity, and above the little 
temptations of relenting every fruidefs attempt to interrupt its 
happinefs. — Sterne. 

WHOEVER confiders the wcaknefs both of himfelf and 
others, will not long want perfuafives to forgivenefs. Wc 
know not to what degree of malignity any injury is to be 
imputed, or how much its guilt, if we were to infpedl the 
mind of him that committed it, would be extenuated bj 
miflake, precipittilcei .or negligence. We cannot be certain 
how much more j^&d than was intended, or how much we 
increafe the mifchief to ourfelves by voluntary aggravations. 
We may charge to defign the cfFedls of accident. We may 
think the blow violept, only becaufe we have made ourfelves 
delicate and tender; wc are, on every fide, in danger of 
error and guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by Ipeedy 
forgivenefs. — RambUr. 

FAME. 

THE CTil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. — Shakefpearh 

ILL (hall we judge, if from the mouth of faniQ 
We mark the charaders of vice and virtue, 
Here pageants rife, made by tradition heroes, 
Form'd by the poet or the loofe hiftorian ; 
There you behold imaginary gods, 
Rais'd by the venal breath of (laves to heav'n, 
Swoln with the praife of fools, ignobly great, 
By lull, ambition, tyranny or rapine ; 
While the good prince, whofe foft indulgent naturt 
Delights in peace, and bleffes all with plenty 
Who fmile beneath him, is revil'd and cenfur'd, 
As an inadlive, ufelefs, idle drone. — C. Johnfotu 

FATE. 
THERE is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, ukco Sit the £ood; kads ou t.o Coiuut \ 
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Omitted, all the TOyage of their life 
Is bound in ihallows^ and in miferies. 
On fuch a nill fea are ve nnw afloat, 
And wT. nuft take the current when it fcrvcSf 
Or loR' oil' . cfitures. — Shahffprare, 

M.\N makes his fate rxcording to his mind: 
The weak ]o\v fpirit fortune makes her Aavc, 
But fhe's a drudge when hc^or'd by the brave. 
If fate weave common thrcr'.d, he'll cha'ige the doom, 
And v/ith ncv.' purple fpr«:?.d p. nobler loom. — Drydmh 

HEAV'Nhsis to 'a\\ allotted, fbun or l?.te, 
Some lucky revolut'on of '}:.\'\7 f.jte : 
Whcfe nionons if we 'vrvrc'i and puifle vith fkill, 
(For humr^.n aood dtq^cnds on i^-jniir 'vviD) 
Our fortr.ne rofis a? from a fn^cc^b d'.fr.ent^ 
And fiT»r« tl:o fril impreOion t. lies its bent; 
But if un^eiz'd. fhe glides away like wipd, '!" 
^ nd leaves repe-^iing folly far behind ; " ;;' 
Now, now Ihe me:ets you vith a g^oi lous prize. 
And fpreads her loclis before her ;is fhe flies. — Iden^ 

FIGH/TKC. (fir retil-us Covatry.J 



In a jurt caufc. and for i^vr lc ur.iry's fafety, 

Is the be(^ office of tb(: bcrfi of n^t- -i \ 

And to decline it wiv.n \\^cSt n^rave^ urge, 

Is infamy beneath a ccv/ard's i:j.Czc.ti':; — Havard. 

rj.ArrEP.r. 

OF all wild bea^s, piefervc r»'.e from a tyrant, 
And of all tame, a flatterer. — johv.f'.n, 

CEASE, ct:;k this flattery! 

*Tis a me:in, vii:ic/js huLir thofc contnufl, 
Who hide the \itwVA piirpole of their fouls 
Under its fmoorh nnd glitt'ring oriiaments, 
As they difdair'd the honefl company 
Of plain and naiivc tiuth -^^Maijb, 

HE that is much Mattered, foon learns to flatter himfelf. 
We are commonly taught our duty by fear or fhanie; and how 
can they ad upon the man who hears nothing but his own 
praifes ? — Life of Swift. 

NEITHER our virtues or vices arc all nur own. If there 
V'crQ DO cowardice, there wpuW be little yifoU'Dcq. Pride 



eaooot ri/e to Any great degree, but by the coticurreoce of 
blandiniment, or the fi:l^crar,ce ot' tamenefs. The vf retch 
who would ihrink and croud: before one who fhould d*it hi* 
eyes upon him with the fpiri: of natural eouality, becomes 
cipii:lous and tyrannical uhen he fees himkif approached with 
a do\;'nca'b look, ^nd hcais the foft addrefTes of av/e and 
fervility. To chofe v ho arc wiJiin?. lO purchafe favor by 
crinncs and com;Jiance, Is to be imputed the haughtinefs that 
leavej nothing to be hoped by firmnefs and integrity. — RamUtr* 

FORTirunE. 
■IM ilrugglinp wlm misfortunci 



Lies the iru": y;root' of viai.e. On iniooth fca» 
How n:aiiV bau'.^!'^ b;»iits d;<re ftt their fails, 
And maLc -in cniii! way vi;h firmer re/Tcls : 
But let ihc lCj-.j; 'j(i orcc enrtfje the fea, 
And then behold the flrong ribb*d aigofie 
Eojnciing het'.vecn the ocean and the air, 
Like Pejitus mounted on his Pegafus ; 
Then where ac thofe wtalc rivals of the main ? 
Or, lo avoid ih-^ tempert, ikd to port, 
Or made a prey to Neptune. E'en tlnis 
Do emp'iy fliew and trne-prizM worth divide 
In fiornis of fortune,— 5/^^; /^/Jv^/;v. 

LET ft)ruine ompr.y her whole qijiver on me. 
I have a foul, thrt, like an ample fliield, 
Can take in all, and verge eno-.igh for more. 
Fate was not mi^-e, nor am I Fate's : 
Souls know nc corquerors — Dryclen, 

\Vi i'H fiich unfhakei. temper of the foul 
To bear die I'viliing tide; of profpejoiis fortune^ 
Is to dcfcrve that forr-m:*. In advorilty 
The mind groins rcu^-h by bufF^tin^' the temped j 
But in fucct'-3 dilTolving, firks to ciie, 
And lofcs all her iirmnefs. — Ro'-ju*. 

TKO' plung'd in ills, and exeicis'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind defpair : 
When prefs'd by dancers, and bciet wiih foes, 
Tl^e heav'ns tlieir tirn-jly fuccour ioterpofc ; 
And v hen our virtue fii ks. o'crv.l.clmM vvlili cij^f, 
By uufcrcTeci: cxpLdicnts brin^ relief. — -//. Phr.H^'i. 
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JfORrUNE. 

FORTUNE fometimcs affumes z rugged bro^j 
Sut to endear her fmiles, and make the turn 
More welcome to us, as 'tis unexpedted— - 
How fweet is reft after a toilfome day ! 
How plcafant light after a length of darknefs ! 
How relifhing good fortune after ill ! — Havard, 

FORTUNE ! Made up of toys and impudence. 
Thou common jade, that haft not common feafe ! 
But, fond of bus*ncfs, infolently dares 
Pretend to rule, and fpoil the world's aiS^rs. 
She fluttering up and down, her favours throws 
On the next met, not minding what fhe does. 
Nor why, nor whom (he helps or injures, knows. 
Sometimes (he fmiles, then like a fury raves, 
Andfcldom truly loves but fools or knaves. 
Let her love whom ifhe pleafe, I fcom to woo her; 
While (he ftays with mc, I'll be civil to her ; 
But if fhe offer once to move her wings, 
I'll fling her back all her vain gewgaw things ; 
And arm'd with virtue, will more glorious ftand. 
Than if the wanton bow'd at my command— ^j/ri/zj^/'j;*. 

AY me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron ? 
What plaguy mifchiefs and mif-haps 
Do dog him ftill with after-claps ! 
For tho* Dame Fortune feem'd to fmile, 
And leer upon him for a while ; 
She 11 after fhew him, in the nick 
Of all his honours a dog- trick. 
For Hudlhras^ who thought he'd wo« 
The field ascertain as a gun ; 
And, having routed the whole troop. 
With vidlory was cock-a-hoop.: 
Found in few minutes to his coft. 
He did but count without his hoft ; 
And that a turn-ftile is more certain, 
Than, in events of war, Dame Fortune. — Hudlhras- 

EXAMPLES need not be fought at any great diftance, 

prove that fuperiority of fortune has a natural tendency to kin< 

pride, and that pride feldom tails to exert itfelf in conten 

SLTiA \tS\x\\.. This is often the efledt of hereditary wealth, a 

ofhoDon oaly enjoyed by x\\z rciwlx oC others. — J^hnf^n* 
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I 

FROM faftion and violence in the caufc of Iibcrtv, which 
difgrace the caufe itfeJf, and give advantage to the favorers of 
arbitrary power, I mojl anxiouJJy iljjp.iade all who love mankind 
and their country. Fa(5tion and violence are defpotic in the 
extreme. They bring all the evils of tyranny, without any 
confolaiion, but that they are ufually tranfient; whereas tyranny 
is durable. They de^roy themfelveS) or are dertroyed by 
force in the hands of a funerior power. In cither cafe, mi!cli 
is lo/i to the caufe of liberty ; beca'jfe the perfons who Inve 
been beirnyed by their palFions into exccfTes, were pr-.-^tv.My 
Jincere\ ai).i iF they hiii bten alfo rfV/rrz-f/ and mo.-lcriiue, wot Id 
have been cfFedlual as v/cU as zealous pronioters of ih.- public 
gt)od. It is certain, that very hone't men are very a*>t to be 
betrayed into violence by their warmth of temper. They 
mean good, and do ill. They becorrc the ir.inumerti of 
difpaflionate knares; and are often led into extravaganc.s by 
the very party againft whom they aft, in order that ihcy may 
be expofed, and become oL noxious to ctniure. 

Wifdom is gentle, delibera':;, caui.ious Noth'ng violent 
is durable. 1 hope ihc lovers of liberty wil! ih'-w the finrcrity 
of their attachment by the wifdoni of tbjir cor (.'aft. Tumulcuary 
proceedings always exhibit foms api^earance of infauiy. A 
blow ftruck with blind violence may inil;cr a wound or a bruife, 
but it may fall in the wrong place; it may even injure y\\t hand 
that gives it, by its own iil-diref^ed force. — Sprh of Dtfp'^i'tfm. 

FUJEXJ). 

AS fire and water are of common ufes, 
And in their kinds effential for fujmoit : 
So is a friend, juft fuch a fiend a? you ; 
The joys of life are heightcn'd by a friend ; 
The woes of life are Icfl'enM by a friend ; 
In all the cares of life, we by a fijrd 
A iTi fiance find — WlioM be withtuit a friend ? — IVindcsford, 

THOU think'fl me, fuic, that abject ilave thou art, 
A-flranger to the facrcd laws of iriendihif). 
Whom generous fcntimcnts could nsvcr warm. 
Slull I, becaufc t'lc waves bej^in to fwell, 
And gathering clouds pcitcnd the tiling florm, 
Dcferi my fricnJ, and pooily fly to fhore ? 
Let them come on, and ratilc o'er my head : 

K 
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To the full tcmpert's rage expos'd together, 

Safe in the bark of innocence we'll rule, 

Outbrave the billows, and deride their tumult. — Frowdim 

FRIENDSHIP. 

friendship's dear ties for gen'rous fouls were made* 
When they relax, black woes our peace invade : 
Friendfhip from every ill can life defend ; 
Our guardiaTi angePs but a faithful friend. — Savaj^e, 

FRIENDSHIP, thou greateit happinefs below! 
The world would be a defart, but for thee ; 
And man himfelf, a nobler fort of brute ; 
Wherefore did Heav'n our god- like reafon give ? 
To make the charms of converfation fweet ; 
To open and unbofom all our woes ; 
For life's fure medicine is a faithful friend. — Tracy. 

THE two firm rocks on which all friendfhips iiand. 
Are love of freedom, and our country's glory ; 
Piety, valour, and paternal love 
Form the arifing pile: the other virtues 
Candour, beneficence, and moral truft, 
Are fuperftrudlnres, and adorn the dome* — Havard. 

A TREACHEROUS ^friend is the moft dangerous 
enemy ; and both religion and virtue have received more real 
difcredit from hypocrites, than the wittieft profligates or 
infidels could ever caft upon them. Nay, farther, as thefe 
two in their purity, are rightly called the bands of civil fociety, 
and are indeed the greateft of blellings ; fo, when poifoned 
and corrupted with fraud, pretence, and affedlation, they 
have become the worft of civil curfes, and have enabled men 
to perpetrate the moft cruel mifchiefs to their own fpecies. — 
Fielding. 

THE firmnefs and conftancy of a true friend is a circum- 
ftance fo extremely delightful to perfons in any kind of diftrefs, 
that the diftrefs itfelf, (if it be only temporary, and' admit of 
relief) is more than compenfated, by bringing this comfort 
with it. — Idem, 

SO many qualities are neceflary to the pollibility of fnend- 
fliip, and fo many accidents muft concur to its rife and its 
continuance, that the greatefl part of mankind content them- 
felves without it, and Hipplyits place as they can with interefl 
and dependence. — RnmUcr. 
MANY have talked in very exalted language of the per- 
petLiity of friendfhip *, of inmdble conftancy and unalienable 
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kindnefs: and fome examples have been feen of men who 
have continued faithful to their earliefi choice, and whcfe 
affedHons have predominated over changes of fortune and 
contrariety of opinion. But thefe inltances are memorable, 
becaufe they are rare. The friendihip which is to be pradlifed 
or expedled by common mortals, muff take its rife from mutual 
pleafure, and mu-l end when the power ceafes of delightiug 
each other. — Idkr» 

THE moft fata! difcafe of friendihip is gradual decay* or 
didike, hourly increafed by caufes too flenckr for com^ilaint, 
and too numerous for removal. Thofe who are angry may 
be reconciled : thofe who have been injured may receive :i 
recompcnfe ; but when the deiirc of pleating, and willin^nefa 
to be pleafed, is (ilently diminifhed, the renovation of fiitnd- 
fhip is hopelefs ; as when the vital powers fink into languor, 
there is no longer any ufe of the phyfician. — Idem. 

THERE are few fubjedls which have been more written 
upon, and lefs underdooki, thaqdiat of friendfliip. To follow 
the didates of forae, this virtue, indead of being the afluager 
of pain, becomes the fource of every inconvenience. Such 
fpeculatifts, by expe<fHng too much from friendship, diflbive 
the connexion, and, by drawing the bands too clofely, at 
length break them. i\lmo(t all our romance and novel-writers 
are of this kind ; they perfuade us to friendfhips, which we 
find impoflible to fuflain to the laft : fo that this fweetner of 
life, under proper regulations, is by their means, rendered 
' inacceflible or uneafy. It is certain, the bed method to 
cultivate this virtue is by letting it, in fome meafure, make 
itfelf :, a fimilitude of minds or lludies, and even fometimes 
a diverfity of purfuits, will produce all the pleafures that arifc 
from it. The current of tendernefs widens,, as it proceeds ; 
and two men imperceptibly find their hearts warm with good- 
nature for each other, when they were at firft only in purfuit 
of mirth or relaxation. 

Friendihip is like a debt of honour ; the moment it is talked 
of, it lofes its real name, and afTumes the more ungrateful fcrin 
of obligation. From hence we find, that thofe who regularly 
undertake to cultivate friendfhip, find ingratitude generally 
repays their endeavours. That circle of beings* which depend- 
ence gathers round us, is almoll ever unfriendly ; they fecretly 
wifh the terms of their connexions more nearly equal ; and, 
where they even have the moft virtue, are prepared lo referve 
all their a^edtipns for their patron, only io the hour of his 
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decline. Increafmg the obligations which are laid upon fucli 
minds, only increafes their burden : they feel thenjfelves nnable 
to repay the inimenf!ty of their debt: and their bankrupt hearts 
are tau«ht a latent refentment at the hand that is Aretched out 
^vidl offers of fervicc and relief. — GoUjmitk, 

TLIAL PJLir. 

HAVE I then no tears for thee, my father I 
Can I forget thy cares, from helplefs years 
Thy tenderncfs for me ? An eye Hill beam'd 
Wi.h h)ve ? A brow that never knew a frown ? 
Nor a hit fh word thy tongue ? Shall I for Ibeft 
Repay thy (looping venerable age %• 

Wi^i) ihame, difquiet* anguiih, and difhonourf 
It mort not be!— Thou fir(l of angels, come, 
Sv. .et Filial Piety, and firn^jRy breaft ! 
Yes, let one daughter to l^gS^te fubmit, 
Be nobly wretched, but hi|B|tfoer happy.— TX^w/b/i. 

— PR'YTHEE, rriil'llioth my father,— What doft 
thou mean, by ** honouring thy father and thy mother?" 

Allowing them, an't pleafe your honour, three half-pence 
a day out of my pay when they grow old. — And didft thou do 
that. Trim? faid Torich. — He did, in(3eed, replied my uncle 
Toby — Then. Trnrii fdid Tor'ick^ fpringing out of his chair, 
and taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art the beil com- 
mentator upon that part of the Decalogue; and I honour thee 
more for it. Corporal TV/fB, than if thou hadil had a hand in 
the Talmud iifelf. — Sterr.e. 

FASHION-. 

THERE are few enterprifes (o hopelefs as contefts with 
the fi/bion^ in which the opponents are not only made con- 
fident by their numbers, and llrong by their union, but are 
hardened by contempt of their antagoniit, whom they alwajs 
look upon lis a wrct«h of low notions, contracted views, mean 
€onverfation» and narrow fortune ; who envies the elevatioas 
which he cannot reach ; who would gladly embitter the hap[^- 
nefs which his inelegance or indigence deny him to partake; 
and who has n« other end in hi§ advice, than to revenge his 
own mouification, by hindering thofe, whom their birth and 
tarte have fct above him, from the enjoyment of their fuperiority, 
and biinging them down to a level with himfelf.— /?fli«^/fr. 

NOTHING exceeds in ridicule, no doubt,. 
A fool in fdilnon, but a fool ihai's cut •, 
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His paflion for abfurdity's fo ftrong. 

He cannot bear a rival in the wrong. 

Tho' wrong the mode, comply. More fenfe is fliewn 

Jn wearing others' follies than your own. 

If what is out of faftiion moft you prize, 

Methinks you (houid endeavor to be wife. — Toung. 

BE not the firft by whom the new is tried; 
Be not the lafl, to lay the old afidc. 

FAIR of AMERICA, 

YE blooming daughters of the weftern world, 
Whofe graceful locks by artlefs hands are curl'd, 
Whofe linibs of fymmetry, and fnowy breads 
Allure to- love, in fimple neatncfs dreft ; 
Beneath' the veil of modeily, who hide 
The boaft of nature and of virgin pride — 
(For beauty needs no meretricious art 
Tq find a pafTage to the op'ning heart) 
Oh make your charms ev'n in my fong admir*d, 
My fong immortal by your charms infpir'd. 

Though lavifh nature flieds each various grace, 
That forms the figure, or that decks the face — 
Though health, with innocence, and glee, the while 
Dance in their eye, and wanton in th^ir fmile — 
Tho' mid the lilly's while, unfolds the rufe, 
As on tlisir cheek the bud of beautv blov/s, 
S|X)ntaneous blolfjm of the tranfunt iluih, 
\Vhich glows and reddv.iis to a fcarlet blufh. 
What time the maid, ur.rcad in flames and darts, 
Firll feels of \o\q. the pal]>itating ([arts, 
Feels from the heart, life's cMcken'd currents glide. 
Her bofom heaving with the boundinj? tide — 
Though f\veet thjiv lips, their Latures mure than fair- 
Though curls luxuriant c.f untortui M hair 
Grow long, and add unutterable chaims, 
"While ev'ry look enrap'-ures and alarms ; 
Ye^ fomething (Ull beyond '.h' exteiior form, 
With goodr.eis frau^jht, v/iih aiiimarion warm, 
Inij)ires" their anions ; digniiie'^ their mien ; 
Gilds ev'ry hour; anil ht-autlfics trxh Icene, 
'Tis thofc peifecfions of t'uperior kind, ^ 

The moral bj«uti:3 whxh :::'.orn ih^ xicd; 
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'Tis thofe enchanting founds, mellifluous, hung 

In words of truth and kliidnefs on their tongue— 

'Tis delicacy gives their charms new worth, 

And calls the lovelinefs cf beauty forth ; 

* Tis the mild influence beaming from their eyes, 

Like vernal fun-beams, round coerulian fides; 

.Bright emanations of the (poilefs foul, 

Which warm, and cheer, and vivify the whole. — Humphreys^ 

FALSE ALARMS. 

THE proud fupporters of tyranny, in which they hope to 
partake, have always ufed falfe alarms falfe plots, cunningly- 
contrived nicknames, and watchwords, to fet the unthinking 
people againit thofe who were promct ng their greateft good. 

When Chrift began to preach, we read, in the fcventh 
chapter of St. Luke, that the multitude and the publicans 
licard him; but the fcribes and the pharifees rejedediht counfel 
of God towards them. They, like all perfons of fimilar temper 
and rank, flourifhing by abufes, could not bear innovation. 

The moft powerful argument they ufed again ft him was this 

que (Hon : Have any of the rulers and the phariftes te^eved 

in him ? In modern times, the quefHon would have been, have 
any perfons of fafliion and diftindion given countenance to 
him ? Does my lord — or my lady — or Sir Harry go to hear 
him preach? — Or is he fomebody whom nobody knows? — 
Such is the language of the fpirit of defpotifm, in all times and 
countries. — Spirit of Defpotifm, 

CEKrLENESS of ADDRESS, 

THE foftefl and gentled addrcfs to the erroneous, is the 
befl wuy to convince them of their miflake. Sometimes 'tis 
riecefTciry to reprefent to your opponent, that he is not far off 
from the truth, and that you would fain draw him a little 
rearer to it; commend and eflablifh whatever he fays that is 
jufl and true, as our bit (Ted Saviour treated the young fcribe, 
when he ajifaered well concerning the two great command- 
r-.ents ; ** Thou art not far," fays our Lord, " from the 
** kingdom of heaven," Mark xii. 34. Imitate the niildnefs 
and conduct cf the hlefled Jefus. 

Conic as near to your opponent as you can in all your 
proportions, and y'uM to him as much as yoa dare, in a 
confidence with truth and juftice. 

Tis a very great and fatal miftake in perfons who attempt 
10 coDvincs or reconcile oibers 10 iVvt^t ^;Mt^,\iV\^Tv ^he^ make 
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tlie diiFerence appear as wide as poffible. This is (hocking to 
any perfon who is to be convinced. He will choofe rather to 
keep and maintain his own opinions, if he cannot come into 
yours without renouncing and abandoning every thing that he 
believed before. Human nature mufl be flattered a little, as 
well as reafoned with, that fo the argument may be able to 
come at his underftanding, which otherwife will be thruft off 
at a diftance. If you charge a man with nonfenfe and 
abfurdities, with hercfy and felf-contradidion, you take a very 
wrong ftep towards convincing him. 

Remember, that error is not to be rooted out of the mind of 
man by reproachings and railings, by flafties of wit and biting 
jefts, by loud exclamations or fharp ridicule. Long declama- 
tions and triumphs over our neighbour's miftake, will not 
prove the way to convince him; thefe are figns either of a bad 
caufe, or of want of arguments or capacity for the defence of 
a ^ood one. — Watts. 

GALLANTRY. 

GALLANTRY, though a fafh ion able crime, is a very 
deteftable one ; and the wretch who pilfers from \is in the 
hour of diftreft, is an innocent charader compared to the 
plunderer who wantonly robs us of happinefs and reputatioa, 

—Kelly. 

GENTLEMAN^ 

NOR (land fo much on your gentility^ 
Which is an airy, and mere borrowed thing, 
From dead men's duft and bones : and none of yourj^ 
Except you make, or hold it, — B, jfohnfnn. 

GLORY. 

.. THERE'S not a homely peafant, 

If gracM with innocence, tho' nurs'd in toil. 

But boafts more glory than a tainted grandeur. — Samagt, 

REAL glory 

Springs from the filent conquefl of ourfelves ; 
And, without that, the conqueror is nought 
But the firft flave. — Thomfin. 

GOOD BREEDING 

IS not confined to externals, much k'fs to any parriculai 
drsfs or attitude of th« bodyj k is the art of plecfn^, or 
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contributing as much as pofHble to the eafe and happinefs of 
thofe with whom we cooverfe. — F'teldins, 

PERHAPS the fummiiry of good breeding may be reduced 
to this rule, •' behave unto all men, as you would they (hould 
behave unto you." — ^This will mod cettainly oblige us to treat 
all mankind with the utmcll civility and refpedt, there being 
nothing which we defire more, than to be treated fo by them. 
The ambitious, the covetous, the proud, the vain, the angry, 
the debauchee, the glutton, arc all lofi: in the charader of the 
well bred man ; or if nature fliould now and then venture to 
peep forth, (he withdraws in an inllant, and doth not (hew 
enough of herfeif to become ridiculous. — Idem. 

GOD. 

IT is not fo with him that all things knows 
As 'tis with us, that fquare our guefs by (hews : 
But moft it is prefumption in us, when 
The help of Heav'n we count the ad of men. — Shahfpeari. 

THO* all the doors are fure, and all our fervants 
As fure bound with their fleeps, yet there is one 
That wakes above, whole eye no fleep can bind. 
He fees thro' doors, and darkncfs, and our thoughts; 
And therefoie as we (houki avoid with fear, 
To think amifc ouifelves before his fearch, 
So fliould we be as cautious to fliun 
All Ctiufe. that others think not ill of us. — Chapman. 

THAT mind muit furely err, v.hofe narrow fcope 
Confines religion to a place or clime ; 
A power unknown, that actuates the world. 
Whole eye is ju^U who^e cv'ry th-^ught is wifdom, 
Regards alope thi. tribute oF the h'.-art ; 
Piide in his awful (ighi ih.ii.ks back appall'd; 
Humilitv is cldeil born of Virtue, 
And clnims her bij th ri^;ht at the throne of Heav'n.— ^iinJ/^* 

THCU didiL O iri^^htyGod! exill 
Ere time bej;un its race ; 
Before the iimj.le (.kments 

Fill'd up the void orf])ace: 
Before the pord'rous earthlv glube 

In liuivi air was (hiv'd ; 
Before the oce.in's n.i^htv fprings 

Their liquid fiorcf, dii'piay'd : 
JLiQ through the gloom of ancient night 
1 Ijc itr Ci4l5 ^i li^V»i a^\it?L\ (i \ 
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Before the high celcftial arch 

On ftarry poles was reared : 
Before the loud melodious fpheres 

Their tuneful round begun j 
Before the fhining roads of heay'n 

Were meafur'd by the fun ; 
Ere thro' the empyrean courts 

One hallelujah rung ; 
Or to their harps the fous of light 

Ecdatic anthems fung : 
Ere men ador'd, or angels knew, 

Or praisM thy wondrous name > 
Thy blifs, O facred Spring of life, 

Thy glory was the fame. 
And when the pillars of the world 

With fudden ruin break, 
And all this vait and goodly frame 

Sinks in the mighty wreck; 
When from her otb the moon (hall ftar^^ 

Th' aftonifh'd fun roll back. 
And all the trembling darry lamps 

Their ancient courfe forfake j 
For ever permanent and fi>i'd> 

From agitation free, 
Unchan«*d in everlafling ycarsf, 

Shall thy exillence be. — Mrs. Rowe. 
SHOULD fate command me to the farthefl verge 
Of the green earth, to diftant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to fong ; where firft the fun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his fetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic ifles, 'tis nought to me.; 
Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 
In the void wafle as in the citv full ; 
And where He vital fpreads, there mu(l be joy. 
When ev'n at lad the folemn hour fhall come^ 
And wing my myftic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there with new powerj. 
Will rifing wonders fing I I cannot go 
Where univerfal \ov^ not fmiles around, 
Sudaining all yon orbs, and all their funs ; 
From feemlng evil Hill educing good, 
And better thence again, and better ftilJ^ 
in infinite progre&oa«-«-Bat 1 lofe 
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Myfelf in Him, in light ineffable ! 

Come then, expreiEve filence, mufc his praife. — Tbomfon. 

GAMING* 

THE votaries to gaming ftiould be fnch as want helps for 
converfation ; and none (hould always have cards in their 
hands, but thofe who have nothing but the weather in their 
mouths ; thus gaming would be of fervice to the repuTDlic of 
wit, by taking away the encouragers of nonfenfe. — F'teWmg, 

GAMING is a vice the more dangerous as it is deceitful; 
and, contrary to every other fpecies of luxury, flatters its 
votaries with the hopes of increafing their wealth ; fo that 
avarice itfelf is fo far from fecuring us again ft its temptations, 
that it often betrays the mqr^ thoughtlefs and giddy part of 
mankind into them, promiHng riches without bounds, and 
thofe to be acquired by the moil fuddcu, as Well as eafyy and 
indeed pleafant means. — Idem, 

QRATirUDE. 

THE wretch whom gratitude once fails to bind^ 
To truth or honor let him lay no claim ; 
But {land confefs'd the brute difguis'd in maft. 
And when we would, with utmoft deteftarion, 
Single fome monfter from the traitor herd, 
'Tis but to fay, ingratitude's his crime. — Ironttde. 

WHEN gratitude O'erflows the fwelling heart, 
And breathes iq free and uncorrupted praife 
For. benefits received; propitious heaven 
Takes fuch ackxiowledgment as fragrant incenfe. 
And doubles all its bleilings. — Lyllo, 

GOOD NATURE, 

GOOD-NATURE is that benevolent and amiable temper 
of mind, whicii difpofes us to feel the misfortunes, and enjoy 
the happinefs of others ; and confequently pufhes us on to 
promote the latter, and prevent the former, and that without 
abftra6t contemplation on the beauty of virtue, and without the 
allurements or terrors of religion. — Fielding, 

GOyERNMENr. 
TO hinder infurretSion by driving away the people, and to 
govern peaceably, by having no fubje(5ls, is an expedient that 
argues no great pr^fuQdity vf pQluics. Tg fipftea the obdurate. 
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CO convince the midaken, to mollify the refentful, are worthy 
of a fUtefman ; but it affords a legiflator little felf-applaufe, 
to confider, that where there was formerly an infurrtflioo, 
there is now a wildernefs. — Jnhnfun, 

THE general flory of mankind will evince, that lawful 
and iettled auiiiorlty is very feldom reiifted when it is well 
employed. Grofs corruption, or evident imbecility, is neceflkry 
to the iupprc'flion of that reverence, with which tlie majority 
cf niankiLo joukupon their governors, or thofe whom they fee 
fui rounded by fplendor, and fortified by power. — Rambler, 

ALL governioent, indeed every human benefit and enjoy- 
ment, every virtue, and eveiy prudent aft, is founded on 
compromife and barter. We balance inconveniencies ; wc 
give and take ; we remit fome rights, tljat we may enjoy others ; 
and, we chule raih*cr to be happy citizens, than fubtle difpu- 
tants. As we rau(l give away lome natural liberty, to enjoy 
civil advantages ; fo we muft facrifice fome civil liberties, for 
the advantages to be derived from the communion and fellow- 
fhip of a great empire. But in all fair dealing, the thing 
bought, mu(t bear fome proportion to the purchafe paid. None 
will barter away the immediate jewel of his foul — Burke. 

TO meliorate the condition of human nature, can be the 
only rational end of government. It cannot be defigned to 
favor one defcription of men, a minority^ at the expenfe of all 
others; who, having received life from liim who alone can 
give it, received, at the fame time, a right to enjoy it in 
liberty and fecurity. This was the charter of God and nature; 
which no mortal, however elevated by conquefl or inheritance, 
can annul or violate without impiety. All government, which 
makes not the advancement of human happinels, and the 
comfort of the individuals who are fubjeft to its control, the 
prime purpofe of its operations, partakes of defpotifm. — Spirit 
of DefpoUfm. 

THE majority of men are poor and obfcure. To them 
all party attachments to names and families, little known as 
public benefadtors, muft appear at once abfurd and injurious. 
They are the peilons who (land in moll need of protection and 
aflillance from the powerful. The rich, under all governments, 
have a thoufand means of procuring either comfort or defence. 
It is the mafs, the poor and middling ranks, unknown to, 
and unknowing courts or kings, v/ho require ail t'le aikvintion 
which men enlij^htened by knowledge, furniihcd with op Jcnce, 
elevated by rank can afford to Icffen the natural evils of life, 
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aggravated by the moral and artificial. Government poffeffcs 
the power of alleviating, and fomeiimes of removing, that 
moral and phyiical evil which embitters exigence. How 
4eplorjable, when government becomes fo perverted, as to 
increafe the evil it was defigned to cure. Yet this has been, 
and is now the cafe on a great part of the globe ; infomuch 
that the learned and judicious Dr. Prideaux, whofe integrity 
is as well known as bis ability, ufed to fay, '^ that it was a 
doubt with him, whether the benefit which the world receives 
from government, was (ufficient to make amends for the 
calamities which it fuffers from the follies, miflakes, and mal- 
admini(bation of thofe who manage it." — Idem. 

FEW and evil are our days, even when they proceed to 
their natural extent, and are attended with the common 
portion of health and profperity. Yet, as if 2l fuperfluity of 
years and happinefs we^e lavifhed on men, the chief bufinefs 
of the greateff part of the governments on the whole earth 
has been to abbreviate life, to poifon and embitter its fweeteft 
pleafures, and add new pungency to its anguifh. Yet fee the 
falfe glitter of happinefs, the pomp and parade which fuch 
governments alTume; obferve the gravity and infolence of 
Superiority which their minifters, their ilatefmen, aad their 
warriors, afTume, and you would imagine them a commi/Iioned 
regency, lord lieutenants fent by heaven to rule this lower 
world, and to redlify ail diforders which had cfcaped the 
vigilance of the Deity, The time has been when they have 
adiually claimed the title of God's vicegerents, and have been 
literally worshipped as gods by the fervile crew of courtiers- 
men gradually bowed down by defpotifm from the cre<5l port 
of native dignity, and driven by fear to crouch under the moft 
degrading of all fuperdition, the political idolatry of a bafc 
fellow-creature. — Idem, 

I LAY it dqwn as an incontrovertible axiom, that all 
who arc born into the world have a right to be as happy in it 
as the unavoidable evils of nature, and their own difordcred 
paffions, will allow. The grand obje<5l of all nood government, 
of all government that is not an ufurpation, mufl Le to promote 
this happinefs, to afTifl every individual in its attainment and 
fecurity. A government chicly anxious about the emoluments 
of- office, chiefly employed in augmenting its own power and 
p^grandizing its obfequious inRruments, while it negle6ls the 
conifer: and fafety of individuals in middle or low life, is 
defpotic and a nuifance. It is founded on folly as well as 
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ivickedoefs ; and, like the freaks of infanity, deals mifchie^ 
and mifery around, without being able to afcertain or limit 
its extent and duration. If it (hould not be pucifhed as 
.criminal, let it be coerced as dangerous. Let the liraight 
"waiftcoat be applied j but let men^ judging fellow men, alvjcyf 
ipare the axe. 

For what rational purpofe could we enfer into life? To vex, 
tornient, and fl.iy each other with the fword ? To be and to 
make miferable ? No; I firmly believe, that the great King 
of kings intended every fon and daughter of Adata to be as 
happy as the eternal laws of nature, under his control, permit 
them to be in this fublunary ftate. Execrated and exploded 
be all thofe politics, with Machiavel, or the E\il Bilng, their 
author, which introduce fyllems of government and manners 
among the great, inconfiflent with the happinefs of the majority. 
Mud real tragedies be forever a(^ing on the flage of humaa 
life? Muft men go on forever to be tormentors and executioners 
of men ? Is the world never to prolit by the experience of af;es ? 
Muft not even atlempts be made to improve the happintis of 
life, to improve government, though all arts arid fci.nces are 
encouraged in their progrtfs to peifeiflion? Muft the grand art, 
the -fublimefl fcicnce, that of meliorating the condition of 
human nature, be ftationary ? No; forbid it reafon, viriue, 
benevolence, religion ! Let the world be made more and more 
comfortable, to all who aie allowed the glorious privilege of 
feeing the fun, and breathing the liberal air. — Idem. 

THE principal obje;5ls of ail rational government, fuch as 
is intended to promote human happinefs, are two ; to preftive 
peace, and to diffilfe phnty. Such government will feldoni 
tax the necelTaries of life.. It will a\oid wars', and, by fuch 
humane and wife policy, render taxes on ncccjfiries totally 
fjperfluous. Taxes on neajjaries are ufjaily caufcLl by vvir. 
The poor, however, are not eafiiy excised to infiincvnion. 
It is a bafe calumny which accufes them. They are natutally 
quiefccnt ; ir. dined to fubminion by tli^ir habits, ai:d uiiiijj.T 
to rcvcrciice al! their fuperiurs who behave to them jufHy ar.d 
kindly. They deferve to be ufed well. 'I hey dcfeive euu- 
iidence. But oppreirion and pe;rjcutlon may teach them to 
lift their gigautic arm, and then vein will be rcfi'tance. I tx. 
not wars then he wir-tonly undertaken, which, beildes their 
ii.jullice and inhumai;i'.y, tend, more than any ihi'.g ciL. bv 
increaiing taxes, to con»pel infurrevflion. The poor man hears 
great praiico bvitowed on the ;',overnmeDt he li\es unucr^ arid 
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perpetual panegyrics on the conftitution. He knows little of 
geaeral politics. He judges from the effe8s he feels. — Idemm 

CARE mufl always be taken to guard againft all independ- 
ence in the rulers, on the fentiments of the people, and to 
provfde, that they (hall adminifter, not their own power, but 
the powers of governn>ent. — -Chlpman^s Principles of Governm 
ment, 

BY the force of habit, and inveterate national prejudices, 
abufes are rendered facred ; and, not unfrequently, come to 
be confidered as rightful privileges : and thofe inftitutions, 
which were the offspring of chance or violence, to be extolled 
as the moft perfed produdlions of reafon, founded in the 
original and unalterable principles of nature. Such was the 
Britifh government, and fuch has been the force of habitual 
prejudice upon the people of that kingdom. That government 
has, indeed, received many improvements, with the improve- 
ments of the age : but they have generally been wrelled by 
force from the reigning powers, or interpofed in a revolution 
of the crown. Many refpedlable characters long confidered 
them as fo many violations of the moft facred rights. The 
greater part of the nation appear fully perfuaded, that all farther 
improvements are impradicable, and that becaufe their govern- 
ment was once the beft, perhaps, which exi(ted in the world, 
it mufl, through all the progrelHvc advances in knowledge, 
in morals, and in manners, continue the beft, a pattern of 
unchanging peifedion, though, in its principles, it is much 
too limited for the prefent ilate of things. It is probable 
that all improvements in the government, will be oppofed and 
prevented by thofe in power, who areinterefted in the prefent 
order of things, till the improvements of an enlightened age, 
fhall produce a violent conculTion in the combat with ancient 
prejudices, and (truggle through afcene of tumult, outrage, and 
perhaps civil war, to arrive at fome inconfiderable amelioration 
in their conftitution. — Idem. 

THE government of the United States of America exhibits 
a new fcene in the political hiftory of the world ; a number of 
integral republics, each claiming and exercifing all the powers 
of internal fovertignty, within the limits of their re^eCtive 
jurifdiiftions, formed into one general government, with powers 
of leglflation for all national purpofes, and the power of 
executing all their laws, within the feveral ftates, on the 
V (iivldual citizens, and that independently of local authority. 
' '^::T!':nt was new; and the fuccefs haS| hitherto. 
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€xceeded the moft fanguine expedation of its advocates. A 
fituation fo complicated, fo different from that uf fimple 
governments, will have an effe<ft, if not upon the laws of 
nature, from which the general principles are ultimately derived, 
yet to give a different modification to thofe principles, owing 
to the different combinations and relative circumftances of the 
condituent parts; and will have an influence on its organization, 
and the execution of its laws. — Idem. 

THAT government, that confHtution of fociety, the 
principles of which dicftate thofe laws, and thofe only, which 
are adapted to the prefent flate of men and manners, and tend 
to fbcial improvement, which are influenced by a fenfe of moral 
obligation, and fan«5lioned by the laws of nature, not of favage 
iblitary nature, but of focial nature, in its improved and 
improveable flate, is incontrovertibly good. So far as it devi- 
ates, it is clearly faulty. Upon a candid examination, upon 
a fair comparifon, it will be found, that a democratic republic 
is alone capable of this pre-eminence of principle. — Idem. ' 

GUARANTEE to every man, the full enjoyment of his 
natural rights. Banifh all ex'clufive privileges ; all perpetuities 
of riches and honors. Leave free the acquifition and difpofal 
of property to fupply the occafions of the owner, and to anfwer 
all claims of right, both of the fociety, and of individuals* 
To give a (limulus to induflry, to provide folace and ai&ftance, 
in the lafl helplefs f^ages of life, and a reward for the attentions 
of humanity, confirm to the owner the power of directing who 
(hall fucceed to his right of property, after his death ; but let 
it be without any limitation, or reflraint upon the future ufe, 
or difpofal. Divert not the confequences of adions, as to the 
individual aftors, from their proper courfe. Let no preference 
be given to any one in government, but what his conduct can 
fecure, from the fentiments of his fellow citizens. Of property, 
left to the difpofal of the law, let a defcent from parents to 
children, in equal proportions, be held a facred principle of 
the'conflitution. Secure but thefe, and every thing will flow in 
the channel intended by nature. The operation of the equal 
laws of nature, tend to exclude, or correal every dangerous 
cxcefs. — Idem. 

GRAFE, 

WHAT will they then avail him in the grave? 
His various policies, refin'd devices. 
His fubtle wit| his quick capacious thought I 
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Will they go with him to the grave ? No, no f 
Why then fhould he be proud ? — Martyn. 

cRAvirr. 

1 TELL thee what, Antonio^ 



There is a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a (landing pond, 
And do a willful ftilnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdora, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who fliouM fay, 1 am Sir Oracle ; 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 
Oh, my Antonio ! I do know of thofe. 
That therefore only are reputed wife, 
For faying nothing. — Shakefpeare, 

YET fubtle wights (fo blind are mortal men,. 
Tho' fatire couch them with her keeneft pen) 
For erer will hang out a folemn face, 
To put off nonfenfe with a better grace ; 
As pedlars with fome hero's head make bold, 
Illuflrious mark \ where pins are to be fold. 
What's the bent brow, or neck in thoaghtreclin'd^ 
The body's wifdom to conceal the mind. 
A man of fenfe can artifice difdain ; 
As men of wealth may venture to go plaini 
A nd be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Solemnity's a cover for a fot. 
I find the fool, when I behold the fcreen j 
For 'tis the wife man's int'reft to be feen. — Touni* 

GREATNESS. 
•COULD great men thunder, 



As Jove himfelf doth» Jove would ne'er be quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would ufe his heav'n for thunder: 
Nothing but thunder ! Merciful Heav'n \ 
Thou rather with thy fliarp and fulph'rous bolt 

' Split'll the unwedgeable and gnailed oak, 
Than the foft myrtle : O, but man 1 proud man ! 
Drefs'd in a little brief authority, 
(Mod ignorant of what lies molt affur'd. 
His glaffy eflence), like an angry ape, 
Phys Inch fantalHc tricks before high heav'n> 

As mnkQ the angels we^p *, — Sbalc/jfcorc* 
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FAREtVELL, a long farewell to all my greatne&l 
This is the liate of man ; to day he puis forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to morrow blcjiToms, 
And bears his bluftiing honors thick upon hi.ii; 
The third day comes a frolt, a killing froit ; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full farely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as 1 do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that fwim on bladders, 
Thefe inany fummers in a fea of glory ; 
But far Deyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me. 
Weary and old with fcrvice, to the mercy 
Of a rude dream, that niuft forever hide me- 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you !— /Jirm. 

' SINCE by your greatnefs, you 

Are nearer heav'n in place, be nearer it 

In goodntfs. Rich men (hould tranfcend the poor 

As clouds th' earth ; rais'd by the comfort of 

The fun, to water dry and barren grounds. — Tourneur* 

TH E Y that are great and worthy to be fo, 
Hide not their rays from meaneft plants that grow. 
Why is the fun fet on a thi one fo high, 
But to give light to each inferior eye ? 
His radiant eyes difbibute lively grace 
To all according to their worth and place ; 
And from the humble ground thcfe vapours drain, 
Which are fent down in fruitful drops of rain. — Sir John 

Beaumont. 

OH greatnefs ! bane of virtue and of honor I 
Sure great and good can never meet in one. 
Who would not rather wifli in homely cells, 
Or meaned cottages to lead his lite, 
Where dwells content, inefti.Tiabie prize !— T'rjgr. 

^ WHAT a fcene 

Of folemn mockery is all human grandeur ! 
Thus worftiipp'd, thus exalted by the breath 
Of adulation, are my paflions fooibM ? 
My fecret pangs aflwag'd ? I'he peafant-hird 
Who drives his camel o*er the burning wade. 
With heat and hunger fmote, knows happier days. 
And founder fights th4a I. — MalUt. 
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THRICE happy they, who fleep in humble life^ 
Beneath the florm ambition blows. 'Tis meet 
The great fbculd have the fame of happinefs. 
The confolation of a little envy ; 
*Tis all their pay, for.thofe fuperior cares, 
Thofe pangs of heart, their vaflals ne'er can feel — Totmg, 

HE that becomes acquainted and is in veiled with authority 
and influence^ will in a fhort time be convinced, that, in 
proportion as the power of doing well is enlarged, the tempta- 
tions to do ill are multiplied and enforced.— /?tffn^/fr. 

THE awe which great anions or abilities imprefs, will be 
inevitably dimini(bed by acquaintance, though nothing either 
snfen or criminal (hould be found ; becaufe we do not eafily 
ccnfider him as great whom our own eyes fliew us to be little ; 
nor labour to keep prefcnt to our thoughts the latent excellencies 
of him who fhares with us all our weaknefTts and many of our 
follies i who, like us, is delighted with fli^iht amufements, 
bufied with trifling employments, and dillurbed by little 
vexations .— /c//tfr. 

GREArONES. . 

THERE is nothing which I can fo relu6lantly pardon in 
the great ones of this world, as the little value they entertain 
for the life of a man. Property, if feized or loft, may be 
reftored ; and, without propcity, man may enjoy a thoufand 
delightful plcafures of cxiftencc. The fun fhines as warmly 
on the poor as on the rich ; and the gale of health breathes its 
balfam into the cottage cafement on the heath, no lefs fweetly 
and falubrioufly than into the portals of the palace. But can 
the lords of this world, who are fo lavifh of the lives of their 
inferiors, with all their boa (ted power, give the cold heart to 
beat again, or relume the light of the eye once dimmed bv the 
(hades of death ? Accurfed defpots ! /hew me your authority 
for taking away that which ye never gave, and cannot give; 
for undoing the work of God, and extingui(hing the lamp of 
life, which was illuminated with a ray from heaven. Where 
is your charter to privilege mufder ? You do the work of 
fatan, who was a deftroyer ; and your right, if you pofTefs 
any, mud have originated from the father of mifchief and 
inifery. — Spirit of Dejpotifm, 

'< THE common people," fays a fenfible author, " generally 
think \kiZ\. great men have great minds, and (corn hafe a<51ions; 

H'isjcph judgmeiii is ib falle| Uxgt the befell aud worll gf avUoas 
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hate been done by thofe called great men. They have often 
di(lurbtd> deceived and pillaged the ^^ot Id : and he, who is 
capable of the highefl mifchief, is capable of the meaneft. He, 
who plunders a country of a million of money, would, io 
fuitable circumftances, (teal a filvtr fpoon ; and a conqueror, 
who (lands and pillages a kingdom, would, in an humbler 
fituation, rifle a portmanteau ' I ftiould not, therefore, 
choofe to expofe my watch or purfe in a crowd, to tho(e men 
who have plundered Poland, if. in/lead of po(rt(Ilr)g a ctown 
of jewels, and the pocket of fubmiilire nations, they had been 
in the circumftanc^s of a Barfin^ton Nor, though men (hould 
be called honorable, will it be (afe to truf( our liberties to their 
honor, without fome collateral fecurity — Idtm* 

GRIEF. 

BUT know, young prince, that vafor foars abore 
What the world calls misfortune and aiHi<5lion ; 
Thefe are not ills, elfe they would never fall 
On heaven's (irft fav'rites, and the beii of men. 
Heaven in bounty works up itorms about us, * 

That give mankind occafion to exert 
Their hidden (trength, and throw out into pradlice 
Virtues that (bun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In the fmooth feafons and the cairns of life. — jiddifinm^ 

LET us not, Lucia, aggravate ouribrrows, 
But to kind heav'n permit the event of things : 
Our lives difcolor'd with the prefent woes. 
May dill grow bright and fmile with happier hourf^ 
So the pure limpid llream, when foul with (tains 
Of ru(hing torrents, and defcending rains, 
Works itlelf clear ; and, as it runs, refines. 
Till by degrees the floating mirror (bines ; 
Refleds each flower that on the border grows. 
And a new heav'n in its fair bofom (hows. — Idem, 

GUILT. 

THE guilty ever are moft hard to pardon ; 
Vice makes them (lubborn, haughty, and remorfelefs; 
And as their views all centre in feif-love, 
Soon hate what once controuls that darling pafllon.— .£*. Haf* 

nvood, 

AS by degrees from long, tho^ gentle rainS| 
Great flggds arife; aad grerflpw the plains^ 
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So men from little faults to great proceed, 

Guilt grows 00 guilt, and crimes do ctimes fucceed. — Watt' 

desford. 

FE A R of detedlion, what a curfe art thou ! O, could the 
ydung and artlefs mind but know the agonies that dwell with 
guilt, it would prefer the humbled lot with peace, to all that 
^lendid vice can e'er beAow. — Griffith. 

GOOD SENSE. 

GOOD-SENSE is a fedate and quiefcent quality, whick 
fnanages its poiTeflions well, but does not increafe them ; it 
collefts few materials for its own operations, and prefervM 
(afety, but never gains fupremacy. — John/on. 

GOOD HUMOUS, 

TRUST not too much your now refiftlefs charms, 
Thofe, age or ficknefs, foon or late, difarms ; 
Good humour only teaches charms to lart, 
Siill makes new conquefts, and maintains the pad* 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay. 
Our hearts may bear its flender chain a day f 
As flow'ry bands in wahtonnefs are worn ; 
A morning's pleafure, and at evening torn : 
This binds in ties more eafy> yet more ftrong, 
The willing heart, and only holds it long. — Popi* 

GOOD-HUMOUR may be defined, a habit of bein'^ 
pleafed; a conftant and perennial foftnefs of manner, eafinefs of 
approach, and luavity of difpofition ; like that which every 
one perceives in himftlf, when the firft tranfpdris of new 
felicity have fubfided, and his thoughts are only kept in motioa 
by a flow fucceffion of foft impulfes.— i?^w^/fr. 

SURELY nothing can be more unreafonable than to lofe 
the will to pleafe, when we are confcious of the power, or 
fhcw more ciuelty than to choofe any kind of influence before 
that of kindnefs and good-humour. He that regards the 
■welfetre of others, ihould make his virtue approachable, that 
it may be loved and copied ; and he that confideis the wants 
which every man fcelsj or will feel, of external ailillance, 
mul^ ratlier vvifli to be furrounded by thofe that love him, 
than by thofe tliat admire his excellencies or ful-cit his favours; 
For admiration ctai.s with novelty, and intere(i^ gains its end 
and retires. A man whofe gi eat qualities want the ornament 

oi iupcificiai attru^iions^ is iili,« ^ D^ked mvum^ia wiih mio^ 
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of gold, which will be frequented only till the treafure is 
exhaafled — Idem* 

NOTHING can more fhew the value o^ good'humour^ than 
that it recommends thofe who are dcftitute of all other 
excellencies, and procures regard to the trifling, friendfhip f*- 
the worthlefsy and affedion to the dull. — Idem^ 

GAIETT. 

GAIETY is to good-humour as animal perfumes tovegetabfc 
fragrance. The one overpowers weak fpirits, the other 
recreates and revives them. Gaiety feldom fails to give fomc 
pain ; the hearers either drain their faculties to accompany iti 
towerings, or are left behind in envy or defpair. Good*, 
humour boafts no faculties, which every one does not believt 
in his own power, and pleafes principally by not offending.-*. 
RambUr. 

WHOM call we gay? That honor has been long 
The boaft of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay. The lark is gay. 
That dries his feathers, faturate with dew> 
Beneath the rofy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-fpring overfhoot his humble ned. 
The peafant, too, a witnefs of his fongy 
Himfelf a fongfter, is as gay as he. 
But fave me from the gaiety of thofe 
Whofe head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 
And fave me too from theirs, whofe haggard eyes 
Fla(h defperation, and betray their pangs 
For property flripp'd off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blalphemy, the heart with woe. — Couper* 

GYPSIES. 

I SEE a column of flow rifing fnioke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that (kirts the wild. 
A vagabond ufelefs tribe there eat 
Their miferable meal. A kettle flung 
Between two poles upon a flick tranfverfe, 
Receives the morfel . flefli obfcene of dog, 
Or vermin, or at beft, of cock purloin'd 
From his accuflom'd perch. Hard faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which; kindled with dry leaves; juit favcs un(][ueDch'€l 
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The fpark of life. The fportive wind blows widcf 

Their flutt'ring rags, and fhowa a tawny fkin. 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Great ikill have xhiy in palmiftry, and more 

To conjure clean away the gold they touchy 

Conveying worthlefs drofs into its place. 

Loud when they beg — dumb only when they (leak 

Strange that a creature rational, and cafl 

In human mould, fhould brutalize by choice 

His nature, and though capable of arts 

By which the workl naight profit and himfelf. 

Self banifh'd from foclety, prefer 

Such fqualid doth to honorable toil. 

Yet even thefe, though, feigning ficknefs, oft 

They fwathe the forehead, drag the limping limlv 

And vex their flefh with artificial fores. 

Can change their whine into a mirthful note, 

When fafe occafion offers, and with dance 

And mufic of the bladder and the bag 

Beguile their woes, and make the woods refound* 

Such health and "gaiety of heart enjoy 

The houfelefs rovers of thy fylvan world ; 

And breathing wholeforae air, and wand'ring much,- 

Need other phyfic none to heal th' effedls 

Of loathfome diet, penary, and cold. — Idem, 

HONESTY. 

THE man wlio paufes on his honefty 
Wants little of the villain. — Mattyn. 

BE honefty our riches. Are we mean 
And humbly born? the true heart makes us noble* 
Thefe hands can toil, can fow the ground and reap, 
For thee and thy fweet babes. Our daily labor 
Is daily wealth. It fiads us bread and raiment* 
Could Danifh gold do more? — Mallet. 

HONOR. 
LET none prefume 
To wear an undeferved dignity : 
O thrit eftates, degrees, and offices. 
Were not.dfriv'd corruptly ; that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How m^g theo'ihould cover, that itand bare! 
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How many be commanded, that command i 
Kow much low peafantry would then be glean'd 
From the true feed of honor ! How much honor 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new vann'd ! — Shake/pear e. 

MINE honor is my life : bqth grow in one. 
Take honor from me, and my life is done. 
Then, dear my liege, mine honor let me try ; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. — Idem* 

Q^PRAY what's the height of honor. 

A; No man to offend, 
Ne^er to reveal the fecrets of a friend ; 
Rather to fuffer than to do a wrong : 
To make the heart no ftranger to the tongue : 
Provok'd, not to betray an enemy; 
Nor eat his meat, I choak with flattery ; 
Blufhlefs to tell wherefore I wear my fears, 
Or for my confcience, or for niy country's wars : 
To aim at juft things. If we have wildly run 
Into offences, wiih them all undone. 
*Tis poor in truth, for a wrong done, to die : 
Honor, to dare to live, and fatisfy. — Majfm^er* 

w HE was a man 

That liv'd up to the ftandard of his honor. 

And prized that jewel more than mines of wealth. 

He'd not have done a fhameful thing but once ; 

Tho' kept in darknefs from the world, and hidden, ^ 

He could not have forgiven it to himfelf — Otway. 

NOT all the threats or favours of a crown, 
A prince's whifper, or a tyrant's frown, 
Can awe the fpirit, or allure the mind 
Of him who to ftrid honor is inclin'd. 
Tho' all the pomp and p^eafure that does wait"! 
On public places and affairs of (late, > 

Should fondly court him to be*'bare and great ; J 
With even pafFions and with fettled face, 
He would remove the harlot's falfe embrace. 
Tho' all the ftorms and tempefts (hould arife, 
That church-Magicians in their cells devife. 
And from their fettled bafis nations tear. 
He would unmovd the mi jhty ruin Sear ; 
Secure in innocence, contemn them all, 
And, decently array'd in honor, hlh^^Earl of Halifax, . 
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HONOR and (hame from no condition rife ;• . 
A&. well your part j there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has fonie fraall difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apronM, and the parfon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. x 

«♦ What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?" 
I'll tell you, friend 1 a wife man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch aifts the monk, ' 

Or, cobler like, the parfon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The reft is all but leather and prunella. — Pope. * 

AMONG the Symer'-.ns^ or fugitiye negroes in the South 
Seas, being in a ftate that does not fet them above continual 
cares for the immediate neceffaries of life, he that can temper 
iron beft, is among them moft efteemed: and, perhaps, it would 
be happy for every nation, if honors and applaufes were as juftly 
diftributed, and he were moft diftinguifhed whofe abilities were 
moft ufeful to fociety. How many chimerical titles to pre- 
cedence, how many'falfe pretences to refped, would this rule 
bring to the ground ! — John/on, 

*Tbe Handfome and Deformed LEG. 

THERE are two forts of people in the world, who with 
equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other comforts of 
life, become the one happy, and the other miferable. This 
arifes very much from the different views in which they confider 
things, perfons, and events; and the effed of thofe different 
views upon their own minds. 

IN whatever firuation men can be placed, they may find 
Conveniencies and inconveniencies : in whatever company, 
they may find perions and conveifation more or lefs pleaf»ng: 
at whatever table, they may meet with meats and drinks of 
better and worfe taltcr diihes better and worfe dreffed ; in 
whatever climate, they will find'good and bad weather: under 
whatever government, they may find good and bad laws, and 
good and bad adminiftration of thofe laws: in whatever poemy 
or wotk of genius, ihey may fee faults and beauties : in almoft 
every face, and every perfon, they may difcover fine features 
and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Und^r tbele circumllances, the two forts of people above- 
meniiuned. fix their at.ention — thofe who are difpofed to "be 
h?pj)y, on the convenieacies of things, the pleafant parts of 
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convcrfation, the well drefled difhes, the goodnefs of the 
wines, the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulnefs. 
Thofe who are to be unhappy, think and fpeak only of the 
contraries. Hence they are continually dilcontented- them- 
felves, and, by their remarks, four the pleafures of fociety ; 
ofl^nd perfonally many people, and make themfelvcs every 
where difagreeable. If this turn of mind was founded in 
nature, fuch unhappy perfons would be the more to be pitied. 
Bat as the difpofition to criticife, and to be difgufled, is 
perhaps taken up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, 
grown into a habit, which, though at prefent Itrong, may 
neverthelefs be cured, when thofe who have it arc convinced 
of its bad effe;5ts on their felicity ; I hope this little admonition 
may be of fervice to them, and put them on changing a habit, 
ivhich, though in the exercife it is chieily an a<i:l: of imagination, 
yet has ferious confequences in life, as it brings on real griefs 
and misfortunes. For as many are offended by, and nobody 
loves this fort of people ; no one fhews them more than the 
moft common civility and refpedl, and fcarcely that ; and 
this frequently puts them out of humour, and draws them into 
difputes and contentions. If they aim at obuaining forae 
advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wilhes them fuccefs, or 
will ftir a ftep, or fpeak a word to favor their pretcnfions. I£ 
they incur public cenfure or difgrace, no one will defend or 
excufe, and many join to aggravate their mifcondu6l, and 
render them completely odious. If thefe people will not 
change this bad habit, and condefcend to be pleafed wich what 
is pleafing, without fretting themfelves and others about the 
contraries, it is good for others to avoid an acquaintance with 
them ; which is always dif?.greeable, and fometimes very 
inconvenient, efpecially v/hcn one finds one's felf entangled in 
their quarrels. 

An old philofophical friend of mine was grown from 
experience, very cautious in this particular, and carefully 
avoided any intim?.cy with fuch people. He had, like other 
philofophei s, a thermometer to fhew him the heat of the 
weather ; and a barometer, to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad ; but there being no inftrument invented to 
difcover, at firft fight, this unpiealir.g difpofition in a peifon, 
he, for that purpofa, made uie of his legs ; >Dne of which was 
remarkably handfome, the other, by fome accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a ilranger, at the firil interview, regarded 
his ugly leg more than his handfome one, he doubted la.vK\* 
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If he fpoke of it, and took no notice of the handfomc l^fc 
that was fiifncient to determine my philofopher to have no 
further acquaintance with him. Every body lias not this 
two legoed inftrument ; but every one, with a little attention, 
may obferve (igns of that carping, fault-finding difpofitiony 
end take the fame refolution of avoiding the acquaintance of 
thofe iijfedled with it. I therefore advife thofe critical, queru- 
lous, difcontented, unhappy people, that if they wifh to be 
refpe^fled and beloved by others, and happy in themfelvesi 
tliey (liould Itave off" looking at the ugly leg, — FraukUam 

HAPPINESS. 

NO happinefs can be where is no reft, 
Th' unknown, untalk'd-of man is only bleft. 
He, as in feme fafe cliff, his cell does keep, 
From thence he views the labour of the deep : 
The gold- fraught vefFel, which mad tempeils beat^ 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat ; 
And when from far the tenth wave does appear. 
Shrinks up in (JLnt joy, he is not there. — Dryden. 

TO be good is to be happy : Angela 

Arc happier than men, bccaufe they're better. 

Guilt is the fource of forrow ; 'tis the fiend, 

Th' avenging fiend that follows us behind 

With ^\hips and (Hngs. The blefs'd know none of this. 

But reft in everlafting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heav'n is goodnefs.— /Sofw; 

WHAT art thou, happinefs, fo fought by all. 
So greatly envied, yet fo feldom found \ 
Of what fl range nature is thy compofition, 
V^'^hen gold and grandeur fue to thee in vain ? 
The prince who leads embattled thoufands forth. 
And with a nod commands the univerfe. 
Knows not the language to make thee obey. 
Tho' he with armies ftrew the hoftile plwn, 
And hew out avenues of death, he ftill 
I.ofes his way to thee, becaufe content 
Appears not on the road, to light him to thee ;— 

Content and happinefs are then ]the fame ; 

And they are feldom found, but in the bed 
Where ur.molefied innocence refides. — Havard. 

THERE is nothing more difficult than to lay down any 
irxed acid certain rules for happinefs, or indeed to judge with 
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ftny precifion of the happinefs of others from the knov/Iedge 
of exttrnal circumtianccs. There is fonietimcs a \\x.\]r fi^ciii 
of black in the brighteft and gayelt colours of fortune, whicii 
contaminates and 'deaciens the whole. On the coiurary, whea 
all without looks dcuk and difnal, there is often a fcrct my 
of I't^bl within the mind^ which turns every thir.g 10 r-jJ j'/ 
and gladnefs. — Fieliliug. 

ALL natural and almoil all poliiical evils are incident 
alike to the bad or good. They a:e confoiiijdixi in ihc nj'ifcry 
of a famine, and not much di(Hnguiilied:n il-.c fi'y -jfa fa:rir.,;u 
T'hey fink togeiher in a tempeil, and arc d.iven c');;jtl:vjr f:;);i 
iheif Couniiy by invad<:rs. All th.it virtLic cm arTjivl is 
qu'ietnefs of cohfc'unce, d. l!e?.dy profpc^Sl of a h.ip;/.^r fi.Lie» v. li'c'i 
will enable us to endure every calamity ui:h pz-tici-ct. — • 

THE h.'ippincfs of the generality of people :.> n^- l-ir.g if it 
is not known, and very liule if it is not envitd. — /...\r. 

IT is impoffible to form a philofophic A .'k;n ct ^.ippinefs 
which is adapted to every condition in liic ; (liiCJ cvc:y ; -iiv'a 
who travels in this great purfuit, takes a icj^araie road. Tl.e 
different colours which fuit dil^erent complexions, are not 
more various than the different pleafurcs appropriated to 
particular minds. The various fe<5ls who have pictended to 
give lefFons to inflru<5l men in happinefs, have dtfcribed their 
own particular fenfations without confidering ours, have only 
loaded their difciples with conflraint, without adding to thek 
real felicity. — GvUfmUh, 

HUSBAND. 

THE fillied fellows are in general the wor/l of hufbands : 
and it may be aflerted as a fatfl, that a man of fenfe rarely 
behaves very ill to a wife who deferves very well. — Fielding* 

HEAVEN. 
WHAT a poor value do men fet on heav*n ! 
Heav'n, the perfedion of all that can 
Be faid, or thought, riches, delight, or harmony, 
Health, beauty ; and all thefe not fubjedt to 
The wafle of time ; but in their height eternal ; 
Loft for a pcnfion, or poor fpot of earth, 
Favour of greatnefs, or an hour's fairt pleafure ; 
A? men, in Icorn of a true flame that's near, 
Should run to light their taper at a- glow-worm. — Shirley. 

M % 
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HOPE. 

HOPE, with a goodly profpcifl feeds the eye. 
Shews from a rifing ground pofTcflion nigh ; 
Shortens the diftance, or o'erlooks it quite> 
So eafy 'tis to travel with the fight.-:— ^l)ry{Ien. 

CALL up ydTTr better reafon to your aid. 
And hope the befl : that friendly beam is left 
To cheer the wretch, and lighten thro' his forrows ; 
Kor can he fmk fo low, but hope will find him : 
The jjleafing profpedt of a better day 
Shines thro' the gloom of life, at.d Shortens pain. — Havard* 

O HOPE ! fweet flatt'rer ! whofe delufive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort, 
Relieves the load of poverty, fuftains 
The cpptive, bending with the weight of bonds. 
And fniooths the pillow of difeafe and pain, 
Send back th' exploring melTcnger with joy 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. — Clovefm 

THE wretch condemn'd with life to part; 
Still, itill on hope relies; 

And every pang, that rends the heart, 
Bids expectation rife. 

Hope, liki the glimmering taper's light, 
Ador.'.s and cheers the way ; 

And It ill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. — Gohlfmlib. 

HUMTi/irr. 

WOUIjD I had trod the humble path, and mado 
My indudry lefs ambitious ; the fhrub 
Securely grows, the tailed tree Hands moft 
In the wind ; and thus we dilHnguifh the 
Kc'ble from the bafe ; the noftlc find their 
Lives and deaths (lill troublefomc : 
But humility doth (leep, whilft the florm 
Grows hoai fe with fcolding. — Davenant^ 

THERE are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way. to be prouder 
At their wifli'd journey's end. — Denbun^ 
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HTFOCRISr. 

LOOK out of your door, — take notice of that man : fee 
tt^hat difquieiing, intrjouing and fliifting, he is con.ent to go 
through, merely to. bvi thou^^ht a man of plain-dealing :— 
three grains of honerty would lave him ail this trouble — alas ! 
he has them not. Stsrne, . 

A HYPOCRITE in fociety lives in the fame apprehenfion 
with a thief, who lies concealed in the midli of the family 
he is to rob ; for this fancies himfelf perceived when he is 
lead fo ; every motion alarms him ; he fears he is dilcovtrcd, 
and is fufpicious that every one who enters the room knows 
wheie he is hid, and is coming to ftize him. And thus, a^ 
nothing hates more violently than fear, many an innocent 
perfon, who furpe(fls no evil intended him, is deteded by him 
who intends it. — Fielding, 

THE hypocrite (hews the excellency of virtue by the 
neceflity he thinks himfelf under o£ faming to be virtuoui^^^ 
Rambler* 

HUMAN DEGRADATION, 

T SEE the noble nature of man fo cruelly debafcd, — T fee 
the horfe and the dog in fo many indances raifed to a rank far 
fuperior to beings whom I muft acknowledge as my fcl'ow- 
creatures, and whom my heart cannot but embrace \vi;h a 
fraternal affedlion which muft increafe with the ii.fuhs I f^e 
them fuffer, — I fee the pride of power and of rank mounted 
to fo ungovernable a height in thofe whom accident has called 
to dircv^t the affairs of nations, — I fee the fiiciltv ^f rcaiort 
fo completely dormant in both thcfe claflcs, and n.orallty, 
the indifpenfjble bond of union among men, fo f irui^'iually 
baniflifd by the unnitur.-.! combinationsy which in Europe ar^ 
called fociety, that I have been alniofl dctcrmiocJ lo rcliiiqi.ira 
the difagreeable taflc which l.-had prefcribed to in- f.\if, -dwd^ 
returning to my country, endcavor'ia the new wtild to forget 
the miferics of the old.-— -fijroiy/ ' ^ " 

II FA LT IT. 

— HOW fv/ectis thv return, O heafthf tho-a r^fv cherub? 
—-my foul leaj-s h,rv/;i!d to ir-oot thee, whofs true \\.\\2 thy 
abfcnce can or.ly t'.-ath uc ! — When thou ccnK:!, ii>l\'j Le n-ri 
on thy nvlvis ; v^hcn v^vcry pirt, r.n..i nerve, :\u\\ Kitcr ;, ar;i 
obedient 10 tkeir oHice j and wh.?n this corn, 'ic^twi WAtUiac 
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is fo perfei5)ly harmonized, that we perceivf not that we hare 
any part, or nerve, or artery, belonging to us, Row fweetly 
is the mind then attuned to receive pleafure from every inlet 
cf fer.fe ! 

— God of my life ! who numbereft my days, teach me to 
meet with gratitude, or patience, the good or ill, which ia 
the tide of time (hall float down with them ! but never with- 
draw from me thofe native fpirits, which have been the 
cheering companions of my exigence, and have fpread a 
gilding upon every thing around me ! — that I may continue 
to view with rapture, the inexhauiHble volume of nature that 
is thrown open before me ; on every page of which is charadlered 
the imprelEon of thy omnipotent hand I — KecUe, 

HUMAN LIFE. 

LIKE as a damafk rofe you fee, 
Or like the blofTom on the tree ; 
Or like rhe dainty flower in May, 
Or like the morning to the day; 
Or like the fun, or like the fhade. 
Or like the gourd which Jonah had ; 
E'en fuch is m.an, whofc thread is fpuD, 
Drawn out, and cut, and fo is done. 
Withers the rofe ; the bloffom blafts ; 
The flower fades ; the morning halles; 
The fun doth fet ; the (hadows fly ; 
The gourd confumes ; and mortals die. 

Like to the grafs that's newly fpiung, 
Or hke a tale that's new began ; 
Or like a bird that's here to day. 
Or like the pearled dew of May ; 
Or likis an hour, or like a fpan. 
Or like the finging of a fwan : 
E'en fuch is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, row there, in life and death; 
The grafs decays ; the tale doth end ; 
The bird i^ flown ; the dews afcend ; 
The hour is fliort ; the fpan not long ; 
The f\vc»n's near death ; man's life is doncu 

Like to the bubble in the brook. 
Or in a glafs much like a look ; 
Or like the fhuiile in the hand. 
Or like the writing ia the fand> 
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Or like a thought, or like a dreanii 
Or like the gliding of the ftream ; 
E*en fuch is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and death ; 
The bubble's burft ; the look's forgot ; 
The (huttle's flung ; the writing's blot ; 
The thought is pad ; the dream is gone i 
The water glides ; man's life is done. 

HIRING SOLDIERS. 

GOD, we read, made man in his own image ; and oar 
Saviour taught us, that he was the heir of immortality. God 
made no diftin^ion of perfons ; but behold a being, born to 
a fceptre, though a poor, puny, fhivering mortal like the reft, 
prefumes to fell, and let out for hire, thefe images of God, 
to do the work of butchers, in any caufe, and for any pay- 
mailer, on any number of unoflfending fellow creatures, who 
are (landing up in defence of their hearths, their altars; their 
\^ives, their children, and their liberty ! Great numbers of 
men, trained to the trade of human butchery, are conflantly 
ready to be let to hire, to carry on the work of defpotifm, and 
to fupport, by the money they earn in this hellifh employment, 
the luxurious vices of the wretch who calls them his property^ 
Can that (late of human affairs be right and proper, which 
permits a mifcreant, fcarcely worthy the name of a man, funk 
in effeminacy, the flave of \ice, often the mod abominable 
kind of vice, ignorant and illiterate, debilitated with difeafe, 
iveak in body as in mind, to havie fuch dominion over 
hundreds of thoufands, his fuperiors by nature, as to let them 
out for pay, to murder the innocent liranger in cold blood ?-^4 
Spirit of DefpaUfm. 

•■^■^ HEREDirART POWER. 

NO office or place whatfoever in government, fhall be 
hereditary — the abilities and integrity requifite in all, not 
being tranfmiiTible to poderity or relations.-— 6V^i/ft//o» of 
New- Hampjhire, 

HUMAN NArURS, 

THERE is nothing which I contemplate with greatet 
pleafure than the dignity of human n.irure, which often Ihews 
jtfclf in all conditions of life ; for riotwithliarding the dtgene- 

lacy aiid m<;anaef§ th^t is crept iatg it; there <g:e a thouTftud 
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occafions in which it breaks through its original corruptioif, 
and fhews what it once was, and what it will be hereafter. 1 
confider the foul of man as a ruin of a glorious pile of building; 
where, aroidfl great heaps of rubbifh, you meet with noble 
fragments of fculpture, broken ptllais and obcliiks, and a 
magnificence in cunfufion. Virtue and wifdom are continually 
employed in clearing the ruins, remoying thcfe diforderly heaps, 
recovering the noble pieces that lie buried under them, and 
adjufting them as well as poflible according to their ancient 
fymmetry and beauty. A happy education, converfation with 
the fineft fpirits, looking abroad into the works of nature, and 
obfervations upon mankind, are the great afliftanccs to this 
neceflary and glorious work. But even among thofe who 
have never had the happinefs of any of thefe advantages^ 
there are fometimes fach exertions of the greatnefs that i) 
natural to the mind of man, as fhev/ capacities and abilities, 
which only want thefe accidental helps to fetch them ou^ 
and fhew them in a proper I'lghU'-^SjfeSatpr. 

JDLENESS. 
-WHAT is man, 



tf his chief good, and market of his time 
' Be but to fleep and feed ? A bead — no more. 
Sure he that made us with fuch large difcourfe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That c.pc-bility and god-Hke rcafon 
To ruft in us unufcd.— ;'6*^fli^^^/r^. 

IT is in vain to put wealth within the reach of him who 
will not (betch out his hand to take it. — Johtifon. 

INDOLENCE is one of thofe vices from which thofe, 
jwhom it once irjfe<5ts, are feldom reformed. — Rambler, 

AS pride is fometimes hid under humility, idlenefs is oftq|. 
covered by turbulence and hurry. He that ncglefls his known 
duty, and real employment, naturally endeavors to croud his 
mind with fomething that may bar out the remembrance of his 
own folly ; and does any thing but wl^ar he ought to do, 
with eager diligence, that he may keep himiclf in his owa 
favor — JcJler, 

PERI.IAPS ev^ry man may date the predominance of 
thofe deir-.s thp.t diflurh \y\< \\\t, ai'd conraniinrire his confci- 
cnce. froiii fome iinhDp;/y ijrnr when too inuch Iciiure exyofed 
him to iheic inciiifjOii.^; lor he has lived v, Iih iiiti-i obfervation, 
ciib.r en liimfeif, cr t. lit: is, who does not know, that ta be 
idk is LQ b^ viwJC^us. — iiainblar^ 



Improvement of our reafoning faculty. t^t 

NO man is fo much open to convldion as the IJkr ; but 
ihere is none on whom it operates fo little.— /://<fr. 

IDLENESS can never fecure trtnquility; the call of 
reafon and of confcience will pierce the dofeil pavilion of the 
fluggard, and, though it may not have force to drive him from 
his down, will be loud enough to hinder him from fleep, 
Thofe moments which he cannot refoive to make ufeful, by 
devoting them to the great bufinefs of his being, will ftill be 
ufurped by powers that will not leave them to his difpofal ; 
remorfe and vexation will fcize upon them, and forbid him to 
enjoy what he is fo defirous to appropriate — Ramhler* 

IMPROFEMEXr of OUR REASONING FACULTT. 

ACCUSTOM yourfelf to clear and diftin<5l ideas, to 
evident propofiiions, to flrong and convincing arguments* 
Converfe much with thofe men, and thofe books, and thofe 
parts of learning, where you meet with the greatefl clearnefs 
of thought, and force of reafoning. The mathematical 
fciences, and particularly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, 
abound with thefe advantages : and if there were nothing 
valuable in them for the ufes of human life, yet the very 
fpcculative parts of this fort of learning are well worth our 
(ludy ; for by perpetual examples they teach us to conceive 
iviih clearnefs, to connedt our ideas and propofitions in a 
train of dependence, to reafon with ftrength and demondra- 
tion, and to difHnguifh between truth and falfhood. Some- 
thing of thefe fcienc|s fhould be fludied by every man who 
pretends to learning, and that, as Mr. Locke expreffes it, 
** not fo much to make us mathematicians^ as to make U8 
reafonable creatures." — Watts, 

Jff INTERCOURSE tvitb MANKIND. 

CONFINE not yourfelf always to one fort of company^^ 
or to perfons of the fame party or opinion, either in matters 
of learning, religion, or civil life, left, if you (hould happen 
to be nurfed up or educated in early miftake, you fhould be 
confirmed and elhbliihed in the fame miflake, by converfing 
only with perfons of the fame fentiments. A free and general 
converfation with men of various countries; and of different 
parties, opinions, and pradices (fo far as may be done fafely) 
IS of excellent ufe to undeceive us in many wrong judgments 
"which we may have framed, and to lead us into yx{\tx thoughts. 
\i i$ iai4, when the king of Sicm^ sear China, firft converf^d 
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vrith fome European merchants, who fought the favof of 
trading on his coall, he enquired of them forae of the common 
appearances of fummer and winter in their country ; and when 
they told him of water growing fo hard in their rivers that 
men and horfes, and laden carriages pafTed over it ; and that 
rain fometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, and 
fomctimes almofl as hard as ftones, he could not believe a 
fylLble they faid ; for ice, fnow, and hail, were names and 
things utterly unknown to him, and to his fubje(51s in that hot 
climate : he therefure renounced all traffic with fuch ihamefu! 
liars, and would not fuffer them to trade with his people. Sed 
here the natural eff.ds of grofs ignorance. 

Converfation with foreigners on various occafionshas a happy 
influence to enlarge our minds, and fet them free from many 
errors and grofs prejudices we are ready to imbibe concerning 
them. — Watts. 

IMTRBCATION. 

IF, ye powers divine! 
Ye mark the movements of this nether world. 
And bring them to account, crufh, cruih thofe vipers, 
Who, fingled out by a community. 
To guard their rights* Ihall, for a grafp of air. 
Or paltry office, fell them to the foe. — Miller, 

IMPRISONMENT. 

WHY fhould we murmur to be circumfcrib'd. 
As if it were a new thing to wear fetters ? 
When the whole world was meant but to confine us; 
Wherein, who walks from one clime to another. 
Hath but a greater freedom of the prifon :' 
Our foul was the firft captive, born to inherit '^ 

' But her own chains ; nor can it be difcharg'd, 
Till nature tire with its own weight, and then 
We are but more undone, to be at liberty. — Sbirlcf, 

INGRATITUDE. 

HE has profan'd the facred name of friend, 
And worn it into vilenefs : 
With how fecure a brow, and fpecious form, 
He gilds the fecret villain ! Sure that face 
Was meant for honelty, but heav'n mifmatch'd it 2 
vAi3d fiirfufi^'d trCfifQi gvt with nature's pomj>, 
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To make its work more eafy. 

See how he fets his coiintenanre for deceit) 

And promifes a lie before hefpeaks — Dryefea, 

WHKRE Ingrariiudet that fin of upflarts, 

And vice of cowardsj orcc takes root, a thoufand 
Bafe, grov'Jing crimes cling round irs monilroiis growth, 
Like ivy to old oaks, co hide its rottennefs. — Madden^ 

INJUSriCE. 

THE man who wears injadice by his fide, 
Tho* pow'rful millions follow him to war, 
Combats agiinft the odds — pgnihll high heav'n. — Havard* 

WE upbraid the fon whole father was hanged, whereas 
jnany a man who deferves to be hanged, was never upbraided 
in liis wbole life. — Fielding, 

INKOCEN-CE. 

WHAT flrongcr brea(l-p1atc than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that has his quarrel jufl ; 
iNrd he but naked, iho' lock'd up in fteel, 
Whofe confcience with i'-jui^lce is corrupted. — Shahefpeartk 

WE only who with innocerice unfliaken, 
Kave I'ood the afTaulis of foitune, now are hnppy ; 
For tho' the worO of men, b> high permiiTiOn, 
A while may flourifli, apd the bell endure 
The (harped trials of tx* loring mifery. 
Yet let mankind from rlx^'e exannples learn, 
1'hat powerful villainy at la(i (hail mourn, 
And injur'd virtue triumph in its turn — 7V/i^, 

VI R rUE, dear friend, needs no defence ; 
The furefl guaid is innocence : 
Mbne knew, till guilt created fe^r, 
What darts or poilbn'd arrows were. 
Integrity undaunted goes 
Thro' Lyhion fands and Scythinn fnows, 
Or where HyJaJp':^ wealthy (ide 
Pays tfibute to the Perji./i pride — Ro/c^mon, 

THERE are fome le^foneis who frequently confound 
innocence wi-h the mere incap'tctty nf ^uiU ; but he that never law, 
or heard, or thimght of Hroi g liquors, canoot be propofed as 
a pattern of fobriety, — johnfan. 
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« 

INt>EPENDENCE. 
I M u COULD men but kno\0' 



The bleffings which from Independence flow. 

Could they but have a fhort and trandent gleani 

Of liberty^ tho' 'twas but in a dream. 

They would no more in bondage bend their knee. 

But, once made freemen, would be always free. 

Bred in a cage, far from the feather'd throng, 

The bird repays his keeper with his fong : 

But, if fome playful child fets wide the door, 

Abroad he flies, and thinks of home no more ; 

With love of liberty begins to burn, 

Aod rather ftarves than to his cage return. 

Hail, independetice ! — tho' thy name's fcarce koowflj 
Tho' thou, alas ! art out of faOiion grown, 
Tho' all defpife thee, I will not de^ife. 
Nor live one moment longer than I prize 
Thy prefence, and enjoy. By angry fate 
Bow'd down, and ahnofi cru/h'd, thou cam'll, the' latQi 
7hou cam'Il upon me, like a fecond birth, 
And made me know what life was truly worth. 
Hail, independetice J — never may my cot. 
Till I forget thee, be by thee forgot. — Churchlh 

: WHA r is life ? 

'Tis not to ftalk about, an^ draw fre(h air. 
From time to time, or gaze upon the fun ; 
*Tis to be free. When liberty is gone. 
Life grows infipid, and has loft its relKh. 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty. 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. — Addtfon. 
* HAIL! independence, hail! heav'ns next befl gift, 
To that of life and an immortal foul I 
The life of life ! that to the banquet high 
And fober meal gives tafte ; to the bow*d roof 
Fair-dream'd repofe, and to the cottagi: charms. 
Of public freedom, hail, thou fecret fource ! 
Whofe ftreams, from every quarter confluent, form 
My better Nile, that nurfes human life. 
By rills from thee deduc'd, irriguous, fed. 
The private »field looks gay, with nature's wealth 
AbandsLUt HowSy and blooins with each delight 
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That nature craves. Its happy mafler there, 
The only free-man, walks his pleaiing round: 
Sweet-featur'd peace attending ; fearlefs truth ; 
Firm reiblution ; goodnefs, blefling all 
That can rejoice ; contentment, fureft friend ; 
And, i\\\\ frcfh (lores from Nature's book deriv'd, 
Philofophy, companion ever-new. 
Thefe cheer his rural, and fudain or fire, 
When into adion call'd, his bufy hours. 
Mean-time true-judging moderate dtiirea, 
Economy and tafte, combined, direcft 
His clear affairs, and from debauching fiends 
Secure his little kingdom. Nor can thofe 
Whom fortune heaps, without tht^fe virtues, reach 
That truce with pain, that animated eafe, 
Thatfelf-enjoymentfprlnging from within ; 
That independence, a<5tive, or retir'd. 
Which make the founded blifs of man belov/ : 
I3at« loft beneath the rubbifli of their means. 
And drained by wants to nature all unknown, 
A wandering, taftelefs, gayly-wretched train. 
The* rich are beggars, and tho' noble, flaves. 

My friends ! be firm ! nor let corruption Hy 
Twine round your heart indifToluble chains I 
The fteel of Brutus burft the grofTer bonds 
By Caefar caft o'er Rome*; but ftill remained 
The foft enchanting fetters of the mind. 
And other Caefars rofc. Determined, hold. 
Your independence ; for, that once dellroy'd, 
Unfounded, freedom is a morning dream, 
That flits aerial from the fpreading eye. — Thomfon, , 

*: INSTRUCTION of the PEOPLE. 

THE people fhould be tin^flured with phllofophy and 
religion ; and learn, under their divine inflrudlicn, not to 
confider titular diflin6lton and enormous riches as the chief 
good, and indifpcnfably requifite to the happinefs of life. A 
noble fpirit of perfonal virtue fhould be encouraged in the 
rifing race. They fhould be taught to feek'and find refources 
in themfelves, in an honed independence>"in the pofTcfTion of 
knowledge, in confcious intenrity, in manlinefs of fentinfent, 
in contcmplaiion and fludy, in every thing which ^dds vigor 
to the nerves of the mind, aad teaches it to deem all honor* 
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difgracifal, and all profits vile, which accrue, as llie revawl 
of bafe compHancei and of a dallardjy dcfertion from ihe 
."Upright ftandard of truih, the uiifpottcd banner of jullicc— 
i>prtt of Defpotifm* 

INFORMERS. 

A MERCENARY informer knows no dKHnftion.— 
Under fuch a fyffeni, the obnoxious people are (laves, not 
only to the government, but they live at the mercy of every 
individual i they are at once the flaves of the whole community, 
and of every part cf it ; and the worft and moft unmerciful 
men are ihofe on whofe j;oodncfs they mo(t depend. 

In this fituation, men not only (brink from the frowns of 
the (lern magillratc, but they are obliged to fly from their 
.\ery places. The feeds of deftruftion are fown in civil 
intercouT.fe, in focial habitudes. The blood of wholefome 
kindred is infe«5ted ; their tables and beds are funounded with 
Inares ; all the means given by providence to m.ake life fafe 
and comfortable, are perverted into in(h'uments of terror 
and torment. This fpecies of univerfal fubferviency, that 
makes the very fervant who waits behind your chair tlic arbiter 
.of your life and fortune, has fuch a tendency to degrade and 
debafe mankind, and to deprive him of that a(rured and liberal 
Itate of mind, which alone can make us what wc ought to 
be, that I vow to God, I would fooner bring myfelf to put 
a man to immediate death for opinions I difliked, apd fo to 
get rid cf Jie man and his opinions at once, than to fret him 
with a feveri(h being, tainted with the jail di(iemper of a 
contagious fcrvitude, to keep him above ground, an animated 
mafs of ptttrefadlion, corrupted himfelf, and corrupting all 
about hi.Ti. — Bur he* 

INSULT. 

THERE are innumerable modes of infult, and tokens 
of contempt, for v;hich it is not eafy to find a name, which 
vanifh to nothing in an attempt to defcribe them, and yet 
may, by continual repetition, make day pafs after d&y io 
Ibrrow and in terror. — Rambler, 

INKETERATE ALUSES. 

THERE is a time, when men will not fuflPer bad things 
tbecaufe their anceftors have fuffered v/orfe. There is a time 
when the hoary head of inveterate abufe will neither draw 
rcKcrecce nor obtain yroiedioa Burh, 
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ILL BREEDING. 

ILL breeding, fays the abbe Bellegarde* is not a fingit 
defe<5l, it is the refult of many. It is fometimes a fjicfs 
ignorance of derorom, or a fti?pid indolence, \ihich prevents 
us from giving to others what is due to them. It is a peevi«h 
malignity, which inclines us to oppofe the inclinations of ilicGs 
-with whom we converfc. It is the confcqccnce of a fciililh 
yanity, which hath no complHifance for any other peifon ; 
the effect of a proud and whimfical humour, ul'.icli ibars 
above all the rules of civility ; or la(Hy, it is produced by a 
melancholy turn of mind, which pampers iifelf with a rude 
and difobligirg behaviour. — Fielding. 

JXTRGRirr. 
INTEGRITY without knowledge is wesk, nrd gQv.iv:}Xy 
lifelefs ; and knowledge without integrity is dar.£,crous and 
dreadful. —J^c<&///6'/», 

INDIA 17. 
LO 1 the poor Indian ! whofe untutor'd mind- 
Sees God ia clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His foul, proud fcicnce never taught to flray 
Far as the folar w^lk, or milky way ; 
Yet fimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud- topt hill, an humbler hcav'n ; 
Some fafer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier ifland in the watVy wafte, 
Where flavee once more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no ChrilHans third for gold. 
To be, contents bis natural defire, 
He^afks no angel'? wing, no feraph's fire : 
But thinks, ad nutted to that equal fky, 
His faithful dog (hall bear him company — Pope. 

iGNOItANCF.. 

THE man who feels himfelf ignorant, fhould, at lea/f, 
be modefl. — J^hnfon. 

ASSUMING ignorance is, of all difpofitions, the mofl 
ricicu'ous ; for, in the fame proportion as the- real man of 
vifdom is preferable to the unlettered ruflic, fo much is the 
rulHc fuperior to him, who, without learning, imagines himftlf 
Jc-.irned. It were better that fuch a man had never read ; for 
thin he might have Lecn confcious of his weakuefs : but tht 
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half-learned man, relying upon his ftrength, feldo'm perceives 
his wants till he finds his deception paft a cure. — Cokijmiih* 

JUDGE. 

MAY one be pardon'd, and retain th' ofTence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
0£cpcc's gilded hand may (hove by judice; 
Av>i\ eft 'lis fcen, the v^icked prize itfelf 
Buys out the law. But 'tis not fo above ; 
There, is no ihu/iling ; there, the adion lies 
In his trre nature, and we ourfs^lves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. — Sh.ikffpeare, 

— ., — FOR in a government 

Th' ofl'erice is greateft in the inftrument 

That hath the pov/er to punilh ; and in laws 

The author's trefpafs makes the foulcfl: caCife. — NabL 

JURYMAN. 

AN office that requires the pureft mind ! 
They whom their country choofe for fuch a truft, 
Upon whofe verdict, as oa fate, depend 
Our properties, our lives, and liberties, 
Shou'd to the awful feat of juftice bring 
An ear that's deaf to the deceiver's voice, 
A breaft untainted, and a hand unftain'd ; . • . 

And he that fills the folemn judgmcnt-fcat 
Shou'd not too ralhly pafs the dreadful fentence 
On the accus'd, biit weigh each circumftance 
'Till not a fingle doubt's left in the fcale ; 
Then judge with reafon, and decree with truth. — Coph^ 

JUSTICE. 

OF all the virtues, juftice is the beft j 
Valor, without it, is a common pefl: 
Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage grac'd, 
Shew us how ill that virtue may be plac'd : 
'Tis our complexion makes us chafte or brave ; 
Juftice from reafon, and from Heav'n we have : 
Ail other virtues dwell but in the blood ; 
That in the foul-, and gives the name of good : 
Juftice the queen of virtues ! — Waller, 

THERE is no virtue fo truly great and god-like as juftice. 
Mo[i oi the other virtues are the virtues of created beings, 
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\ tccommodited to our nature as we are men. JuHice U tlii^t 

! which is pradlifed by God himfclf, and to be pravflifcd in lis 

' perfedion by none but him. Omnifcience and Omr.ipntcnce 

are requilitc for the full exertion of it : the one to difcover 

■f every degree of uprightnefs in thoughts, words, and amnions i 

the other, to meafure out and impart fuitable rewards and 

punifliments. 

^ As, to be perfedlly juft is an attribute in the divine nature^ 

to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities, is the glory of man^ 

Such a one, who has the public adniiniflration in his hands^ 

a<5ts like the reprefeniative of his maker, in recompenfing the 

Tirtuous, and punifhing the offender. »- 

When a nation once lofes its regard to juflice — when they 
do not look upon it as fomething venerable, holy, and inviolable 
—when any of them dare prefume to leffen, affront or terrify 
thofe who have the didributlon of it in their hands — when a 
judge is capable of being influenced by any thing but law, or 
a caufe may be recommended by any thing that is foreign to 
its own merits — we may venture to pronounce that fuch a 
nation is hadening to its ruin. 

I always rejoice when I fee a tribunal filled with a m*."^ of 
an upright and inflexible temper, who, in the execution of 
his country's laws, can overcome all private fear, refentment, 
folicitation, and even pity iifelf. Whenever paffion enters 
into a fentence or decifion, fo far will there be in it a tincTrurc 
of injuttice. In (hort, juftice difcards party, friendftiip, and 
kindred ; and is therefore always rcprefented as blind, that 
we may fuppofe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equity 
of a caufe, without being diverted or prejudiced by objcds 
foreign to it. — Guardian. 

r 

NOTHING is more unjuft than to judge of a man by too 
(hort an acquaintance, and too flight infpecStion ; for it oftea 
happens, that in the loofe and thoughticfs, and diJipittnl, 
there is a fecret radical worth, which may flioot out by piop'.r 
cultivation J that the fpaik of heaven, though dimnitd ar.d 
obrtru<51td. is yet not extinguiihed, but may, by the breath cf 
counlel and exhortation, be kindled into a flame. To imagine 
. that every one ^^ho is -not completely good, is irievocibly 
abandoned, is to fuppofe that all are cajablc of the fame ti.grc-* 
of excellerce ; it is, irderd, to exai^t from all, that perfection 
which none ever can attain. And (ince the purtii viiwUu is 

N X 
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confiftent with (pme vice, and the virtue of the greateft 
number, with almofl an equal proportion of contrary qualities, 
let none too ha(Hly conclude, that all goodnefs is loft, though 
it may for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for mod minds 
are the Haves of external circumftances ; and conform to any 
hand that undertakes lo mould them, roll down any torrent of 
cuflom in which they happen to be caught, or bend to any 
importunity that bears hard againft them. — Rambler, 

JEALOUSY of TTRANNY, 

IT may be faid, that a too great jealoufy of liberty is equally 
dangerous with a too great confidence; that as the latter may 
plunge. us into flavery, the former may, into anarchy: I fhould 
allow fome weight to this objedlion, if in the whole' courfe of 
our hiflory, a refutation, in a fingle inftance, could be pro- 
duced of thefe pofitions ; that the fpirit of liberty is flow to 
a6l, even againA the word princes, and exerts itfelf in favor 
of the belt with more effedt than any other fpirit whatfoever. 
I muft therefore repeat, that the keeping alive the jealous fpirit 
of j^ jberty is a common caufe ; that a deteftation of tyrants, 
or even thofe who lean to tyranny, is infeparable from this 
fpirit ; that Charles the Firft was a tyrant in principle and 
in adlion ; that thofe who labour to reconcile us to his conduct 
and character, would deftroy the fpirit of liberty, and ulti- 
mately eflablifh the principle of non refiftance ; that a junto 
of mercenaries and court retainers do labour to thefe purpofes; 
that it is, therefore, the duty of every common citizen, who 
has the intereft of his country at heart, to exert continually 
whatever force he has, to defeat their purpofes ; or, at leaft, 
weaken their influence ; for in mechanics, the fmalleft force 
continually applied will overcome the mod violent motions 
communicated to bodies. — Gen. Lee. 

KING. 

IT IS the curfe of kings to be attended 
By flaves, that take their humours for a warrantji- 
To break into the bloody houfe of ftrife j 
And, on the winking of authoiity 
To uhderdand a law, to know the meaning 
Of darg'Vous majeity; when perchance it frov/ns 
More upjn honor than advisM rcfpcd. — Shahefpcarr. 

'6JVilL would tliinli tiie fouls 
O/ j:ri::::5 '.verj brou<^h'c forth by {2v;\z more weighty 



Caufe than thofe of meaner perfons : they ^t 

Deceived ; there's the fame hand to them ; the like 

PaiEons fway them : the fame reafon that maket 

A vicar go to law for a tythe pig, 

i^nd uDdo his neighbours, makes them fpoil 

A whole province, and batter down goodly 

Cities with their cannon. — WehJUr. 

WHAT poor things are kings ! 
What poorer things are nations to obey 
Him, whom a petty paffion does command I 
Fate, why was man made fo ridiculous I 
Oh ! I am mortal. Men but flatter me. 
Oh, Fate ! why were not kings made more than men ? 
Or why will people have us to be more ? 
Alas 1 we govern others, but ourfelves 
We cannot rule ; as our eyes that do fee 
AH other things, but cannot fee themfelves. — Fountain. 

— — ^ KINGS are like other mifers. 

Greedy of more : they ufe not what they have. 
As merchants venturing on the faithlefs feas 
For needlefs wealth, are driven by fudden ftorms 
On banks of fands, or dafh'd againd the rocks $ 
And all they have is funk and loft at once ! 
Kings rufh to wars, more faithlefs than the feas ; 
Where more inconflant fortune waits tlieir arms ; 
Where, in a moment, one unhappy blow 
Ruins the progrefs of an age before. — Hopkins. 

UNBOUNDED power and height of greatnefi giv© 
To kings that lultre which we think divine ; 
The wife who know 'em, know they are but men, 
Nay, fometimes, weak ones too. The croud indeed> 
Who kneel before the image, not the god, 
Worfhip the deity their hands have made. — Rowe; i 

WE view the outward glories of a crown ; 
But, dazzl'd with the lu(tre, cannot fee 
The thorns which line it, and v/hofe painful prickinp 
Embitter all the pompous fweets of empiie. 
Happier the wretch, who, at his daily toils, 
S'.vcats for his homely dinner, than a king 
In all the dangerous pomp of royalty ! 
He k.io'vvs no fears of Itate to damp Kis joys 5 

I\'j tiJaf)'! (\\\'" :s ih'3 humnic bed he lit,:; on ; 
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that ihe rights and privileges of the people are ^(y many fpoib 
taken from the rights and prerogatives of the crown ; and that 
the rules and laws, made for the exercife and fecurity of the 
former, are fo many diminutions of their dignity, and redraints 
on their power. A patriot king will fee all this in a far 
different and much truer light. He will make one and but 
one di^in^ion between his rights and thofe of the people : 
he will look on his to be a truft, and theirs a property ; and 
that his people who had an original light to the whole by the 
law of nature, can have the fole indefeaCble right to any 
part. — 

As well might we fay that a fbip is built, and loaded, and 
manned, for the fake of any particular pilot, inltead of acknow* 
ledging that the pilot is made for the fake of the (hip, her 
lading, and her crew, who are always the owners in the 
political vefTel, as to fay that kingdoms were inftituted for 
kings, not kings for kingdomst To carry our allufion higher^ 
majei^y is not an inherent, but a refleded right. — BoHngbrthe. 

KINGS are naturally lovers of low company. — They are 
fo elevated above all the refi of mankind, that they mufl lock 
upon all their fubjefis as <m a level. Ihey are rather apt to 
'hate than to love their nobility, on account of the occafiona)' 
refinance to their will, which will be made by their vinue, 
their petulance, or their pride. It mud indeed be admitted, 
that mr.ny of the nobiliy are as perfedly willing to aft the 
part of flatterers, talc-bearers, parafites, pimps, j^nd buffoons, 
as any of the lowed and vileft of mankind can poflibly be. But 
they are not properly qualified for this objeft of their ambition. 
The want of a regular education, and early habits, and fomc 
lurking remains of their dignity, will never permit them to 
become a match for an Italian eunuch, a mountebank, a fidler, 
a player, or any regular pra^itioner of that tribe. The Roman 
Emperors, almoft from the beginning, threw themfelvcs into 
fuch hands ; and the mifchitf increafed every day till the 
decline and final ruin of the empire. — Burke, 

IF kings were republicans in the proper fenfe, all the people 
would be royalids. But when brilliant honors aod mini • ferial 
employments are beftowed on fools and knaves, becaufe they 
were begotten by anceftors whom they difgrace, or nofftfi 
riches which they abufe, government becomes a nuifance, and 
the people feel an ariftocracy to be little better than an automa- 
ton machine, for promoting the purpofes of royal or miniileri^t 
dcfpatifm. — Spirit ofUefpol'ifnu 



INSTEAD of wondering that fo many kings, -unfit and un- 
worthy to be trufted with the government of mankind, appear ia 
Che world, I have been tempted to wonder that there are any 
toltrable, when I have confidered the flattery that environs 
Ihem moft commonly from the cradle, and the tendency of all 
thofe falfe notions that are inftilled into them by precept and by 
example, by the habits of courts, and by the interelied felfifh 
views of courtiers. They are bred to elteem themfelves pf a 
difHndt and fuperior fpecies among men, as men are among 
animals. 

Louis the Fourteenth was a (Irong inftance of the effedl of 
this education, which trains up kings to be tyrants, without 
IcoOwing that they are fo. I'hat opprcilion under which he 
kept his people, during the whole courfe of a long reign, might 
proceed, m Tome degree^ from the i>atural haughtinefs of his 
temper ; but it proceeded, in a greater degree from the princi- 
ples and habits of his education By this he had been brought 
to look on his kingdom as a patrimony that defccnded to him 
from his anceftors, and that was to be confidered in no other 
light ; fo that when a very confiderable man had difcourfed to 
liim at large of the miferable condition to which his people was 
reduced, and had frequently ufed this word, t*etat, [the ftate ;] 
though the king approved the fubftance of all he had faid, yet 
Tie was (hocked at the frequent repetition of this word, and 
complained of it as of a kind of indecency to himfelf. 

This capital error, in wiiich almoft every prince is confirmed 
l>y his education, has fo great extent and fo general influence, 
that f right to do every thing iniquitous in government may be 
derivecbfcomit. But, as if this was not enoitgh, tke characters 
of princes -are ipoiled many more ways by their education,—* 
JPoUngbroke. 

I AM not at all furprifed that in monarchies, efpecially in 
our own, there fhould be fo few princes worthy of eftcem, 
Incircled by corrupters, knaves, and hypocrites, they accuftom 
themfelves to look upon their fellow creatures with difdain, 
^and to fet no value on any but the fycophants, who carefs their 
-vices, and live in perpetual inadlivity and idlenefs. Such is 
generally the condition of a monarch- Great men are always 
.Icarce, and great kings ftill more fo. — Montefquicu. 

LOU IS XIV. at once the greated and racaneft of mankind, 
'would have excelled all the monarchs in the nniverfe, if he 
liad not been corrupted in his youth by bafe and ambitious 
flatterers, A flave during his whole life to pride and vaia 
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glory, he never in reality loved his fubje(5ls even for a moment 1 
yet expedcd at the fame time, like a true defpotic prince, that 
they ihould facrifice themfelves to his will and pleafure. 
Intoxicated with pcfwer and grandeur, he imagined the whole 
world was created folely to promote his happinefs. He 
\(^as feared, obeyed, idolized, hated, mortified, and aban- 
doned. He lived like a fultan, and died like a woman. 

It is therefore impoflible there fhould ever be a great man 
among our kings, who are made brutes and fools of all their 
lives, by a fet of infamous wretches who furround and befet 
them from the o^jBfidle to the grave. — Idem. 

PRINCES in their infancy, childhood, and'youth, arefaid 
to difcover prodigious parts and wit, to fpeak things that fur- 
prife and afionifh : flrange, fo many hopeful princes, and ib 
many (hameful kings ! If they happen to die young, they would 
have been prodigies of wifdom and virtue; if they live, thej 
are often prodigies indeed, but of another fort. — SwijfL 

HOW dangerous a fituation is royalty, in which the wifcft 
are often the tools -of deceit ! A throne is furroi^nded by the 
train of fubtlety and felF;^tere{l : mtegrity retires, becaufe ffe- 
will not be introduced «.l>y importunity or flattery : virtue, 
confcious of her own dignity, waits at a diflance till (he is 
fought, and princes feidom know where fhe may be found ; 
but vice and her attendants are impudent and fraudful, infinu- 
ating and ofHcious, ikilful in diflimulation, and ready to 
renounce all principles, and to violate every tie when it becomes 
neceffary to the gratification of the appetites of a prince. How 
wretched is the man who is thus perpetually expofed to the 
attempts of guilt, by which he muft inevitably perifh, if be 
do not renounce the mufic of adulation, and learn not to. be 
offended by the plainnefs of truth l^—Fenelon, 

THE lead fault a king commits produces infinite roifchief ; 
for it diffufes mifery through a whole people, and fometimcs' 
for many generations. — Idem. 

KINiGS are generjsilly miflruQful and indolent : miftruftfol, 
by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the defigning and 
corrupt ; and indolent, by the pleafures that folicit them, 
and a habit of leaving all bufinefs to others, without taking 
the trouble fo much as to think for themfelves. — IcJem, 

TO princes vtko have been fpoiled by flattery, every thing 
that is fincere and honefl appears to be ungracious and auftere. 
Sich princes are even weak enough to fufied a want of zeal 
for their fcrvice and refpedl for their authority, where they 
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^o not CnJ a fervillty that is ready to flatter them in tlic u'.ii'.c 
of their power. They are clfvindc 1 :ti ail fieedom of IH'- ch, 
all gcncro'ity of ier.ti.iisr.r, \vhltl» :hoy conii:i?;r u? ;!u:e, 
cenioiioufncfs. and lediiior; ; 'An6 they contijK^ u tailL dLiicacy, 
wliich every thing fliort of ihiucry Jila^i^ioi-iCs \i\\(i clii'^ulis. — 
lttt*n 

SUCH princes are a terror to m^.nhind, and m?.;kind a 
terror to them. 'I'hey retire fmm the pubhe eye, ar.«I ii'.ir.vare 
the-ufelves in the palace. Tfii^y love darkncfs, ^v-.i dirguifc 
their charai5tefs, which however are pcriectlv k'::>\vn; the 
mahgnant curiohty of their dbj-as I'^netra^ts evtr. vv,*!, anvi 
inveltigates every fecret ; \yy. lie tli.;t is ti". j i.'.<:-..'n by •.:il, 
knows nobody. The felf-inrerefred v/retcli: s ili.it ]urr(;und 
him, rejoice to peiceive chat he i? ir.:.j.'.ci}V: ! ; ; r;i d a ] rii-ci 
that is inaccelJible to men ic i.-r-cct^.bie \:% \x\v}.\. I'helL- who 
avail themfclves cl his biindrcfs are bufy to c.-.!in"5irlit2 or to 
bi»nifii ail ih.*t would open his eyes. He lives \\\ a kind of 
favagc and un.'oci^tbie mr.trni/.jencc, alv/ays the diipe of t!j*t 
impontio;! wnich he at * once dreads and clcferveG. He that 
onverfes only with a l;iii-ll numi>:?r of men, almv:)[l ncceff.rily 
adopts their pillions and ^heir j)iejudices : and from i.'a--...ns 
and prejudices the beit ..re notf.cc He inull alio r...«. 've 
his knowledge by report, and therefore lie at the mcr'C) of 
tale-bearers, a detbicable and deteflablerace, who arc nouriihed 
by the poilbn that dellroys othus; who make what \i iiitie 
great, and what is blameh-fs criminal, who, rather than not 
impute evil, invent it ; and v/lio to anfwer their own j)urpofes, 
play upon the cauf^Icfs fufjJc.on and unworthy curiolity of a 
weak and j«aious pri ice. — Idem. 

FROM the lips of your courtiers you have heard, and 
liertaker you wiJt mach ofiener hear, the gicfl'eil liattery. 
Should you do that which the ion of your flave could a. any 
time have dor.e better than yoL.rlelf, they will ;;fErm that^cw 
have j'er formed a mojl extrnordina y ofl. Should you obey 
your p;.llic)ns, they v^ill affirm, ycu have dotit nv.il. Should 
you pour forth liic blood of your fubje^^s as a liver do«^f its 
waters, they will pronounce, you have dune 'n-j/I. Should 
you tnx the free air, they will aflert yryu have dene . iIL 
Should you, powerful as ypu are, becoaie revengeful, flill 
would they procliiir.), you had done nvvll So they told »h« 
intoxicau<1 .'i lexander when he plunged his dagger into the 
bcicrn of \vs. friend. Thus they addrtfTed Nero, when he 
afl':?iiiiated his mother. — Mirubeau. Alemorial io ihs Kin^ nf 
Prufui. O 
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LIBERrr of CONSCIENCE. 

EXPERIENCE teaches, that the fword, the faggot, exlfc, 
and profciiptions, are better calcub.ted to irritate than to heal 
a difcafe, which, having its fource in the mind, cannot, be 
r«.licved by remedies that a6l only on the bo8y. The mod 
eflicacious means are found do<{lrines and repeated inftrudions, 
vhich make a ready impreflion when inculcated with mildnefs. 
Every thing elfe bows to the fovereign authority of the 
magiilrates and the prince ; but religion alone is not to be 
commanded. 

What the (loics have fo vauntingly afcribed to their philo- 
fophy, religion has a higher claim to. Torments appear trivial 
to thofe who are animated by religious zeal ; the firmnefs with 
which it infpires them, deadens the fentimcnt of pain ; 
TiOthing they are obliged to fufFer for its fake, however 
aggravated, occaiions them furprize ; the knowledge of 
t!;eir own ftrength enables them to bear every thing, while 
they are perfuaded that the grace of God fupports them.^ 
though the executioner appear before them, and exhibit to 
their view ihe fword and the flake, their minds are undaunted: 
and regardlefs of the fufferings that are preparing for tbeoi, 
they are attentive folely to their duty: all their happinefs is in 
themfelves, and external obje^ls make upon them but a feeble 
imprefTion. 

If Epicurus, whofe fyflem has been fo much decried by 
othor philofophers, has (aid of the fage, that if he were (hut 
up in the brazen bull of Phalaris, he would not fail to declare: 
•* this fire aifciSls me not ; it is not I that burn ;" do we 
imagine, that lefs courage was confpicuous in thofe, who, by 
various torments, were put to death a century ago, or that 
lefs will be difplayed by future martyrs, if perfection be 
continued ? What was faid and done by one ojf them, when 
he was fastened to the Qake in order to be burned, is worthy 
oiir notice. Being upon his knees, he began to (ing a pfalm, 
uhich the fmoke and the flume could fcarcely interrupt; and 
as ths executioner, for fear of terrifying him, lighted the fire 
bthind, he turned and faid : ^' come and kindle it before me: 
if lire could have terrified me, I ftiould not be here; it depended 
on mvfelf alone to avoid it." — De Thou. 

WHOSO EVERdellgns the change of religion in a country 

or government, by any other moans than that of a general 

CvnverGon of the people, or the greatell pi^rt of them, defigns 
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all the miichlefs to a nation that ufe to uflier in or attend tlie 
two grciteil dillempeis of a itate, civil war or tyranny ; which 
are vioLnce, oppreilions, crueiiy, rapine, intemperance, in- 
ju'ticc ; and, in ihort, the niiHirahle ttiution of human bloo;\ 
and the confufion of all laws, orders, and virtu'^'s among men* 
iSuch confequences as thcfe, 1 doubt, are fomething more 
than the difputjd opiiions ofany man or any particular afTembly 
of men, can be wordi. — Sir Wi! Ham Ttin'^>le, 

A CHRIS I' IAN church allows all iis mernb^Ts the mofl 
perfc^ft lib'^ny of men and chrillians. It is inconfiflcnt with 
pi.-if^cuticn for corifcience fikc : fjr it leaves all civil rewards 
and puniniments to kingdoms, and (hitcs, and ihe governors 
of this world. It pretends to no power over confjience, t;i 
comp'jl men to obL-Jience ; no pnfons, r.o axes, fire, nor 
.fwvord. It gives its miniilers power and authority to command 
nothing but what is found in the bible. — IVatts. 

KVERY individual has a natural and unalienable right to 
worfhip God^^accordiiig to the diclates of his own conlciencs 
and reafon ; and no fubjciSl Hiall be hurt, moleitcd, or rclhained, 
ID his perfon, liberty, or eftate, for worfhipping God in the 
manner and feafon mod agreeable to the dilates of his own 
•confcience, or for his religious profellion, fentiraents, or 
perfoaiion ; provided he doth not diilurb the public peace, or 
diflurb others in their religious worfhip. — CovJiUutlon of Ntw^ 
Hampjhire* 

ALL men have a natural and indefeafible right to worfliip 
Almighty God, according to the diflates of their own con- 
fciences ; no man can, of ri^ht, be conipelled to attend, crecft, 
or fupport any place of worfiiip, or to maintain any Winiftry, 
^gainii his- confent; no human authority can, in any cafe 
•whatever, control or interfere with the rights of confcience ; 
and no preference (hall ever be given, by law, to any religious 
edablifliments or modes of worPaip. — CctfJituiion of PcnvfyU 

- ALL men have a natural and unalienable right to worfhip 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their ownconfci- 
•cnces and underfUndIng ; and no man ought, or of light can 
■be compelled to attend any religious worlhip, or maintain any 
minidry, contrary to, or againit his own free will and confenti 
and no authority can or ought to be vefled in, or alTumed by, 
any power wb.atever, that fhall in any cafe interfere with, or 
in any manner control the right of confcience, in the frc« 
cxercife of religious worfhip. — Conjlltutic-n of Delaware^ 

Q z 
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AS It is the duty of every man to vror(hip God fn fuch 
manner as he thinks mod acceptiible to him ; all perfonSf 
pit fciiing the chri/Hnn religion, are equally entitled to pro- 
te<51ion in their religious liberty ; wherefore no perfon ought, 
by any law, to be moleficd in his perfon or eftate, on account 
of his religious perfuafion or profefEon, or for his religious 
pradlice ; niileis, under colour of religion, any man Jhall 
dilruib the good order, peace or fafcty of the ftate, or fhall 
infringe the laws of morality, or injure ethers, in their natural, 
civil, or rcH^ijii*; rights; nor ought any peifon to be compelled 
to frequent or maintain, or contribute, unlefs on contraifl, to 
maintain any particular place of worfhip, or any particular 
minii-ry. — Coftjiifufion of Alaryhind. 

THE civil rights, privileges, or capr.ctties of any citizen 
(hall in no ways be diminiflied or enlarged on account of bis 
rel i I; i n . — Confiituiion of Kentucky, 

CIVIL governors go miferably out of their proper proviiice 
whenever they take upon them the care of truth, or the 
fupport of any dodlrinal points. They are not judges of truths 
and if ihey pretend to decide about it, they will decide wrong. 
It is fuperftition- idolatry, and nonfenfe, that civil power at 
prcfent funports almoft every where, uuder the idea of fupport- 
ing ■ creel tnuh, and oppoGrg dangerous error. 

All iwc experience of pa(l li ne proves that the confcquencc 
of allow ir.^ the civil pcjwer to judge of the nature and tcndercy 
of do(fcri;ics, mull be ma{i;.Tji it a hindrance to the progrefs of 
tri'.ih, and an enemy to -.hj improvement of the world.— 
/knaxagoras was tried and c(».:!demned in Greece for teaching 
th^: the fLifi rnd ftars were nr t dcirics. but maiTes of corruptib! 
iva'-tor. Accufations cf ilu i'Vc kind contributed te the deal] 







o: ii^cci in ^enounce the doarine of 'he morion c f the carih, 
;inc Ijifieieda yeai's ir."i|.riroijment for ha\ii'g aiTerted it.— 

J. . I. . ^ 



Tl-IE error feema not fufEciently eradicated, that the 
operr.ii >r>s ct ihe iniad. as well as the a6s of the bodv, are 
ful^ic;; to the cotrcion of the laws. But our rulers can have 
a\;d3 ■Jii^y gvji j;.ch iiPw^urai rit^hts only as we hdve fubmitted 
to them. Tlv,^ M^i^'s o; co i(cicr:cc we never fubmitted, we 
frii'.i rot f i'-r/ii;;- Wc ar-3 a^f'-.c-fahle for ihtm to oi.r God. 
77 c Ji.7'!-'r: <rc ].t:v. ers of government extend lo fuch acts only 
us arc ii'iydK^M^ to Ochevs. 
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^ Conftraint may make a man v/oiTe by makirg him a hypo- 
crite, but it will never make him a truer man. It may fix 
biTTi oblHnately in his errors, but will not cure them. Rtafon 
anJ free inquiry are the on'y tffes^lual agents againil error. 
Give a loofe to them, they will fupport the true religion, by 
brinj;ing every falfe one to their tribunal, to the ted of their 
inveiiigation. They are ihe n«tarai enemies of error, and c£ 
error only. — J^Jf^'fi^- 

WHAT blood fhed and confafion have been occafioned, 
from the reign of Henry IV. when ihe fird penal Ihituics were 
enatfled, down to the revoludon in England, by laws made 
to force confcience ! There is nothing certaifily more unreA* 
ibnable, mare inconfident wuh the rights of human nature* 
more contrary to the fpirit and precepts of the chriitiar* 
religion, more inquitous and unju(l, more impcii:ic, than 
perfecufion. It is againfl natural religion, revealed religion, 
and found policy. 

Sad experience, and a large mind, taught ^hat great man-* 
the prefident de Thou, this do*5lrine. Let any man read the 
many admirable things, which he hath dared to advance upon- 
this fubjcv^l, in his dedication of his hiftory to* Henry IV. of 
France, (which I never read without rapture) ar.d he will be 
fully convinced, not only how cruel, but how inipoliiic it is to 
perfecute for religious opinions. — Lord Munsficui, 

REASON and experiment have been indulged, and eiror* 
lias fled before them. Jt is error alore which needs the. 
Ripport of goyernmeiit. Truth can (land by itf.If. Subject 
opinion to coercion : whom will you make yocr inquifitors ?' 
Fallible men f men governed by bad paflions, by private as 
well as public reafons^ And why fuljc^t to coercion? To 
produce uniformity. II at is uniformity of opinion dedrabie .^' 
No more thaw ef face and fliitiirs. IritrcJuce the bed of 
Procruftes thcrr, and as there is danger that ilie large men- 
may bear the fmall, make us all of a fizc^ by lop.)ing ihe former" 
and (tretching the latter. Difference of opinion is advantage-- 
©us in religioti. The feveral fttfls perform the ciBce of a- 
cenfor morum over each- other. Is unifoiniity attainable?' 
Millions of inncrent men, women-, and chi!drc;i, iii:ce the^ 
inirodujlion of Chvi{lianitv» have been n;.ed, impilfoi.tJ,. 
burnt, and tortui':id-; ycr we havo not advar.Lfevl ot,e u.Ox^ 
towards uniforniity. Wh-it has been the e3lct of co'jrci<.n ? 
Ta ■:£iiXi o.je liulf oi :he v/oild fjw.!s, :::.! ;L^ 'j;];or- lidff' 
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hypocrites ; to fupport roguery and error all over the earth.— r 

GOV'ERNMENTS, no more than individual men, arc 
i.iiallible. The cabinets of princes, and the parliaments of 
kingdoms, are often \th likely to be right in their conclufions 
than the ihcorid in his clofet. What fyftem of religion or 
government has not in its tarn betn patronized by national 
auihoiity ? The confequence therefore of admitting this author 
rity is, not merely attributing to government a right to impofe 
fomc, but any or all opinions upon the community. Aro. 
Paganifm and chriftianity, the religions of Mahomet, Zoroafler, 
and Confucius, are monarchy and arillocracy in all their forms, 
equally worthy to be perpetuated among mankind I Is it quite 
certain that the greatell of all human calamities is change ?. 
Has no revolution in government, and no reformation in 
religion, been pro"du(5live of more benefit than difadvantage ^ 
There is no fpecies of reafoning in defence of the fuppreffion of 
herefy which may not be brought back to this monftrous 
principle, that the knowledge of truth, and the introdu^ioa? 
of right principles of policy, are circumftances altogether 
ifidiifcrent to the welfare of mankind. — Godwin*. 

PENNSYLVANIA and New-York have long fubfifted. 
without any religious eftablifhment at all. The experimeDt 
was new and doubtful when they made it. It has anfwered 
fceyond conception. They flourifh infinitely. Religion is. 
well fupported; of various kinds, indeed, but all good enough;, 
all fufHcient to preferve peace and order : or if a fe<5l arifesi 
"whofe tenets would fubvert morals, good fenfe has fair play» 
and reafons and laughs it out of doors, without fufFering the 
flaie to be troubled with it. They do not hang more male* 
fadors^ than we do. They are not more dilturbed with: 
religious diflentions. On the contrary, their hannony it; 
unparalleled, and can be afcrlbedto nothing but their unbound- 
ed tolerance, becaufe there is no other circumftance in which: 
they differ from every nation on earth. They have made the 
happy difcovery. that the way to filence religious difputes, is to. 
lake no notice of them. Let us too give this experiment fair play, 
and get rid, while we may, of thofe tyrannical laws. It- 
is true, we are as yet fecured againfl them by the fpirit of 
the times. I doubt whether the people of this country would- 
fiiflbr an execution for herefy, or a three years imprifonnient. 
£br not comprehending the myfleiies of the Trinity. Bijt 
isth^. fprk of the£eoj>le an infallible, a pernianent rfiliancs.?: 
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is It government ? Is this the kind of protf Aion we receive 
in return for the rights we gave up ? Eefides, 'the fpirit of the 
times m:ty alter, w/7/ alter. Our rulers will become corrupt, 
our people cartltfs. A iingle zealot may comnuricc pcrfecutor, 
and better men be his vi6ims. It can never be too often 
repeated, that the tinje for fixing e^cry tfTential right on a 
Jegal bafis, is, while our rulers are honeii-, and ourfelves- 
nrsited. From the conclufion of the war we fhall be going 
down hill. It will not then be necefiary to rcfort every 
moment to the people for fupport. They will be forgotten, 
therefore, and their rights difregarded. They will forget 
ihenifelveSj but in the iole faculty of making money, and 
will never think of uniting to tffedt a due refpc<5l for their 
rights. Tlie Oiackles, therefore, whicli fliali not be knocked 
cfl'at the conciulion of this war, will remain on us long, will- 
be made heavier and heavier, till our rights fliail revive or 
expire in a convulfion. — J?b^''^'/^«« 

ALMIGHTY God beirg only Lord cf ccnfcience, author 
of all divine knowledge, faith, and worfiiip, who can only 
enlighten the minds and convince the underdandirg of people ; 
in due reverence to his fovereignty over the fouls of mankind, 
and the better to unite the Queen's Chriftian fuhjcfts in interett 
and affedlion, BE IT ENACTED, hy JOHN EVANS, 
Efq ; by the Queen's royal approbation Lieutenant Governor 
under WILLIAM PENN, Efq ; abfolute proprietary and 
ijGovernor in chief of the province of Pennfyhania and territo- 
ries, by and with the advice and confent of the freemen of the 
feid province in General Aflembly met, and by the authority 
©f the fame, that no perfon now, or at any time hereafter^ 
dwelling or reading within this province, who fliall profcfs faith 
in GOD the Father, and in JESUS CHRIST his only Son,. 
und in the HOLY SPIRIT, One God blefled forevermore,. 
and fhall acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New-Teflament to be given by divine infpiration, and, when 
lawfully required, fliall profefs and declare that they will live 
peaceably under the civil government, fliaU in any cafe be- 
mole (led or prejudiced for his or her confcicntious perfuaCon,. 
nor fiiall he or (lie be at any time compelled to frequent or 
maintain any reiigio»s worfliip-place or minidry whatfoever, 
contrary to his or her mind, but (hall freely and fully enjoy his'. • 
or Uer Chrtflian Liberty in all refpefis, without moieftation op* 
interruption *. — Laws of Pennfylvanla, 

• This law is inf.;rtcd as a tribute of rcfpc(Sl to the moft illuftrioua* 
rtnn, tliC fadi«r of rclig;iou8 liberty in the wcHcrn ^^^tid. \x^-%&^3i«i 
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AND it came to pafs, after thefc things, that Abrahait^ 
fat in the door cf his tent, about the going down of the fuiK 
And, behold, a man bent wi^h age, was coming from the 
way of the >\ildernefs, leaning on a fiaff. And Abraham 
au.fe, aisd n.ci trim, and faid unto him. Turn in, I pray thee, 
and walh thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou lliait arife early 
in the morriing, and go on thy way. And ihe man faid. Nay, 
for I wiil abide under this tree. But Abraham prefFed hint 
greatly : fo he turned, and they went into the tent ; and 
Abraham baked unleavened bit ad, snd they did cat. And 
when Abraham fuw that he bltiTed nor God, he faid unto 
him. Wherefore dud thou not worn,ip the mod high God, 
Creator of heaven and eaith ? And the n-ian anfwered and 
faid, I do not wordiip thy God, neither do I call upon bis 
name: f^r I have made myfcLf a god, which abideth always 
in my houfe, and provideih me with all things. And Abraham's 
zeal was kindled againit the man, and he arofe, and feil 
upon him, and drove him forth with blcws into the wilderncfs. 
And God^ called unto Abraham, faying, Abraham, where is 
the (Iranger ? And Abraham anfwered 2trd faid. Lord, he 
would not v.orfh'p thee,. i:ci;her would he call upon thy 
came ; therefore have [ driven him out fiom before my faceintd 
the wildcrnefs. And God faid, have 1 borne with him thefe 
hundred and ninety and eight yeats, and nourifhed him, 
and clothed him, notwi'.hflanding his rebellion againltme: 
and cou! j'fl not thou, v;ho ait thyfelf a (Inner, bear with hiok 
one n*ghi*? — FrahUln, 

LIBERTTand PRCPrRIT, 

LIBERTY, that deare(t cf names, and property, that 

belt of charai'ucrs, give an additional, and iriexprcfKble chariA 

,to every dcli^^htful cbje<a. — See how the dcciinirg fun has 

beautified the weilern clouds j lias arrayed them in ciinifoiH 

and fkirted them wkh goldv. Such a refinement of cur domefUc 

firfl hw p-flVd on the lardirg of the emigrants, but was rtper.lcd by 
Queen Arnc in cour.cil. It was re-ena<5icd Jn i7C5. 

• 1 he t-rcumflance -whloh gave rife to the 2hvvt cli gant and mp.mc- 
t\vt mcrceauy was it is faid, as fnllcws : Fr F-..r.klin being oD.e In 
comT».\ny '. h;,rr the dfcourfe lurnjd en the wiclicdncfe-of iiitt-Isratscc ax-.d 
psrfwcuuca, he took up a liMe, which was at Jiard, and r-cnii*g xst 
Gemfis, he dclivei-J th-g pi^rable cx^enipore. in coi firn.at-oii of \\h..t 
ht liailauwUiCeJ. '1 hr hcarrrs. ackPo\vlcJ;^in<j it v/as f xtrcnicly ajpofiic,. 
•xpufftd great fur^rife that fudi a rciiiarliablc jL'aiTi.ge- of rcri']:tuix hai 
& long, cicantd dlclr li;itice#- 
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IJIhtrty of Confcience^-'^Liherty and Property. — Liherty* \ 6g 

Ui^Sy is property; fucli an improvement of our public privi^eges> 
is liberty. — When the lamp of day (hall withdmw his beams, 
there will ftill remain the fame coUcdlioii of floating va;.ours; bus 
O! how changed! how gloomy ! the carnaLion Itreaks ere faded; 
the golden edgings are worn away . and all the lovely things 
are loft in a Jeaden-colourtd lourinp fadriifs. Such would be 
the afpedl of all thefc fccnes of beauty, and iill thefe abodes 
of pleafure, if expofed continually to the caprice of arbitrary 
{wiy »-~^I/ervey* 

LIBERTT. 



OH I give me liberty f 



For were ev'n Parndife itfelf my prifon, 

Still I (hould long to leap the cryllal v/alls. — Dryden* 

REMEMBER, O my friends 1 the laws, the rights^ 
The generous plan of power delivered down, 
From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers ; 
So dearly bough t» the price of fo much blood I 
.O fet it never perilh in your hands ! 
But pioufly tranfmit it to your childreiv. 
Do thou, great Lib^'rty, infpire our fouls, 
And niarke our lives in thy poiTeflion happy ; 
Or our deaths glorious in thy juft defence. — Addtjim, 

W H E N liberty is loft^ 

Let abjc'fl cowc.rds live ; but in the brave 
It were a treachery to themfelves, enough 
To merit chains. — Th-jm/on, 

How mult the glorious change tranfport us all, 
.When into frecd;'m» tyranny is turn'd ? 
"When each may lay his fortune is his own, 
And deep in fulnefs of tranquillity ? 
Then ihali we ta^c the fweets of life and cafe, 
Which happier climes have known : then, then enjoy 
That liberty, which Britain's imiling ifle 
So long hits boaflcd thro' a length of years. — Havard* 

'TIS liberty alone, that maizes life dear: 
He does not live at all, who lives to fear. — H'tlL 

O LiBl'lvTY ! heaven's choice prerogative! 
Tn;c bor.d tf law ! thou focial foul of propel ty ! 
Thou breath of rcafon ! lif^ of life iifelf! 
For th.ee the vali'int bleed. O Gcred liberty I' 
Wi'ig'd from \\\i fummer's fnarC; from flattering ruin,. 
Like the bold llork you fcek the wintVy fnorc, 
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Leave courts, a^d pomps, and palaces to ilires, 
Cleave to the cold» and reft opofi the (l-orm. 
Upborne by thee, my foul difdalned the terr.^s 
Of enfpire — offtTcd at the hands of tyrant*. 
With ihce 1 fought rhis fav'rite foil ; with thee 
Thefe fav'riie fo:is 1 fought ; thy fons, O liberty ; 
For ev'n among the wilds of Jife you lead them, 
Lift their low rafted cottage to the clouds, 
Sifiile o'er their heaths, and from the mountain to^JS 
Beam glory tc the nations — Broohe, 

WHEN he beheld the temple 

Sacred to liberty, he cried aloud 

•* Here ht us fdCiiGce, my noble friends, 
** To this bed blefling that adorns our Rome 
*• To liberty, that makes our name rever'd ; 
•* To f icred libetly — the gift of gods — 
•* To liberty — ;::icir gift and their enjoyment ; 
•* Which, did they v/ant, — they could not be immortal.''— 

Havardk 

THE ridi man that btholds the brave In chains 
And pantc not for his freedom, is a flave. — HilL 

O LIBERTY! thougoddefs heav'nly^bright ! 
Profufe. of blifs, and pregnant with delight I 
Eternal plcafures in thy prefence reign, I 

And fmiling plenty leads thy wanton train* \ 

Eas'd of her load, fubjedlion grows more light. 
And poverty looks chearful in tliy fight : 
Thou mak'ft the gloomy face qf nature gay, 
Giv*ft beauty to the ftln>.and-l>leafure to the day.— -^</<^A 

'TIS liberty alone that gives the flow'r 
Of fleeting life its luftre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. All conftraint, 
Except what wifdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil ; iJurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of fcicnce ; blinds 
Tlie eycfight of difcov'ry, and begets 
In tlr)fe that fuff-r it, a fordid mind 
BcfH^il, a meagre inttllt<Jl, unfit 
To be the tenant of man's noble form — Co'ii'per, 

IN a ilate of liberty, every man learns to value hlmfelf 
man ; to confider himftlf as of importance in the fyflem whieh 
himfclf has approved and contributed to eflablifh ; and there. 
fore rcfciycs to regulate his ov/n behaviour confidently witk 
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Its fafety and pTcfervation. He feels as a proprietor, not at 
a tcnaiit. He loves the ftate, becauk* he paiticipaes in it. 
I-Iis obedience is not the coW rcludant refult of terror ; but 
the lively, cheerful, and fpontaneous ciFcct of love. '1 he 
violation of laws, formed on the pure princi;Je of general 
beneficence, and to which he has given his full idTtnt, by a 
ju(l and ptifect reprclcntation, he con!;dcrs as a crime of ihe 
deeped die. He will incelTiintly endeavour to inlprove it; 
and enter ferioufly into all political dtbuie. In the coUifion 
of agitated minds, fparks will fometimts be emitted ; but thty 
vili only give a favorable light and a genial vvarrr.th. They 
will never produce an injurious confi/^gration. — Sjiirit of 
Z)efpQtifm 

WE (hall conclude this fabjtdl, with obfer\ing the falfchcod 
of the common opinion, that no large ftate could tver be mo- 
delled into a commonweahh, but that fuch a form of govern- 
xneot can only take place in a city of (mall territory. The 
contrary feems probable. Though it is more diflicuh to form 
a republican government in an extenfive coui^ry thin in a city ; 
there is more facility, when once it is formed, of preferving it 
fteady.and uniform, without tumult and fa^don — In a large 
government, which is modelled with maflerly (kill, there is 
compafs and room enough to refine the democracy from the 
lower people who may be admitted into the fiill cle(51ions or 
firft concoclion of the commonwealth, to the higher magilirates* 
-^n'ho dire(5t all movements. At the fame time, the pans are 
lb diilantand remote, that it is very diflituli, either by intrigue, 
prejudice, or pafTion, to hurry them into any meafures againll 
th^ public intereft. — Hume,, 

r 

LIFE. 

WHEN I confider life, *tis all a cheat: 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Truft on, and think, to" morrow will repay : 
To-morrow'*s falfer ihan the former day ; 
Lies more : and while it fays, we (hall be blefs'd 
With fome new joys, cuts off what we poflefs'd : 
Strange cozenage I none would live pad years again. 
Yet all hope phafure in what yet remain ; 
jA.nd from tht dreg*; of life thi:ik to receive 
.What thefiril: fprightly running could not give. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this ch/Ji^ic <',old, 
W'kich fools us young, and beggars us when old. — Dryihn. 
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WHAT art thou, life, fo dearly lov'd by all ? 
Wiiat are thy ciianns, ihr:t thus ihe great defire thee. 
And to rebaia thee part with pomp and titles ? 
To buy thy prcftnce, the ^oid watching mifer 
Will pour his mcuicly bags of treafure out, 
And grow at once a prodigal. The wretch 
Clad with difeafc and poverty's thin coat, 
Yet holds theefaft, tho* painful company. 
O life ! thou univcrfal wilh ; what art thou ? 
ThouVc but a day — A few uneafy hours : 
Thy ryiorr; is greeted by the flocks and herds; 
And LVcTv bird that flitters with its note, 
Saliit'-s ihv riling fun : Thy noon approaching, 
Then halie the flies and ev'ry creeping infe(ft 
To baflc in thy meridian ; that declining 
As quickly they depart, and leave ihy evening 
To mourn the abf^nt ray ; Nighr at h?nd, 
Then croaks the raven Conlcicnoo, time raifpent, 
The owl Dcfpair fccnis hidecu'?, and the bat 
Confufion flutters upward down — 
Life's but a lengthened day, not worth the waking for, 
Havard, 

LOR-DS. 
" YE are lords : 



A lazy, proud unprofitable crew, 

The vermin genderM frcmi the rank corruption 

Of a luxurious (tare — Cumberland, 

THE princes of Europe have found out a manner of -re- 
warding their fubjeits, by prefenting thera with about two yards 
of blue riband, which is worn about the fiioulder, Th^y who 
are honoured with this mark of diftin<5lion, <gFe called kn?ghts ; 
and the king himfclf is always the head of i he .order. Should 
a nobleman happen to lofe his leg in battle, the king prefents 
him with two yards of riband, and he is paid for the lofs of 
his limb. Should an ambaflador fpcnd all his paternal fortune, 
in fupporting the honor of his country abroad, the king prelonts 
him with two yaids of riband, which is to be coniixlered as 
equivalent to his crtate. In fliort, while an European king 
has a yard of blue or gr^cn riband left, he need be undei no 
apprehenfion of waiiii->g ftatefmen, generals, anji foldiers.— 
Goidfmih 

THEi^E is a fet of men in aH the f^ates of Europe ^ who 
a/Tume from their infancy ^ i^\c-umu^<ic^> YCidsi^^ttclent of 



their moral character. The attention paid them from the 
moment of their birth, gives them the idea that they are 
formed for command ; they foon learn to diflinguifli themfelves 
as a diftindt fpecies ; and being fccure or a certain ramc anci 
Ration, take no pains to make th emfelves worthy of it. To 
this inflitution we owe fo many indifferent miniflersy ignorant 
inagi(hates, and bad generals. — Able RaynnU 

HE is a poor obferver, who has not feen, that tlie generality 
of peers, far from fupporting themfelves in a ftate of independ- 
ent greatnefs> are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of their 
proper dignity, and run headlong into an abjedl fervitude.^^- 

Burls, 

LET dates that aim at greatnefs take heed how their 
nobility and gentry do multiply too faft : for that maketh the 
common fubje^l grow to be a peafant and bafe fwain, driven 
out of hean, aod in effect but a gentleman's labourer. — Lord 

Bacon, 

PRINCES and lords may flourifh or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold pcafantry— a nation's pride — 

When once dedroyed, can never be fup^iied. — Goldfrnithm 
WHAT is a lord? Doth that plain (imple word 

Contain fome magic r|>€ll ? As foon as heard. 

Like an alarm bell on night's dull ear, 

Doth it ftrike louder, and more flrong appear 

Than other words \ Whether we will or no, 

Thro' reafbn's court doth it unqueftion'd go 

E'en on the mention — and of courfe tranfmit 

Notions of fomething excellent, of wit 

Pteatlog, tlio' keen, of humour free, tho* chaftc. 

Of ft^riing genius with found judgment grac'd, 

Of virtue far above temptation's reach, 
. And honor, .w||t^ no malice can impeach ? 

Believe it not— 'twas nature's firft intent. 

Before their rank became their punifhment. 

They fhould have pafs'd for men, not blufh'd to prize 

Tble bleffings fhe beftow'd, — She gave them eyes, 

And they could fee — fhe gave them ears, they heard-— 

The inftruments of ftirring, and they ftirr'd— 

Like us they were defign'd to eat, to drink. 

To talk, and (ev'ry now and then) to think. 

Till they, by pride corrupted, for the fake 

Of finguiar ity, difclaim'd that make ; 

P 
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Till they, dlfdaining nature's vulgar modcv 
Flew off, and llruck. into another road, 
More fitting quality^ ana to our view 
Came forth a fpccies altogether new. 
Something we had not known, and could not know^ 
Like nothing of God's making here below— 
Nature exclaim'd with wonder — lorjs are things ^ 
IVhichy never made by me^ were made by kings. 

A LORD (nor here let cenfure rafhly call 
My juft contempt of fome, abufe of all:) 
A mere, mere lord^ with nothing but the name, 
Wealth all his worth, and title all his fame, 
Lives on another man, himfelf a blank, 
Thanklefs he lives, or muft fome grandfire thank 
For fmuggled honors, and ill-gotten pelf. — Cburchih 

YOU fay, a long defcended race, 
And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place, 
Make gentlemen ; and that your high degree 
Is much difparag'd to be ipatch'd with me : 
Know this, my lord, nobility of blood, 
Is but a glitt'ring and fallacious good ; 
The nobleman is he whofe noble mind 
Is filPd with inborn wortbi unborrow'd from his Mvcid^'^Dryden, 

LOVE. 

LOVE various minds does varioufly infpire ; 
He ilirs in gentle natures gentle fire, 
Li ie that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But » aging flames tempeftuous fouls invade: 
A fire, which every windy pafHon blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows.*— Z)r^J!r8. 

THE idle god of love fupinely dreams, 
Amidll ifrgbrious fliades and purling flreams j 
In rofy fetters, aod fantalUc chains, 
He binds deluded maids, and fimple fwains; 
Wiih foft enjoyments, woos ihem to forget 
The hardy toils, and labour of the great : 
But, if the warlike trumpet's loud alarms 
To virtuous' a£i8'cxcite> and manly arms ; 
1'hc cowaid boy avows his abjedt fear, "| 

On lllktn wings fubllme he cuts the air, > 

Scar'd at the furious ftoife and thunder of the war»— i^o«vr. J 
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LICENTIOUSNESS^ 

THOSE who are pofTe/Ted of exorbitant power, who 
pant for its extenlion, and tremble at the apprehcnfion of 
lofing it, are always fufficiently artful to dwell with cmphafis, 
on the evils of licentioufnefs ; under which opprobrious name, 
they wi(h to (Hgmatize liberty. They defcribe the horrors of 
anarchy and confufion, in the blackeft colors ; and boldly 
affirm, that they are the necefTary confcquences of entruding 
the people with power. Indeed, they hardly condcfcend to 
recognize the idea of the people ; but whenever they fpeak of 
the mafs of the community, denominate them the mob, the 
rabble, or the fwinifli multitude. Language is at a lofs for 
appellatives, fignificant of their contempt for thofe who are 
undiftioguiflied by wealth or titles, and is obliged to content 
itfelf with fuch-words, as reptiles, fcum, dregs, or the many- 
heade<i monfler. — Spirit of Defpotifm, 

LICENTIOUSNESS and defpotifm are mere nearly 
allied than is commonly imagined. They are both alike 
inconfillent with liberty, and the true end of government ; 
nor is there any other diiFerencc between them, than that one 
is the licenrioufnefs of great men, and the other the licenti- 
oufnefs of little men ; or that by one, the perfons and pro- 
perty of a people are fubjed to outrage and invafion from a 
king, or a lawlefs body of grandees; and that by ihe other, 
they are fubjed to the like outrages from a lawlefs mob. In 
avoiding one of thefe evils, mankind have often run ir:to 
the other. But all well conflituted governments guard equally 
mgainft both. Indeed, of the two, the laft is, on ftvcral 
accounts, the leaft to be dreaded, and has done the Icaft 
roifchief. It may truly be faid, if licentioufnefs has deflroy- 
ed its thoufands, defpotifm has deftroyed its millions. The 
former having little power, and no fyftem to fupport it, 
neccffarily finds its remedy ; and a people foon get out of the 
tumult and anarchy attending it. But a defpotifm, wearing 
a form of government, and being armed with its force, is an 
evil not to be conquered without dreadful ftruggles. ' It goes 
on from age to age, debafing the human faculties, levelling 
all diftindtions, and preying pn the rights and bleflings cf 
fociety. It defervcs to be added, that in a ftate didurbed by 
licentioulnefs, there is an animation which is favourable to 
the human mind, and puts it upon exerting its powers ; but 
n a flate habituated to defpotifm, all is ftill and torpid. A 
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dark and fa rage tyranny flifles e?cry effort of geniaS| and th« 
miDd lofts all its fpirit and dignity. — Price, 

LUXURY. 

TH£R£» in her den, lay pompous ]u?sury, 
Stretch'd out at length ; no rice could boaft lach higk 
And gen'ral vidlories as (he had won ; 
Of which, proud trophies there at large were fhewn. 
Befides fmall ifates and kingdoms ruined, 
Thofe mighty monarchies, that had o'erfpread 
The fpacious earth, and (Iretch'd their conquering armi^ 
From pole to pole, by her enfnaring charms 
Were quite confum'd : there lay imperial Rome, 
'I'hat ^ anquifli'd all the world, by her o'ercome : 
Fettcr'd was th' old Affyrian lion there ; 
The Grecian leopard, and the PerCan bear; 
With others, riUnr.berlefs, lamenting by : 
lixamples of the power of Luxury. — Maj. 

NOW baflcet up the family of plagues 
That wafte our vitals. Peculation, fale 
Of honor, perjury, corruption, frauds, 
13y forgery, by fubterfuge of law, 
By tricks and lies as numerous and as ke^d 
As the neceffities their authors feel ; 
Then caft them clcfely bundl'd, cv'ry brat 
At the right door. Profiifion is the Xixt-, 
Profufion unreltrain'd, wiih all" that's bafe 
In chI^ra<51er, has litter'd all the land, 
And bred wiihin the raem'ry of no few, 
A pricflhood fuch as Baal's was of old, 
A people fuch as never was till now. 
It is a hungry vice ; — it eats up all 
That gives fociety its beauty, llrength, 
Convenience, and fecurity, and ufe. 
Makes men mere vermin, worthy to be trapped 
And gibbetted as faft as catchpol: claws 
Can feize the flipp'ry prey. Unties the knot 
Of union, and converts the facred band 
That holds mankind together, to a fcourgc* 
Profufion, deluging a Uate with lufls 
Of grofTefl nature, and of worft effeds. 
Prepares it for its ruin. Hardens, blinds, 
And warps the confcicnces of public men. 
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Till they can laugh at virtue ; mock the fools 
Tliat truft them ; and in th* end, difclofe a face 
That would have (hock'd credulity herfelf, 
Unmalk'd, vouchfafing this their fole excufe, 
Since all alike are felfifh — why not they ? 
This does profufion, and th' accurfed caufe 
Of fuch deep mifchief, has itfelf a caufe. — Coivper, 
INCREASE of pow*r begets increafe of wealthy 
Wealth luxury, and luxury cxcefs ; 
£xcefs, the fcrophulous and itchy plague 
That feizes firft the opulent, defcends 
To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downward all the graduated fcale 
Of order, from the chariot, to the plough. 
The rich, and they that have an arm to check 
The licenfe of the loweil in degree, 
Defert their office ; and, themfelves intent 
On pleafure, haunt the capital, and thus 
To all the violence of lawlefs hands, 
ReiigQ the fcenes their prefence might proted. 
Authority herfelf not feldom fleeps, 
Though refident, and witnefs of the wrong. — Idem, 

LAW. 

HE that with injury is grievM, 
And goes to law to be reliev'd. 
Is fiilier than a fottifh chowfe. 
Who, when a thief has robb'd his houfe, 
Applies himfelf to cunnrng-mcn, 
To help him to his goods again ; 
When all he can expert to gain, 
Is bat to fq^uaudcr more in vain. — Hudllrof* 

LAWS. 

THE univerfal fpirit of all laws in all countries, is to favor 
the flrong in oppofition to the weak ; and to aflifl thufe who 
have poffeffions again ft thofe who have none. — Roujftau^ 

ONE of the feven fages of Greece was wont to fay, that 
laws were like cobwebs, where the fmall flies were caught, and 
the great ones break through. — Lord Bacon, 

ASK of politicians the end for which Jaws were original.'y 
defigned, and they will anfwer, that the laws were dcfigned 
as a protc<5lion for the poor and weak, againfi tfce c];prcilk;tt, g,f ' 
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the rich and powerful. But furtly no pretence can be fb ridi- 
culous; a man might as well tell me he has taken ofFniy load» 
becaufe he has changed the bin den. If the poor roan is not 
able to fupport his fuit, according to the vexatious and expenfi ve 
manner cQaLliihed in civilized countries, has not the rich as 
great an advantage over him as the ilrong has over the weak 
in a Hate of nature ? — Burke. 

TO embarrafs juffice by multiplicity of laws, or to hazard 
it by confidence in judges, fecms to be the oppolite rocks orv 
v/hlch all civil inlHtutions have been wrecked, and between 
which, legiflative wifdom has never yet found an open palTage. 
— jfohfifon, 

13 AD laws are the word fort of tyranny. In fuch a country 
as this, they are of all bad things the worll, worfe by far than 
any thing elfe ; and they derive a particular malignity even 
from the wifdom and foundnefs of the lefl <if our iiiftitutions* 
-■^ Burke, 

LAWS, made to punifh for adions done before the exifl- 
cnce of fuch laws, and which have not been declared crimes 
by preceding laws, are unjuH, oppreflive^ and inconfjflent with 
the fundamental principles of a hce government. — Conftitution 
of Majfachufetts. 

RETROSPECTIVE laws, punifliing offences committed 
before the exigence of fuch laws, are opprefHve and unjud, and 
ought not to be made. — CotfJIUuiton of Delaware. 

RETROSPECTIVE laws, punifhing faas committed 
before the exiilence of fuch laws, and by them only declared 
criminal, are opprellive, unjuil, and incompatible with liberty ;. 
wherefore no ex pnJljaCta law ought to be made. — CortJlUutiutk 
•f MaryldfiiL 

LIBEUrr of tie PRESS: 

THE libetty of the prefs is eflential to the fecurity of free- 
dom in a (late : it ought therefore to be inviolably prefervcd* 
— C'jtijiiiuuon of Kcw-IIam-^Jhire, 

THE people have a right to freedbm of fpeech, ^and oF 
writing and publifhing their fentiments, concerning the tianf^ 
actions of government; and therefore the freedom of the pre& 
\)Ught not to be reflrained. — Conji'tiution of Vermont. 

AS long as there are fuch things as printing and writing^. 
there 'A'iii be libels ; it is aa. cyii arifing cut of a n:uch greater 
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good. However, it does not follow that the prels is to be funk 
for the errors of the prefs; — for it is certainly of much lefs 
confequence that an innocent man (bould now and then be 
afperfed, than that all men ihould be enjQaved. 

Many methods have been tried to remedy this evil. In 
Turkey and the Eailem monarchies, all printing is forbidden ^ 
which does it with a witnefs ; for if there can be no printing 
at all, there can be no libels printed ; and by the fame reafon,. 
there ought to be no talking, left the people (liould talk treafon, 
blafpheniy, or nonfenfe ; and for a ftronger reafon yet, no- 
preaching, becauft the orator has an opportunity of haranguing 
often to a larger auditory than he can peifaadc to read his lucu- 
brations; but I defii e it may Le remembered that there is neitlier 
liberty, arts, fciences, learning, or knowledge in thofe countries.. 

But another method has been thought on in thefe weflern 
parts of the world^ much lefs efFedual, and yet more mifchievous 
than the former, namely, to put the prefs u.ider the protedion 
of the prevailing party, and authorife libels on one flJe only, 
and deny the other fide the opportunity of defending themfelves. 

What mifchief is done by libels, to balance all thefe evils ? 
They feldom or never annoy an innocent man, or promote any 
confiderable error. Wife and honeft man laugh at them, and 
defpife them ; and fuch arrows always fly over tlieir heads, or 
fall at their feet. Moft of the world take part with a virtuous^ 
man, and puni(h calumny by their deteftation of it. The beft 
way to prevent libels, is, not to deferve them. Guilty men 
alone fear them, or are hurt by them, whofe anions will not 
bear examination, and therefore muft not be examined. *Tis 
fad alone which annoys them ; for if you tell no truth, 1 dare 
fay you njay have their leave to tell as many lies as you pleafe. 

The fame is true in fpeculative opinions. You may write 
nonfenfe and folly as long as you think fit, and no one complains 
but the bookfellcr. But if a bold, hone ft, and wife book failies 
forth, and attacks thofe who think themftlves fecure in their 
trenches, then their camp is in danger, and they call out all 
hands to arms, and their enemy is to be deftroyed by fire, 
fword, or fraud. But ^is fenfclefs to think that any truth caa 
fuffer.by being thoroughly fearched, or examined into ; or that 
the difcovery of it can prejudice right religion, equal govern^ 
ment, or the happinefs of fociety in any rcfpedt ; ftie has fa 
many advantages over error, that (he wants only to be fiiown^ 
to gain admiration and efteem ; and we fee every day, tliat /be 
breaks ths bonds of tyranny and fraud, and ihiocs through. 
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the mifts of fuperftition and ignorance : and what then would 
{he do, if thefe barriers were removed, and her fetters taken 
off? — Gordon* 

IT is apprehended, that arbitrary power would fteal in upon 
us, were we not careful to prevent its progrefs, and were there 
not an eafy method of conveying the alarm from one end of 
the kingdom to another. The fpirit of the people muft fre- 
quently be roufed in order to curb the ambition of the court ; 
and the dread of roufing this fpirit muft be employed to prevent 
that ambition. Nothing is io efFedual to this purpofe as the 
liberty of the prefs, by which all the learning, wit, and genius 
of thie nation may be employed on the fide of freedom, and 
every one be animated to its defence. As long, therefore, as 
the republican part of our government can maintain itfelf againft 
the monarchical, it will naturally be careful to keep the prefs 
open, as of importance to its own prefeiTation. — Humt^ 

MAN. 

BEHOLD of ev'ry age. Ripe manhood kc^ 
Decrepit years, and helpltfs infancy : 
Thofe who by ling'ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 
And thofe who, by defpair, fuborn their death: 
See yon mad fools, who, for fome trival right, 
For love, or for miftaken honor, fight : 
See thofe more mad, who throw their lives away 
In needlefs wars, the flake which monarchs lay, 
When for each others provinces they play. 
Then as if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open feas their quarrels they debate ; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear ; 
And force imprifon'd winds to bring 'em near. — Drydeiu 

LIKE leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now green in youih, now withering on the ground, 
Another race the folPwing fpring fupplies ; 
They fall fuccefTive, and fucceflive rife : 
So generations in their courfe decay ; 
So flourifh thcfe, when thofe are pad away. — Popt^ 

HAlL man, exalted title! firfl and ht% 
On God's own image by his hand imprell, 
To which at laft the reas'ning race is driven. 
And feeks anew what firfl it gain'd from heav'iw 
O man, my brother, how the cordial ^ame 
Cf »U endearmQjDts^ kindles at the name I 
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In every clime, thy vifagc greets my eyes, 
In every tongue thy kindred accents rife ; 
The thought expanding fwells my heart with glee, 
It finds a friend, and loves itfelf in thee. 

Say, then, fraternal family divine, 
Whom mutual wants and mutual aids combine-^ - 
Say, from what fource the dire delufion rofe. 
That fouls like ours were ever made for foes ; 
Why earth's maternal bofora, which we tread. 
To rear our man (ions and receive our bread, 
8hould blufh fo often for the race (he bore, 
So long be drench'd with floods of filial gore ? 
Why to fmall realms for ever refl confin'd 
Our great affeftions, meant for all mankind ^ 
Though climes divide us ; fhall the flream or fea^ 
That forms a barrier 'twixt my friend and me, 
Infpire the wifh his peaceful (late to mar. 
And meet his falchion in the ranks of war ? 

Not feas, nor climes, nor wild ambition's fire, 
In nation's minds could e'er the wifh infpire ; 
Where equal rights each fober voice fhould guide. 
No blood v/ould (lain them, and no war divide* 
*Tis dark deception, 'lis the glare of flate, 
Man funk in titles, loft in fmall and great ; 
'Tis rank, di(tin«5lion, all the hell that fpringa 
From thofe prolific monfters, courts and kings. 
Thefe are the vampires, nurs'd on nature's fpoiis ; 
For thefe with pangs the flarving peafant toils, 
For thefe the earth's broad furface teems with graioj 
Theirs the dread labours of the devious main 9 
And when the wafled world but dares refufq 
The gifts opprefUve and extorted dues, 
They bid wild flaughter fpread the gory plains. 
The life-blood gufhing from a thoufand veins, 
£re£l their thrones amid the fanguine Hood, 
And dip their purple in the nations' blood. 

The gazing crowd, of glittering flate afraid. 
Adore the power tHeir coward meannefs made^ 
Id war's fhort intervals, while regal fhowst 
Still blind their reafon and infult their woes, 
What ftrange events for proud proceflions call 5 
See kingdoms crowding to a birth-night ball 1 
See the long pomp in gorgeous glare difulay'd. 
The tinfel'd guards, the fquadron'dhorle parade \ 
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Sec heralds gay, with emblems on their veft. 
In tifTu'd robes, tall, beauteous pages dreft ; 
Amid fuperior ranks of fplendid flaves» 
Xords, dukes* and princes, titulary knaves : 
Confus'dly fliine their croffes, gems and (lars, 
Sceptres and globes and crowns and fpoils of wars. 
On gilded orbs fee thundering chariots roll'd ; 
Steeds, fnorting fire, and champing bitts of gold, 
Prance to the trumpet's voice ; while etch affumts 
A loftier gait, and lifts his neck of plumes. 
High on a moving throne, and near the van. 
The tyrant rides, the chofen fcourge of man ; 
Clarions and flutes and drums his way prepare. 
And fliouting millions rend the troubled air ; 
Millions, whofe ceafelefs toils the pomp fuflain, 
Whofe hour of Itupid joy repays an age of pain. 

Of thefe no more. From orders, flaves and kings. 
To thee, O man, my heart rebounding fprirgs j 
Behold th' afccnding blifs that waits thy call, 
Heav'n's own bequed, the heritage of all. 
Awake to wifclom, feize the profrerM prize; 
From fliadc to light, from grief to glory rife. 
Freedom at laft, with reafon in her train, 
Extends o'er earth her everlafting reign. — Barlow. 

WHEN I reflefl upon man — and take a view of that dark ' 
fide of him which reprefents his life as open to fo many caufes 
of trouble— when 1 confider how oft we eat the bread of 
affliction, and that we are born to it, as to the portion of 
our inheritance — when one runs over the catalogue of all the ' 
crofs reckonings and forrowful items with which the heart 
of man is overcharged, 'tis wonderful by what hidden refources 
the mind is enabled to (land it out, and bear itfelf up as it 
does, againft the impofitions laid upon our nature. — Sterne, 

MEN are gregarious in their nature ; they form together 
in fociety, not merely from neceflity, to avoid the evils of 
folicude, but from inclination and mutual attachment. They 
find a pofitive pleafure in yielding afliftance to each other, in 
communicating their thoughts and improving their faculties. 
This difpofition in man is the fourCe of morals ; they have 
their foundation in nature, and receive their nourifhment from 
fociety. The different portions of this fociety, that call 
themfelves nations, have generally eftabliflied the principle of 
fccuring to the individuals v.hp compofe a nation, the exclufivQ 
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•njoyment of the fruits of their own labour ; referving, how* 
ever, to the governing power the right to reclaim, from time 
to time, fo much of the property and labour of individuals as 
(hall be deemed neceflary for the public fervice. This is the 
general bads on which property, public and private, has 
hitherto been founded. Nations have proceeded no farther. 
Perhaps in a more improved (late of fociety, the time will 
come, when a different fyltem may be introduced ; when it 
fhall be found more congenial to the focial nature of man, to 
exclude the idea of feparate property, and with that the 
numerous evils which feem to be entailed upon it. — Barlow, 

MAN, confidered in himfelf, is a very helplefs and a very 
wretched being. He is fubjeft every moment to the greateft 
calamities and misfortunes. He is befet with dangers on all 
fides, and may become unhappy by numberlefs cafualties, 
which he could not forefee, nor prevent, had he forefeen 
them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who direfts 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us; who knows 
the afliftance we fland in need of, and is always ready to beftow 
it on tbofe who afk it of him. 

The natural homage, which fuch a creature bears to fb 
infinitely wife and good a being, is a firm reliance on him, 
for the bleffings and conveniencies of life, and an habitual 
trufl in him for deliverance out of all fuch dangers and difB- 
culties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this difpofition of mind, has 
not the fame dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he who confiders himfelf abflradledly from this relation to the 
Supreme Being. At the fame time that he refle<5ls'upon his 
own weaknefs and impcrfedlion, he comforts himfelf with the 
contemplation of thofe divine attributes, which are employed 
for his fafety and his welfare. He finds his want of forefight 
made up by the omnifcience of him who is his fupport. He 
is not fenfible of; his own want of flrength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In fhort, the perfon who has a 
firm xrvfi on the Supreme Being is powerful in his power, wife 
by hh wifdom, happy by his happinefs. He reaps the benefit 
of every divine attribute, and lofes his own infufticiency in the 
fulnefs of infinite perfedlion. 

To make our lives more eafy to us, we are commanded to 
put our trufl in him^ who is thus jible to relieve and fuccour 
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OS ; the divine goodncfs having made fuch reliance a duty, 
notwithdanding we (hould have been miferabie bad it beeA 
forbidden \a,^^-^pe8ator. 

MEDIOCRirr. 

SINCE wealth and pow'r too weak we find | 

To qneli the tumults of the mind ; 
Or from the monarch's roofs of ftate, 
Drive thence the cares that round him wait : 
Happy the man with little blefs'd. 
Of what his father le/c, poflefsM ; 
No bafe defires corrupt his head, 
No fears didurb him in his bed. 
Thy portion is a wealthy ftock, 
A fertile glebe, a fruitful Aock« 
Horles and chariots for thy eaie. 
Rich robes to deck, and make thee pleafe : 
For me a little cell I choofe, 
Fit for my mind, fit for my mufe j 
Which foft content does beft adorn. 
Shunning the knaves and fools I fcorn. — Otwaf, 

IF thou be wife, no glorious fortune choofe ; 
Which 'tis but vain to keep, yet grief to lofe ; 
For, when we place ev'n trifles in the heart, 
W^ith trifles too unXvilJingly we part. ' 
An humble roof, plain bed, and homely board, 
More clear untainted pleafures do afford, 
Than all the tumult of vain greatnefs brings 
To kings, or to the favourites of kings. — CowUy* , 

MERCr. 

NOT the king's crown, nor the deputed fword ; 
The marefchall's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half fo good a grace. 
As mercy does. 

Alas ! the fouls of all men once were forfeit. 
And he that might th' advantage beft have taken. 
Found out the remedy ; how would ye be. 
If he, who is the top of judgment, (hould 
But ji'dge you as you are ? Oh ! think on that, 
And-mercy then will breathe within your lips. 
Like neVvipade man. — Shakefpeare. 

THE quality cf mercy is not firain'd ; 
It dropp^th as the gentle rain from heav'n 
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Upon the })1ace beneath. It is twice ble(( ; 
It ble^eth him that giTes» and him that takes ; 
*Tis raightieR in the mighticft ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His fceptre (hews the force of temporal powcr^ 
The attribute to power and raajelly ; 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear -of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 
And earthly power doth then (hew Iikeft God's, 
When mercy feafons jufHce. — Llem. 

MY uncle Tobj was a man pad eat of injuries ; — not from 
want of courage. Where jurt occafioa prefented, or called 
it forth,— I know no man under whofe arm I would fooner 
have taken fhelter ; — nor <iid this arifq from any infen(ibility 
or obtttfenefs of his intelle(f^ual pares ;— he was of a peaceful^ 
ptacid natiire» — no jarring element tn it> — all was mixed up 
fo kindly with hmi, my uncle Toiy had fcarce a heart to 
retaliate upon a fly : — Go, — fays he one day at dinner, to an 
overgrows one which had buzzed about his nofe, and tor- 
oiented him cruelly all dinner time, — and which, after iniinite 
attempts, he had caught at la(l — as it flew by him ; — I'll noc 
hurt thee* fays my uncle To^jr, ridng from his chair, and 
going acrofs the room, with the fly in his hand, — I'll not 
hurt a hair of thy head : — Go, fays he, lifting up the fath, 
and opening his hand as he fpoke, to let it eicape ;— go, poor 
devil, get thee gone ; why (hould I hurt thee ? — This world 
fureiy is wide enough to hold thee and me. — Sterne* 

MONARCH. 

WHY has the monarch fo much ufe for life ? 
Yet in his health is levell'd with the peafant ! 
O painful majeily ! unequal (late ! 
Not all thy gorgeous ponip, thy flags of power» 
Thy dignities, dominions, ceremonies. 
The crown, the fceptre, and the royal ball. 
The purple robe, nor princely crowds,- ^ISfiofe prefs 
Of duty intercepts the wholefome air ; 
Not all thefe glories, for one precious hour, 
Can buy the ^ggar's health or appetite. — Cihher. 

r 

MAGNA^JMirr. 

HOW much more fweet and worth our conflant prayV, 
A mind unfhaken by the llorms of care ! 
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US ; the divine goodncfs having made fuch reliance a duty> 
tootwithdanding we (hould have been miferabie bad it been 
forbidden us.-^SpeQaton 

MEDIOCRirr. 

SINCE wealth and pow'rtoo weak we find 
To qneli the tumults of the mind ; 
Or from the monarch's roofs of ftate, 
Drive thence the cares that round him wait : 
Happy the man with little blefs'd, 
Of what his father le/c, poflefsM ; 
No bafe defires corrupt his heady 
No fears didorb him in his bed. 
Thy portion is a wealthy ftock, 
A fertile glebe, a fruitful Aock« 
Horles and chariots for thy eale, 
Rich robes to deck, and make thee pleafe : 
For me a little cell I choofe. 
Fit for my mind, fit for my mufe \ 
Which foft content does beft adorn. 
Shunning the knaves and fools I fcorn. — Otway, 

IF thou be wife, no glorious fortune choofe ; 
Which 'tis but vain to keep, yet grief to lofe ; 
For, when we place ev'n trifles in the heart, 
W^ith trifles too unXvilJingly we part. ' 
An humble roof, plain bed, and homely boardi 
More clear untainted pleafures do afford. 
Than all the tumult of vain greatnefs brings 
To kings, or to the favourites of kings.— Cowipy. 

MERCW 

NOT the king's crown, nor the deputed fword ; 
The marefchall's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half fo good a grace, 
As mercy does. 

Alas ! the fouls of all men once were forfeit. 
And he that might th' advantage beft have taken. 
Found out the remedy : how would ye be, 
If he, who is the top of judgment, fhould 
But judge you as you are ? Oh ! think on that, 
And-mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like ne'Vjpade man. — Shohefpeare. 

THE quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It dropp&th as the gentle rain from heav'n 
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Upon the place beneath. It is twice ble(( ; 
It bkCeth him that giYes» and him that takes ; 
'Tis mightiefl in the mightied ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his croum : 
His fceptre (hews the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to power and roajeltj ; 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear -of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 
And earthly power doth then (hew Ilkefl God's, 
When mercy feafons jufHce. — Itlem. 

MY uncle Tohj was a man patieat of injuries ; — not from 
want of courage. Where pil occafioa prefcnted, or called 
it forUL,— I know no man under whofe arm I would fuoner 
liaTe ukea thelter ; — nor <iid this arife from any infen(ibilit7 
4M* obtafenefs of his iotelleif^ual parts ;— he was of a peaceful^ 
^cid nateire,— no jarring element tn it, — all was mixed up 
^o kindly with hmi» my uncle Toiy had fcarce a heart to 
retaliate upon a fly : — Go, — fays he one day at dinner, to an 
overgrown one which had buzzed about his nofe, and tor- 
meoted him cruelly all dinner time, — and which, after iniinite 
attempts, he had caught at la(l — as it flew by him ; — I'll not 
^art thee, fays my uncle Toify^ ri(ing from his chair, and 
going acrofs the room, with the fly in his hand, — 1*11 not 
-liurt a hair of thy head : — Go, (ays he, lifting up the fafh, 
and opening his hand as he fpoke, to let it e(cape ; — go, poor 
devil, get thee gone; why ihould I hurt thee? — This world 
fiirdy is wide enough to hold thee and me. — Sterne. 

MONARCH. 

WHY has the monarch fo much ufe for life ? 
'Yet in his health is levell'd with the peafant I 
O painful majeily ! unequal (late ! 
Not all thy gorgeous ponip, thy flags of power* 
Thy dignities, dominions, ceremonies. 
The crown, the fceptre, and the royal ball, 
The purple robe, nor princely crowds, "^S^fe preis 
Of duty intercepts the wholefome air; 
Not all thefe glories, for one precious hour, 
Cao buy the ^ggar's health or appetite. — C'Mer. 

MAGNAHIMirr. 

HOW much more fweet and worth our conflanl 
•A miad unfhaken by the llorms of care ! 
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Which can a vain and empty world dcfpife, 
And wi:h an upward flight afFeft the fldes ; 
Which the gay trappings of thegtcat contemns. 
Their founding titles, and their (hining gems. 
Difcharg d of ail which happinefs debars, 
She plants her converfatton in the ftars ; 
Looks on the clouds and lower earth, with fcorn, 
And fteks tliat country where flie firfl was born. 

THE manners of a people are not to be found in the Cchocis 
of learning, or the palaces of greatnefs, where the nationi*! 
chara^er is obfcured, or obliterated by travel or inAru^ion, 
by philofophy or vanity ; nor is public happinefs to be eilimated 
by the aflemblies of the gay or the banquets of the, rich. The 
great mafs of nations is neither rich nor gay. They whofe 
aggregate conftitutes the people, are found in the ftreets and 
the villages — in the (hops and farms ; and from them, 
colle<5liveiy coniidered, mu(l the meafure of general pr.ofper- 
ity be taken. As they approach to delicacy, a nation is 
reGned ; as their conveniencies are multiplied, a natioo, at 
Jead a commercial nation, mu(i be denominated wealthy.— 

MANNERS; are of more importance than laws.. In a 
great meafure the laws depend upon them. The law touches 
-us but here and there, and now and then. Manners are what 
vex or foothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debafe, barbarize 
or reline us, by a conftant, (leady, uniform, infenfible opera- 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. They give their 
whole form and colour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they fupply them, or they totally 
dellroy them. — BurU^ 

MiuriA. 

A WELL regulated militia is the proper, natural, and 
fure defence of a (iate. 

Standing; armies are dangerous to liberty, and ought not 
to be raifed, or kept up without confent of the legiHaturs. i 

In all cafes and at hU times, the lyiilitary ought to be under 
ftrid fubordination to, and governed by the civil power. 

No foldier in time of peace fhall be quartered in any houfe, 
without the confcnfc of the owner: and in time of war, fuch 
quarters ought not to be made but by the civil niagiflrate, io 
a manner ord*unsd by the legiflaturc. — Conflltuilon oflfi 



Mirttia, — Military Potvfr, ity 

A WELL-REGULATED militia is the proper, natural, 
an J fafe defence of a free aoversitnent. 

standing armies are dangerous to liberty, and ought not 
to be raifed or kept up, wsihout the confent of the Itgiflature. 

In all cafes, and \i all times, the military ought to. be 
under flri<?t fubnrdi nation to, and governed by the civil power. 

No foldier ought to be quartered in any houfe, in time of 
peace, without the confent of the owner ; and in time of 
war, in fuch manner only, as the leglQature {hall diredj. — 
C-^n, dilution of Dslaware. 

THE fure and certain defence of a free people is a -veil 
regulated militia; and as (landing arinlcs in uwt of peace, 
are dangerous to freedom, they ought to be avoided, as far 
ds the circumilances and fafcty of the commurity will adsuit ; 
and in all cafes the m!'i.:ary fhall be in flridt fubordination to 
th» civil authority. — ConJlittUhmofTepncffte, 

THE militia of this country mufl be con(jd.'»red a*? the 
palladium of our fecurity, and the fir(t efFedual rtfort, in cafe 
of hoftility. It is elTential, therefore, that the fame fyfleni 
fhould pervade the whole ; that the formation and difcipline 
of the militia of the continent, (hould be abfolutely uniform; 
and that the fame fpecies of arms, accoutrements, and military 
apparatus, fiiould be introduced in every part of the United 
States. No one, who has not learned it from experience, 
can conceive the difficulty, expence, and confufion, which 
rcfult from a contrary fyflem, or the vague arrangements 
which have hitherto prevailed — JVafljington, 

THE documents which will be prefented to you, will 
(hew the amount and kinds of arms and military (tores now 
in our m.igazines and arfenals ; and yet an addition evtn to 
thefe fupplies cannot with prudence be negieiSitd; as it would 
leave nothing to the uncertainty of procuring a warlike apparatus 
in the moment of public danger. Nor can fu'jh arrangements, 
with fuch obje^s, be expofed to the cenfure or jealoufy of the 
warme(} friends of republican government. They are incap.ible 
of abufe in the hands of the militia, who ought to pOil^fs a 
pride in being the depodtory of the force of the Republic, and 
may be trained to a degree of energy, equal to every military 
exigency of the United States. — Idem* 

MILITARY POWER. 
There is one clrcumftance in the condu(fl of the lory 
-ftiends to alfo/ule fiu ay, truly alarming to the champions uf 

0^2 
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liberty. They sre always inclined, on the fmalleft tumuTi* 
to call to the military. They wohIcI depreciate the civil 
jiowers, and break the condable's ftafF, to introduce the 
bayonet. In their opinion, the beft executive powers of 
government are a party of dragoons. They are therefore 
conflantly founding alarms, and aggravating every petty 
diilurbance into a riot or rebellion. I'bey are not for parleying 
"with the many4ieaded monf)er ; they fcorn lenient meafures ^ 
and while their own peifons are in perfe6l fafety, boldly 
command the military to fire. What is the life or the limb 
cf a poor man, in their opinion I Not fo much as the life or 
Hmb of a favorite pointer or race-horfe. They are always* 
«ager to augment the army. They would build barracks in 
every part of the country, and be glad to fee a free country 
over-run, like fome of the enflaved nations of the continent^ 
from eail to wed, from north to fouth, with men armed t& 
overawe the faucy advocates of charters, privileges, rights, and 
reformations. 

Againfl principles fo dangerous in public life, and odicus 
M private, every friend to his country, every lover of his> 
i<;Ilow creatures, every competent judge of thofc manners^ 
\ihich fwecten the intercourfe of man with man, will ftew a 
cietermined oppofition. But how (hall he (hew it with effe^i 
By ridicule. Nothing lowers the pride from which fuch 
pinclples proceed, fo much as general contempt and derifion. 
The infolence of petty defpots in private life (hould be laughed 
at by an Ariflophanes, while it is rebuked by a Cato. -—5)>irtt 
fl/* Defpottfm. 

AS, in time of peace, armies are dangerous to liberty*. 
they ought not to be maintained^ without the confent of the- 
legiOature ; and the military power (hall always be held in 
exa£l fubordination to the civil authority, and be governed by 
it. — Conftttutlon of Mtiffachyfetti, 

NO (knding army (hall, in time of peace, be kept up« 
without the confent of the legidature ; and the military (hall, 
in all cafes, and at all times, be in flri^l fubordinatioo to thc: 
civil power. — Conjiltution of Pennfylvaniam 

NO foldier (hall, in tim^ of peace, l)e quartered in any houie>, 
without the confent of the owner, nor, in tune of war, bu( 
in a manner to be prefcribed by law. — Idem, 

STANDING armies are dangerous to liberty, and ought 
not to be raifed or kept up, without confent of the iegiikuure.. 
'•^Conji'ttuthnof Mar^la^ 
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TN ail cafes, and at all times, the military ought to be 
tinder ftrifl fubordination to and control of the civil power. — 
Idem, 

NO foldier ought to be quartered in any hoafe, iri time of 
peace, without the confent of the owner ; and in time of war, 
in (uch manner only, as the legiflature fhall dire^ft. — Idem. 

NO (landing army (hall, in time of peace, be kt»pt op, 
without the confent of the legiflature ; and the military fhaH, 
' in ail cafes, and at all times, be in (lri«5k fubordinatit>n to the 
civil power. — Conflitutwn of Kentuchy. 

NO foldier fhall, in time of peace, be quartered iu any houfe, 
" without the confent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in 
■ a manner to be prefcribed by law. -^Idem* 

OVERGROWNMILITARYESTABLTSHMENTS, 

UNDER ANY FORM OF GOVERNMENf, ARE 

INAUSPICIOUS TO LIBERTY, AND ARE TO 

• BE REGARDED AS PARTICULARLY HOSTILE 

TO REPUBLICAN 'L\^Y.^\X —Wnjh'wgton. 



MODEsrr. 

WHAT IS more refpeiflable, or more facredl, than tftie 
modefly ; who will dare bring a blufh on the cheek of chafte 

' beauty, ignorant of the mylleries of which (he has not even an 

' idea ! Who will dare to blemifh the carnation of a chafle 
countenance and a pure mind; break the feal of virtue, and 
a peaceful heart, that fhame has not yet affe(5ted ! even the 

' d'jpraved man feels his fchemcs die away ; he re f trains thj 
emotions of his empoifoned tongue, and his bold hand ; he is 

- difarmed by the glance where modefl afTurance fliines'; he turns 
afide, as the mo(t brutal wretch would tuin the wheel of hij 
carriage, when it threatened to cruih an infant Aristched on 
the road — Mercier. 

AXAGlSTnATES. 

AS great rerpe<5l is due to the oflice of the fnpreme magiC. 
trate, fo alfo is great affcvftion due to his p'.^ifo;i, while he* 
condu(51s himfelf with propriety, and confuhs the happinefs of 
tlie people. The moll dc^^orous larrgunge (hould be ufcd to 
him, the moft rcfpeiftful b-haviour prelerved tov/ards him j 
every mode adopted of (hewing him proofs of love and honor, 
€n this Jide ui/airy. Arduous is his tdfk, though hono«i?.'ibie. 
It Ihould be i>vcctencd by every mode which true and liflcet* 
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the mifts of fuperflitiOD and ignoraDce : and what then would 
fhe do, if thefe barriers were removed, and her fetters taken 
off? — Gordon, 

IT is apprehended, that arbitrary power would fteal in upon 
us, were we not careful to prevent its progrefs, and were there 
not an eafy method of conveying the alarm from one end of 
the kingdom to another. The fpirit of the people mufl fre- 
quently be roufed in order to curb the ambition of the court ; 
and the dread of roufing this fpirit mud be employed to prevent 
that ambition. Nothing is fo efFedual to this purpofe as the 
liberty of the prefs, by which all the learning, wit, and genius 
of thie nation may be employed on the fide of freedom, and 
every one be animated to its defence. As long, therefore, as 
the republican part of our government can maintain itfelf againft 
the monarchical, it will naturally be careful to keep the prefs 

open, as of importance to its own prefeiTation. — Hume*. 

* 

MAN, 

BEHOLD of ev'ry age. Ripe manhood fee, 
Decrepit years, and helpkfs infancy : 
Thofe who by lingering ficknefs lofe their breath. 
And thofe who, by defpair, fuborn their death: 
See yon mad fools, who, for fome trival right, 
For love, or for miftaken honor, fight : 
See thofe more mad, who throw their lives away 
In needlefs wars, the flake which monarchs lay, 
When for each others provinces they play. 
Then as if earth too narrow were for fate. 
On open feas their quarrels they debate ; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear ; 
And force imprifon'd winds to bring 'em near. — Dryderu. 

LIKE leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now green in youih, now withering on the ground) 
Another race the following fpring fupplies; 
They fall fuccefTive, and fucccfiive rife : 
So generations in their courfe decay ; 
So flourini thcfe, when thofe are pad away.— P^j^.. 

HAlL man, exalted liile J firfl: and beft, 
On God's own image by his hand impreft, 
To which at latt the reas'ning race is driven, 
And feeks nnew what firfl it gain'd from hcav'iw 
O man, my brother, how the cordial ^ame 
Cf all endearmQj}ts^ kindles at the namf I 
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In every clime, thy vi(agc greets my eyes. 
In every tongue thy kindred accents rife ; 
The thought expanding fwelis my heart with gleCf 
It finds a friend, and loves itfelf in thee* 

Say, then, fraternal family divine. 
Whom mutual wants and mutual aids combine-^ • 
Say, from what fource the dire delufion rofe. 
That fouls like ours were ever made for foes ; 
Why earth's maternal bofom, which we tread. 
To rear our man (ions and receive our bread. 
Should bluftl fo often for the race ihe bore, 
So long be drench'd with floods of filial gore ? 
Why to fmall realms for ever rell confin'd 
Our great affedtions, meant for all mankind ^ 
Though climes divide us ; fhall the dream or fea^ 
That forms a barrier 'twixt my friend and me, 
Tnfpire the wifh his peaceful (late to mar. 
And meet his falchion in the ranks of war ? 

Not feas, nor climes, nor wild ambition's ^re. 
In nation's minds could e'er the wifh infpire ; 
Where equal rights each fober voice fhould guide. 
No blood v/ould flain them, and no war divide* 
*Tis dark deception, 'Us the glare of ftate, 
Man funk in titles, loft in fmall and great ; 
'Tis rank, diftiniflion, all the hell that fpringa 
From thofe prolific moniters, courts and kings. 
Thefe are the vampires, nurs'd on nature's fpoils ; 
For thefe with pangs the ftarving peafaiit toils. 
For thefe the earth's broad furface teems with grain. 
Theirs the dread labours of the devious maip \ 
And when the wafled world but dares refufq 
The gifts oppreffive and extorted dues, 
They bid wild flaughter fpread the gory plains. 
The life-blood gufhing from a thoufand veins, 
Breft their thrones amid the fanguine flood. 
And dip their purple in the nations' blood. 

The gazing crowd, of glittering (late afraid. 
Adore the power tlieir coward meannefs made^ 
Id war's fliort intervals, while regal fhow^ 
Still blind their reafon and infult their woes. 
What ftrange events for proud procelBons call 5 
See kingdoms crowding to a birth-night ball ! 
See the long pomp in gorgeous glare difplay'd, 
Tjie tinfel'd guards, the fquadron'diiorle parade } 
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See heralds gay, with emblems on their veft, 
III tiflu'd robes, tall, beauteous pages dreft i 
Amid fuperior ranks of fplendid flaves> 
.Lords, dukes, and princes, titulary knaves : 
Confus'dly fhine their croffes, gems and fiars, 
Sceptres and globes and crowns and fpoils of wars* 
On gilded orbs fee thundering chariots roll*d ; 
Steeds, fnorting fire, and champing bitts of gold, 
Prance to the trumpet's voice ; while each aiTumos 
A loftier gait, and lifts his neck of plumes. 
High on a moving throne, and near the van. 
The tyrant rides, the chofen fcourge of man ; 
Clarions and flutes and drums his way prepare. 
And fhouting millions rend the troubled air ; 
Millions, whofe ceafelefs toils the pomp fuflaift, 
Whofe hour of llupid joy repays an age of pain. 

Of thefe no more. From orders, flaves and kings^ 
To thee, O man, my heart rebounding fprirgs 5 
Behold th' alccnding blifs that waits thy call, 
Heav'n's own bequed, the heritage of all. 
Awake to wilHom, feize the proffer'd prize; 
From fhadc to light, from grief to glory rife. 
Freedom at laft, with reafon in her train, 
Extends o*er earth her everlarting reign. — Barlow. 

WHEN I reflefl upon man — and take a view of that dark 
fide of him which reprefents his life as open to fo many caufes 
of trouble— when 1 confider how oft we eat the bread of 
afflidion, and that we are born to it, as to the portion of 
our inheritance — when one runs over the catalogue of all the 
crofs reckonings and forrowful items with which the heart 
of man is overcharged, *tis wonderful by what hidden refources 
the mind is enabled to fland it out, and bear itfelf up as it 
does, againft the impofitions laid upon our nature. — Sterne, 

MEN are gregarious in their nature ; they form together 
in fociety, not merely from neceflity, to avoid the evils of 
folicude, but from inclination and mutual attachment. They 
find a pofitive pleafure in yielding afliflance to each other, ia 
communicating their thoughts and improving their faculties. 
This difpofition in man is the fource of morals ; they have 
their foundation in nature, and receive their nourifhment from 
fociety. The different portions of this fociety, that call 
themfelves nations, have generally eftabliflicd the principle of 
fccuring to the individuuls v.ho compofe a nation, the exclufiv^ 
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•njoyment of the fruits of their own labour ; referving, how- 
ever, to the governing power the right to reclaino, from time 
to time, fo much of the property and labour of individuals as 
fhall be deemed necefTary for the public fervice. This is the 
general bafis on which property, public and private, has 
hitherto been founded. Nations have proceeded no farther. 
Perhaps in a more improved flate of fociety, the time will 
come, when a different fyltem may be introduced ; when it 
/hall be found more congenial to the focial nature of man, to 
exclude the idea of feparate property, and with that the 
numerous evils which feem to be entailed upon it. — Barlow, 

MAN, confidered in himfelf, is a very helplefs and a very 
wretched being. He is fubje^ every moment to the greateft 
calamities and misfortunes. He is befet with dangers on all 
fides, and may become unhappy by numberlefs cafualties, 
which he could not forefee> nor prevent, had he forefeea 
them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo many 
■accidents, that we are under the care of one who diredls 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the aflidance we fland in need of, and is always ready to beflow 
it on tbofe who afk it of him. 

The natural homage, which fuch a creature bears to fb 
infinitely wife and good a being, is a firm reliance on him, 
for the bleilings and conveniencies of life, and an habitual 
tnift in him for deliverance out of all fuch dangers and diffi- 
culties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this difpofition of mind, has 
not the fame dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he who confiders himfelf abftraftedly from this relation to the 
Supreme Being. At the fame time that he refle<5ts'upon his 
own weaknefs and impcrfedlion, he comforts himfelf with the 
contemplation of thofe divine attributes, which are employed 
for his fafety and his welfare. He finds his want of forefight 
made up by the omnifcience of him who is his fupport. He 
is not fenfible of, his own want of flrength, when he knows 
ttiat his helper is almighty. In fhort, the perfpn who has a 
firm trijfl on the Supreme Being is powerful in his power, wife 
by hh wifdom, happy by his happinefs. He reaps the benefit 
of every divine attribute, and lofes his own infufficiency in the 
fulnefs of infinite perfe6lion. 

To make our lives more eafy to us, we are commanded tty 
piit our truft in him^ who is thusdble to relieve and fuccour 
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us ; the divine goodnefs having made fuch reliance a dut;; 
tiotwithdanding we fhould have been miferable had it bee 
forbidden us. — Spedator. 

MEDIOCRirr. 

SINCE wealth and pow'r too weak we find 
To quel! the tumults of the mind ; 
Or from the monarch's roofs of ftate, 
Drive thence the cares that round him wait : 
Happy the man with little blefs'd, 
Of what his father lefc, pofTefs'd ; 
No bafe defires corrupt his head, 
Ko fears didorb him in his bed. 
Thy portion is a wealthy ftock, 
A fertile glebe, a fruitful flock« 
Horfes and chariots for thy eafe. 
Rich robes to deck» and make thee pleafe : 
For me a little cell I choofe, 
Fit for my mind, fit for my mufe ; 
Which foft content does beft adorn, 
Shunning the knaves and fools I fcom. — Otway. 

IF thou be wife, no glorious fortune choofe ; 
Which 'tis but vain to keep, yet grief to lofe ; 
For, when we place ev'n trifles in the heart. 
With trifles too unNvillingly we part. ' 
An humble roof, plain bed, and homely board. 
More clear untainted pleafures do afford, 
Than all the tumult of vain greatnefs brings 
To kings, or to the favourites of kings. — Cowlty, 

mehct. 

NOT the king's crown, nor the deputed fword ; 
The marefchall's truncheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half fo good a grace, 
As mercy does. 

Alas ! the fouls of all men once were forfeit. 
And he that might th* advantage beft have taken. 
Found out the remedy : how would ye be. 
If he, who is the top of judgment, fhould 
But judge you as you are ? Oh ! think on that, 
And-Hjiercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like ne^Dsipade man. — Shakefpeare, 

THE quality cf mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It dropptth as the gentle rain from beav'n 
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Upon the place beneath. It is twice ble(( ; 
It bieiTeth him that giyes, and him that takes ; 
•Tis raightieflin the mighticft ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His fccptre (hews the force of tempoiai powcr^ 
The attribute to power and majeitj ; 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear -of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 
And earthiy power doth then (hew Iikeft God'sy 
When mercy feafons juftice. — Idem. 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; — not from 
-want of courage. Where ju(l occafion prefented, or called 
€t forth,— I know no n^an under whofe arm I would fuonor 
h^rt taken thelter ; — nor did this arife from any infenfibility 
4X obtttfeneis of his intelle^ual pares ;— he was of a peaceful^ 
^cid natare, — no jarring element in it» — all was mixed up 
To kindly with hmi, my nnde Toby had fcarce a heart to 
f etaiiate upon a fly : — Go, — fays he one day at dinner, to an 
overgrows one which had buzzed about his nofe, and tor- 
mented him cruelly all dinner time, — and which, after infinite 
attempts, he had caught at la(l — as it flew by him ; — I'll not 
'hurt thee« fays my uncle Toby^ rifing from his chair, and 
going acrofs the room, with the fly in his hand, — I'll not 
-hurt a hair of thy head : — Go, fays he, lifting up the fafh, 
and opening his hand as he fpoke, to let it eicape ; — go, poor 
devil, get thee gone ; why ihould I hurt thee ? — This world 
furdy is wide enough to hold thee and me. — Sterne. 

WHY has the monarch fo much ufe for life ? 
.Yet in his health ts levell'd with the peafant ! 
O painful majelly ! unequal (late ! 
Not all thy gorgeous ponip, thy flags of power. 
Thy dignities, dominions, ceremonies. 
The crown, the fceptre, and the royal ball. 
The purple robe, nor princely crowds^ "^Xiok prefs 
Of duty intercepts the wholefome air ; 
•Not all thefe glories, for one precious hour. 
Can buy the b^gg^r's health or appetite. — C'Mer. 

MAGNANIMITY. 

HOW much more fweet and worth our conflant prayV, 
*A mind unfhaken by the Itorms of care ! 
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Which can a vain and empty world defpife, 
And wi:h an upward flight afFedl the ll<ies ; 
"Which the gay trappings of thegtcat contemns. 
Their founding titles, and their fhining gems. 
Difcharg d of all which happinefs debars, 
She plants her converfation in the (lars ; 
Looks on the clouds and lower earth, with fcorn, 
And fteks tliat country where flie firfl was born* 

MANNEJIS. 

THE manners of a people are not to be found in the (chools 
of learning, or the palaces of greatnefs, where the nationi^l 
chara^fler is obfcured, or obliterated by travel or in(lru€tion, 
by philofophy or vanity ; nor is public happinefs to be edimi^ted 
by the afltmblies of the gay or the banquets. of the. rich. The 
great mafs of nations is neither rich nor gay. They whoie 
aggregate conllitutes the people, are found in the (Ireets and 
the villages — in the (hops and farms ; and from them, 
colle<5livcly couddered, muft the meafure of general pr.pfper- 
ity be taken. As they approach to delicacy, a nation is 
reHr.ed ; as their conveniencies are multiplied, a nation, at 
]ea{l a commercial nation, mud be denominated wealthy.— 
. jfohnfon, 

MANNERS; are of more importance than laws. In a 
great meafure the laws depend upon them. The law touches 
-us but here and there, and now and then. Manners are what 
vex or foothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debafe, barbarize 
or refine us, by a conftant, fleady, uniform, infenfible opera- 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. They give their 
whole form and colour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they fupply them, or they totally 

dcitroy them. — Burh* 

MILiriA. 

A WELL regulated militia is the proper, natural, aqd 
fure defence of a (iate. 

Standing; armies are dangerous to liberty, and ought not 
to be raifed, or kept up without confent of the legiflature. 

In all cafes and at hU times, the iriilitary ought to be und^r 
ftri61 fubordination to, and governed by the civil power. 

No foldier in time of peace fhall be quartered in any houfe, 
without the confent of the owner: and in time of war, fuch 
quarters ought not to be made but by the civil magi ft rate, ia 
a. manner orcUinsd by the legiilaturc. — Confiuution of Ncmh 
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A WELL-REGULATED militia is the proper, natural, 
an J fafe defence of a free oovernment. 

Standing armies are dr^ngerous to liberty, and ought not 
to be raifed or kept up, without the confent of the Itgiflature . 

In all cafes, and m all times, the military ought to. be 
under (}ri<5t fubnrdi nation to, and governed by the civil power. 

No folditr ought to be quartered in any houff, in time of 
peace, without the confent of the O'vner ; and in time of 
War, in fuch manner only, as the IcgiQature fhail direQ. — 
G-^nTihitioh of U da ware. 

THE fure and certain defence of a free people is .1 -veil 
regulated militia; and as landing ar.-nies in time of peace, 
are dangerous to freedom, they ought to be avoided, as far 
as the circumilances and fafcty of the community will admit ; 
and in all cafes the mi'i.ary fhall be in drift fubvjrdiiianon to 
th? civil authority. — ConflUuttonofTcnneffce^ 

THIS milida of this country mufl be conGd'tred a*? the 
palladium of our fecurity, and the firfl efFeihial re fort, in cafe 
of hoftility. It is eflTential, therefore, that the fame fyflem 
fhould pervade the whole ; that the formation and difcipline 
of the militia of the continent, (houla be abfolutely uniform; 
and that the fame fpecies of arms, accoutrements, and military 
apparatus, fliould be introduced in every part of the United 
otates. No one, who has not learned it from experience, 
can conceive the difHculty, expence, and confufion, which 
rcfult from a contrary fyllem, or the vague arrangements 
which h.ive hitherto prevailed — IVaflAngfon, 

THE documents which will be prefented to you, will 
fhew the amount and kinds of arms and military (iures now 
in our m.igazines and arfenals ; and yet an addition even to 
thefe fupplies cannot with prudence be negle«5led; as it would 
leave nothing to the uncertainty of procuring a warlike apparatus 
in the moment of public danger. Nor can fuch arrangements, 
v/ith fuch objects, be expof^d to the cenfure or jealoufy of the 
varmefl friends of republican government. They are incapable 
of abufe in the hands of the militia, who ought to poflefs a 
pride in being the depofitory of the force of the Republic, and 
may be trained to a degree of energy, equal to every military 
exigency of the United States. — Idem. 

MILITARY POWER. 
*!fHERE is one circumftance in the condudl of the lory 
-friends to ahfolute Jivay^ truly alarming to the champions wf 
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liberty. They »re always inclioedy on tke fmaHeft ttflfiohv 
to call io ihe military. They would depreciate the civil 
jiowers, and break the conflable's ftaff, to introduce the 
bayonet. In their opinion* the beft executive powers of 
government are a party of dragoons. They are therefore 
conflantly founding alarms, and aggravating every petty 
diflurbance into a riot or rebellion. I'hey are not for parleying 
%ith the many-lieaded monfter ; they fcorn lenient meafures ^ 
and while their own peifons are in perfed fafety» boldly 
command the military to fire. What is the life oc the limb 
cf a poor man, in their opinion I Not fo much as the iife or 
Kmb of a favorite pointer or race-horfe. They are always^ 
«ager to augment the army. They would build barracks ia 
every part of the country, and be glad to fee a free country 
over-run, like fome of the enflaved nations of the continent, 
from ead to weft, from north to fouth, with men armed ta 
overawe the faucy advocates of charters, privileges, rights, and 
reformations. 

Againfl principles fo dangerous in public life, and odious 
JT private, every friend to his country, every lover of his^ 
fellow creatures, every competent judge of thofe mannerSf 
\vhich fweeten the intercourfe of man with man, will ftew a 
('etermined oppofition. But how (hall he (hew it with effect J 
By ridicule. Nothing lowers the pride from which fuch 
{principles proceed, fo much as general contempt and deniioa. 
The infolence of petty defpats in private life fhould be laughed 
at by an AriQophanes, while it is rebuked by a Cato.— ^/rtl 
fl/* Defpoti/m. 

AS, in time of peace, armies are dangerous to liberty*. 
they ought not to be maintained^ without the confent ef th^ 
legiflature ; and the military power (hall always be held in 
exa£l fubordination to the civil authority, and be governed by 
it, — Conft'ttution of MaJfachitfetU* 

NO ftanding army fhall, in time of peacet be kept up, 
without the confent of the legiflature ; and the military (hall, 
in all cafes, and at all times, be in ^x\&. fubordination to the.- 
civil power. — ConflUutton of Pennfylvania. 

NO foldier (hall, in time of peace, be quartered in any houie,, 
v/ithout the confent of the owner, nor, in tune of war, but 
in a manner to be prefcribed by law. — Idem. 

STANDING arn^ies are dangerous to liberty, and ought 
not to be raifed or kept up, without con&nt of the legiflaUurc. 
'■^ConJiUuiion. of Maryland. 



Military Power. — Modejly. — Ma^tJIrates^ i^S 

TN all cafes, and at all times, the military ought to be 
tinder ftrifl fubordination to and control of the civil power. — 
Ifiem, 

NO foldier ought to be quartered in any hoafe, iri time of 
peace, without the confent of the owner ; and in time of war, 
in ftich manner only, as the legiflature fhall dire^ft. — Idem. 

NO (landing army (hall, in time of peace, be kept op, 
without the confent of the legifl.iture ; and the military fhaf*, 
' in ail cafes, and at all times, be in [lri«5k fubordination to the 
civil power. — ConflUution of Kentucky. 

NO foldier fhall, in time of peace, be quartered in any houfe, 
"without the confent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in 

• a manner to be prefcrihed by law. — /r/fz/i. 

OVERGROWNMILITARYESTABLTSHMENTS, 
UNDER ANY FORM OF GOVERNMENf, ARE 
INAUSPICIOUS TO LIBERTY, AND ARE TO 

• BE REGARDED AS PARTICULARLY HOSTILE 
TO REPUBLICAN LIBERTY— ^F.^/V/^/o». 



MODEsrr. 

WHAT IS more refpeflable, or more facred, thnn tr^ie 

modefty ; who will dare bring a blufh on the cheek of chalte 

' beauty, ignorant of the myfleries of which (he has not even an 

• idea ! Who will dare to blemifti the carnation of a chafle 

countenance and a pure mind; break the feal of virtue, and 

a peaceful heart, that (hame has not yet affe(5ted ! even the 

d'ipraved man feels his fchemes die away; he reflrains th-^ 

emotions of his empoifoned tongue, and his bold hand ; he is 

- difarmed by the glance where mndefl afTuiance Hiines'; he turns 

afide, as the moft brutal wretch would turn the wheel of hij 

carriage, when it threatened to cruih an infant Aretched on 

the road — Mtrc'ur, 

MAGISTHATES. 

AS great refpe^fl is due to the oflice of the fupreme maniC. 
trate, fo alfo is great affcvftion due to his p'^ifon, while he* 
condufis himfelf wiih propriety, and confjlis the happlnefs of 
the people. The mod dc^corous lartgtinge fhnuld be ufcd to 
him, the moft rcfpeiftful ly.haviour preierved tov/ards him j 
every mo<ie adopted of (hewing him proofs of love and h(mor, 
971 this fuh ulr/atry. Arduous is his talk, though honoMrabie, 
It Ihould bv* iwcetencd by every mode which -aue and iiflcew 
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loyalty can devifc. I. would rather exceed, than fall (hort of 
the deference due to the office and the man. — S^r'tt of Defpot* 

ALL powers reCding originally m the people, and being 
derived from them, the feveral magiflrates, and oncers of 
government, vefted with authority, whether legiflative, execo' 
tive, or judicial, are their fubditutes and agents, and are at all 
times accountable to them. — Coujiilution of Mnffachufetts. 

ALL perfons in veiled with legiflative or executive power* 

of government are the tru flees of the public, and, as fuch, 

accountable for their conduft ; wherefore, whenever the end* . 

of government are perverted, and public liberty manifedly 

endangered, and all other means of redrefs are inefFe^ual, th« 

people may, and of right ought, to reform the old or eflablifh 

a new government. The do<Slnne of non-refi(lance, againrft 

arbitrary power and oppreflion, is abfurd, flavifh, and deftruftivc 

of the good and happinefs of mankind. — Cotr/iiiuiion of Maty" 

hnd, 

MINIS TESS ofSTA rE. 

I HAD formerly upon occafion^ difcourfed with my mafler 
ipon the nature of government in general, and particularly of 
/)nr own excellent conditution, defervedly the wonder and envy 
of the whole v/ovld. But having here accidentally mentioned 
a minider of ftate, he commanded me fome time after to inform 
him, what fpecies of yahoo I particularly meant by that appel- 
law'on. 

I told him, that a chief or firfl minider of ftate, who was 
the perfon 1 intended to dtfcribe, v/as a creature wholly exempt 
from joy and grief, love and hatred, pity and anger ; at leaft 
makes ufe of no orher paflions, but a violent defire of wealth, 
power, and tiilcs ; that he applies his words to all ufes, except 
to the indication of his mind; that he never tells a truth but 
with an intent that you (hould take it for lie ; nor a lie, but 
with a de^gn that you (hould take it for a truth ; that tbofe h^ 
fpeaks worft of behind their backs, are in the foreft way of pre- 
ferment ; and whenever he begins to praife you to others, or to 
yourftlf, yon are from that day forlorn. The worft mark yoa 
cjin receive is a proniife, efpecially when it is confirmed with 
an rath ; after which every wife man retires, and gives over 
all hopes — Siv'tft. 

MiMlvH TbflS and favorites are a fort of people who have 
a r te r'^^rcr ir^ iJ.rir ruflcKjy. ^he whole mansgement of 
v.L^fs u d •" ■ «■ -^ n ' '.r'/io s hey c:[n ca^ly ernr^^fj. Tlii» 
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tlwy" completely efFedl with a weak and credulous marter ; nor 
can the mod cautious and penetrating elude their machinations* 
Miniffers become a fort of miniature kings in their turn. 
The king has been ufed to hear thofe things only which were 
adapted to give him pleafure ; and it is with a grating and un<* 
eafy fenfation that he liflens to communications of a different 
fort. He has been ufed to unhefitaiing compliance; and it is 
■with diiHailty he can digeft expoftulation and oppofition. The 
tcmporifing politician expeds the fame pliability in others that 
he exhibits in himfelf ; and the fault which he can leal^ forgive, 
is an ill-timed and inaufpicious fcrupulofity. 

Expe(5ling this compliance from all the coadjutors and inflni- 
ments of his defigns, he foon comes to fet it up as a ftandard 
by which to judge of the merits of all other men. He is deaf 
to every recommendation but that of a fitnefs for the fecret 
fervice of government, or a tendency to promote his intereft, 
and extend the fphere of his influence. The worlt man with 
this argument in his favor will feem worthy of encouragement ; 
the beft man who has no advocate but virtue to plead for him 
will be treated with fupercilioufnefs and neglefl. — To obtain 
honor, it will be neceflary to pay a fervile court to adminidra- 
tion, to bear with unaltered patience their contumely and fcorn, 
to flatter their vices, and render ourfclves ufcfu! to their private 
gratification. To obtain honors, it will be nectifary, by 
affiduity and intrigue, to make to ourfelves a party, to procure 
- the recommendation of lords, and the good word of women 
of pleafure and clerks in office. To obtain honor, it will be 
neceflary to merit difgrace. The whole fcene conlifls in 
hollownefs> duplicity, and falfehood. The minifler fpeaks 
fair to the man he defpifes ; and the flave pretends a generous 
attachment, while he thinks of nothing but his perfonal interelb 
^'— Godwin, 

IF you aflc me where to look for thoie beautiful fhlning 
qualities of prime miniffers and the great favorites of princes, 
that are fo finely painted . in dedications, addrefles, qpitaphs, 
funeral fermons, and infcriptions, I anfwer, there, and no 
ivhere clfe. Where would you look for the excellency of a 
jftatue, but in that part which you fee of it ? It is the polifhed 
ou^ilde only that has the (kill and labour of the fculptor to. 
boaft of; what is out of fight is untouched. Would you break 
the h'rad or cut open the breaft to look for the brains or 
the heart, you would only fhew ycur ignorance and delfroy 
the woikm^inrnip. This has often made me compare the virPi^ 
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of great liicn to your large china jars ; they make a ffntf fto^, 
and are ornamental to a chimney ; one would, by the boWc 
they apj>ear in, and the value that is fet upon them, think they 
might be very ufeful, but look into a thoufand of them, and 
you will find nothing but duft and cobwebs. — MamknyHle* 

I KNOW not how it happens, but there is hardly ever a 
piince fo bad but his minider is worfe: If he commit any ill 
a<5lion, he is ftill prompted to it ; accordingly, the ambition 
of a prince is never io dmgerous as bafenefs of foul in hit 
coun fel lors. — Rlonfefquleu, 

OH ! what a mine of mifchief is flatefman \ 
Ye furies, whirlwinds, and ye treach*rous rocks. 
Ye mir.iders of death, devouring fire, 
ConvuKive earthqu-ike and plague tainted air. 
You all are merciful and mild to him. — SereL 

NCBILirr, 

WERE honor to be fcann'd by long defcent 
From anceflors illuflrious, I could vaunt 
A lineage of the greatefl, and recount 
Among my fathers, names of ancient ftory, 
- Heroes and godlike patriots, who fubdued 
The world by irms and virtue : 
But that be their own praife : 
Nor will I borrow merit from the dead, 
Myftif an undeferver. — Ro'we, 

VIRTUE alone is true nobility : j 

Let your own adls immortalize your name ! 

' Tis poor relying on anoihei 's fame : 
For take the pillars but away, and all 
• The fuperflrufture mu(t in ruins fall : 
As a vine droops, when by divorce remov'd 
From the embraces of the elm (he lovM. — S/ffhenJotK 

NOBI LITY of blood, 

Is but a glittering and fallacious good : 
The nobleman is he, whofe noble mind 
Is fillM with in-born worih, ufiborrowM from his kiodw 
The king of hcav'n was in a manger laid, 
A.nd took his earth but from an humble maid ; 
' Then what can birth or mortal men beflow. 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow ? 
We, who for B'lme and empty honor (irive^ 
One true nobility tiom him deiive* 
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Yodr anceftors who puff your mind with pridC) 
^ndvafi eftates, to mighty titles ty'd, 
Did not your honor, but their owq advance ; 
Tor virtue comes not by inheritance.— -Z>rj^<^«. 

NO man is nobler born thaii another, unlefs he is born widt 
better abilities and a more amiable difpofition. They who* 
nake fuch a parade with their family pi<fhires and pedigrees 
are, properly fpeaking, rather to be called tioieJ or notoriouf 
than noilg perfbns. I thought it right to fay this much, in 
order to repel the infolence of men who depend entirely upoa 
chance and accidental circumdances for di(lint5lion, and not 
at all on public fervices and perfonal merit. — Seneca. 

VIRTUE is nobility. Perfonal merit, ufefuU generous^ 
benevolent exertion, the only honorable difHn<Sbion. The 
trappings which every taylor can make to clothe a poor puny 
mortal, add no real dignity. In ages of ignorance, they* 
might ftrike with awe. Thofe ages are no more. Nor wili 
they ever return, notwithdanding the efforts of petty defpots,. 
(fearing the lofs of thofe diftinftions which they know ihey 
never earned), to keep the people in the gro^(l ignorance. 

God Almighty^ who gives his fun to (hine with as much 
warmth and radiance on the cottage as on the palace, hasr 
difpenfed the glorious privilege of genius and virtue to the 
poor and middle clafFes, with a bounty perhaps feldom experi* 
enced in any of the proud pretenders to herediuryor official gran- 
deur. Let us call to mind a few among theworthies who have 
adorned the ages that have elapfed ; Socrates ; was he noble 
ib the fenfe of a king at arms ? Would he have condefcended 
to be bedizened with ribands, and flars, and garters ? Ciceto;. 
was he not a novus homo ? a man unconnedled with patricians* 
and deriving his glory from the purefl fountain of honor, his* 
owii genius and virtue ? Demofthenes would have fcomed to* 
owe hb eftimation to a pedigree. — Sfirit ofDtJpoufin. 

THE greatefl fcholars, poets, orators, philofophers, warri» 
ors, Aatefmen, ioventors and improvers of the arts, arofe from 
the lowed of the people. If we had waited till courtiers had 
invented the art of printing, clock-making, navigation, and a 
ihouland others, we (hould probably have continued in dark- 
nefs to this hour. They had fomething elfe to do, than to add 
to the comforts and conveniencies of ordinary life. They had 
to worfhip an idol, with the incenfe of flattery, who was often 
much more dupid than themfelves, and wha (bmetimes had* 
no more care or knowledge of the people under him> or theift 
want$>, than he. had of arts or literature. 
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The educatioff of ihe middle claflcs is infinitely better th^rf* 
the education of thofe who are called great peopU, ■ Their 
ti-Tie is lefs confumed by . that vanity and dillipation which 
enfeebles the miod, while it precludes opportunity for reading, 
arui reflcifbioh. They ufually have a regard to chamaer^ which 
contributes much to the prefiivation of virtue. Thtir honor 
and integrity are valued by them, as pearls of great price. TheGr. 
are their liars, and th».'fe their coronets. They are for the 
moft part attached to their religion. They are temperate, 
frugal and inJu.lrious. In one pirticul.ir, and that one add» 
a value above all thac courts can give, they greatly excel the 
great, and that particular is fincerity. They are in earned in 
their words and deeds. They have I'^.tle occafion for fimulation 
and difRmulation. Courtiers are toSofren varnifhed, fi»5titious 
pcrfons, whom God and nature never made ; while the people 
preforve the image unaffeded, which the Supreme 13eirg 
impreifed when he created man* — Idem, 

NATURE and ART. 

UNERRING nature, dill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and univerfal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muft to all impart, 
At once the fource, and end, andtefl of art. 
Art from that fund each jull fupply provides, 
Works without fliow, and without pomp befidcs: 
In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With fpirits feeds, with vigour fills the wl.ole, 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve fuilains ; 
Itfclf unfeen, but in efFe(5t remains — Pope. 

NEGLIGEN'CE. 

NO man can fafdy do that by others, which might be done 
by himfelf. He that indulges negligence, will quickly become 
ignorant of his own affairs ; and he that trufls without rtferve, 
will at laft be deceived. — Ri.mlhr. 

NATURAL ARISTOCRACY. 

THAT the bed and uh!c/i men fhoulJ govern the word and 
weakeft, is reafonable : and this is the arijlocracy appointed by 
God and nature. But what do we mean, when we fay the 
bed and abled ^en ? Do we mean, men of the bed families ; 
that is, men in vvhofe families riches and titles have long been 
Q.}Lnc\x:>nl By the iblel men, do wc msan men who pofllls 
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the grcateft po-'Mcr^ by undue influence, in borough and county 
eie^ions, though the exenion of that power be (lri;5tly forbid- 
den by the law and conltitution ? Or do we mean men of honeH-, 
upright, and benevolent heatts; of vigorous, wtll informed, 
wellexercifed underltandings ? Certainly the latter fort, which 
forms the a ri/7otrrtfye (I ablilhed by God and nature. This is 
gold ; the king's head, (lamped upon it, may make it a guinea. 
The other is only copper ; and though the fame impreflion may 
be made upon it at the mint, it is flill intriniically worth no 
more than a halfpenny. — Spirit of Dcjpoujm, 

I 

NON'RESJSrANCE. 

GOVERNMENT being inftituted for the common beneHff 
the do<5trine of non lefiftance againll arbitrary power and opprt^ 
itoo^is abfurd, flaviHi, and deftru(5live to the good and happineii 
of mankind. — Conjiiiutiuri of l^ennejjle. 

NATURE. 

NATURE does nothing in vain ; the creator of the univcrfe 
ius appointed every thing to a certain ufe and purpofe, and 
determined it to a fettled couife and fphere of adion, from 
vhich if it in the leail deviates, it becomes unfit to anfuer 
thofvi ends for which it was d^Tigncd. Li like manner it is in the 
difpofitions of fjciity. ; the civii economy is formed in a chc.in 
as w ell as the natural ; and in either cafe the breach but of oiic 
link puts the whole in fome diforder. It is, I think, pretty 
plain, that moll of the abfurdity and ridicule that we meet with 
in the worldv is generally o.ving to the impertinent afFe<5lation, 
of excelling in charadtere men are not fit for, and for which 
nature never defigned th;m. 

Every man has one or more qualities which may make him 
ufclul both to himfclf and others ; nature never fails of pointing 
them out ; and while the infant continues under the guardiar- 
fhip, fhe brings him on in his way, and then offers herfelf for 
a guide in what remains of the joilroey ; if he proceeds in that 
courfe, he can hardly mifcarry : nature makes good her engage- 
ments ; for as (lie never promifes what fhe is not able to perform, 
fo fhe never fails of performing what ftie prOraifes. • But the 
misfortune is, men defpife what they may be niaflers of, and 
affe^ what they are not fit for ; they reckon ihcmfelves already 
.pofleffed of what their genius inclir«es them to, and fo bend all 
their ambition to excel in what is out of their reach. Thus 
they deflroy the ufe of their natural talents^ in the fame manner 
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AS covetous men do their quiet and repofe ; tfaey can enjoy r.0 
iatisfadtioD in v/hat they have, becaufe of the abiurd inclinatioB 
they are poEctfed with for what they have not.— ^/«^/or» 

OPFJlESSIO^r. 

MEN irritated by oppredion, and elevated by a triumpk 
4>ver it, are apt to abandon themfeives to violent and extreme 
couries. — Burke, 

OATHS, 

Y£ have heard, that it hath been faid by them of old timei 
Thou (halt not foriwear thyfelf, but ihalt perform uoto the I 
JLord thine oaths : 

But I (ay unto you, Swear not at all ; neither by heaTeOi 
-for it is God'€ throne : 

. Nor by the earth ; for it is his foot(loo! : neither by J«ni- 
falem, for it is the city of the great king : 

Neither ihah thou fwear by thy head, becaufe thou canfl not 
make one hair white or black : 

But let your communication be, yea, yea; nay, nay; for 
ivhatfoever ii more than thefe cometh of evil. — New TefiammU 

IT is great (in to fwear unto a (in. 
But greater (in to keep a dufal oath. 
^\'ho can be bound by any folemn vow» 
To do a murderous deed ? to rob a man ? 
To force a fpotlefs virgin's cha(Hty ? 
To reav£ the orphan of his ^trimony ? 
To wring the widow from her ctt((om'd right ? 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? — Sbahefpeart, 

WHOEVER confiders the number of abfurd and ridicnloitt 
oaths nece(rary to be taken at prefent in mofl countries, oi 
being admitted into any fociety or profeffion whatever, wil^ be 
•iefs furprifed to find prevarication Aill prevailing, where peijuiy 
has led the way. 

While good faith reigned upon the earth, a (imple promile 
Vi?& fufficient to infure confidence. Oaths owe their origin to 
rperfidy. Man was not required to call upon the God that heard 
him, to witnefs his veracity, till he deferved no longer to be 
believed. Magiilrates and fovereigns, to what do your regula- 
tions tend ? You either oblige the man of probity to lift up his 
hand, and call heaven to witnefs, which with him is a recjuifi* 
tion as injurious as it is ufelefs ; or you compel an oath from the 
mouth of a reprobate. Of what value can the oath of fuch a 
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man appear to you ? If the oath be contrary to his own fecurity, 
it isabfurd. If it be confonant with his interefl, it is fuperilu- 
ous. Does it argue a knowJedge of the human heart, to give 
the debtor his choice between his ruin and a falfehood ; or the 
criminal his option between death and perjury ? Will the man 
whom motives of revenge, intereft, or wickedncfs, have deter- 
mined to give a felfe teflimony, be deterred by the fear of 
committing one crime more ? Is he not apprifcdf before he is 
brought up to the tribunal of jaftice, that this formality will be 
required of him I And has he not from the bottom of his heart 
defpifed it, before he complied with it ? Is it not a fpecies of 
impiety to introduce the name of God in our wicked di(putes ? 
Is it not a (ingular mode of making heaven, as it were, an 
accomplice in the guilt, to fuffer that heaven to be called upon 
which never has contradidled nor ever will contradi(5l the oath ? 
?■ liow intrepid, therefore, muft the falfe witnefs become, when 
h he has with impunity called down the divine vengeance on his 
ihead, without the fear of being convidled ? Oaths feem to b* 
lb much debafed and proftituted by their frequency, that falfc 
\ivitnefles are grown as common as robbers. — Raynai* 

OLD SOLDIER. 

ONCE, gay in life, and free from anxious care^ . 
I through the furrows drove the fhining fhare-r^ 
I faw my waving fields with plenty crowD'dy ' 
And yellow Ceres, joyous, fmile around j 
'Till rous'd by freedom at my country's call, 
I left my peaceful home, and gave up all. 
Now forc'd, alas ! to beg my hard-earn*d bread. 
This crazy body longs to join the dead : 
Ungrateful country ! when the danger's o'er. 
Your braved fons cold charity implore. 

Children of wealth, in downy pleafure bred, 
Pamper'd in eafe, by fav'ring fortune fed ; 
Who view with thoughtlefs eye the humble poor. 
That glean their fcanty meals from door to door ; 
Ah ! heave for me a fympathetic figh. 
And wipe the falling tear from forrow's eye. — Fentham. 

PRIMOGENITURE. 

HOW unnatural is the anxious defire of ariftocratical bigotf 
to mnie^ as they exprcfs it, an eldeft fon I to flarve or at leait 
to diftrefS) a dozen fons and daughters, in order to Icai^ 

R 
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biliind them ore great reprefentativc, who may continue to toil 
in the i^urLit of civil pre- eminence, fcr the gratification of 
Juml'V prhh. The privileges of primoneniture tftabllfli petty 
ucfpo'.s all over the land, who are intcrelhd, and fufficiently 
inclined, from pride as well as intercfl, to piomote tlie fpirit 
of dcrpciifni. They would have no cljcdicn to the feudal 
fjfi.ni, in which the only diiliniiicn was that of Icids and 
Vuiliils. I'ct contented with engrolTirg the property which 
ou;!u to be fhared among their brothers and fiilers, they claim 
|iriviic;;^s in confequence of their pic per ty, and would appro- 
priate the birds of tlie air and the bcafls of the forcft for their 
i£cri?.ricn in the ficld» and their luxury at the table. 

When the laws of nature, and eternal truih ar^d juflice, are 
violated, no wonder that dcfpotifm advances, and man is degra- 
ded. — Sprit of Defpotijiiu 

PASSION. 

HOW terrible is paffion I how our rfafon 
Faiis down before it ! whilft the tortur'd frame, 
Like a ;"Iiip daftiM by fierce encountering tides, 
And of her pilot fpoiPd, drives round and round. 
The fpo* : of v/ind and wave. — Barf or d. 

PATIENCE. 

O HE AV'N born patience I fource of peace and reft, 
Dcfcend ; infufe thy fpirit thro' my breaft, 
That I may calmly meet the hour of fate, 
My foes forgive, and triumph o'er thtir hate. ' 
This body let their engines tear and grind: 
But let not all their racks fubdue my mind. — Mallet. 

IF what we futFer has been brought en us by ourfelves, it if 
obfervcd by an ancient poet, that patience is eminently our 
duty, fince no ono ought to be angry at feehng that which he 
has dcfcrved. If we are confcious that we have not contributed 
to our own fufferings, if punifhment falls upon innocence, or 
clifar»pointment happens to induHry and prudence, patience, 
whether mxre necLfl'ary or not, is much eafier, fince our pain 
is then without aggravation, and we have not the bittel-nefs of 
rcn.oifc to add to the afperity of misfortune. — Randier, 

IN ihofe evils which are allotted us by Providence, fuch as 
deformity, privation of any of the fenfcs, or old age, it is 
aUvays to be remembered, that impatience can have no prefznt 
tfi:e<Jt, but to deprive us of the coniolalions which our condition 
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admits, by driving away from u*? thofe, by whofo convcrfation, 
or advice, wc might be arnufod or h-.'ips.l ; and that uiih 
regard to futurity, it is yet Itj9 to be juflilled, (ince without 
lefFening the pain, it cuts off the hope of that reward, which he, 
by whom it is in^icfccd, will confer upon them that btar it well. 
— hltm. 

IN all evils v.hich admit, a remedy, impatience is to be 
avoided, bccr.uf-j i: \v'a(tes that^jinic and attention in comj-laints, 
which, if prci^crjy applied, lajptremove th:; Cuufo. — Idcvu 

rArpiorisM. 

FOR. all connCvTiions elfc, 

All private dati-:s are f^rordinatc, 

To what we owe the public. Partial tics 

Of fon, and f .thcr, hii'baild, friend or brother, 

Owe ti'ieir erjovmerts to the public fafety, 

And withojt that were rain — V/h'i'.ehciJ. 

THE patriot's breaft 

No hopes, no fears, but for his country knows. 

And in her danger lofes private woes. 

Learn hence, ye Romans, on how fure a bafe 

The patriot builds his happinefs ; no ftroke, ■' -' 

No kecneft, deadliert, fliaft cf adverfe fate. 

Can make his generous bofora quite defpair^ 

But that alone by which his country falls. 

Gritf may to grief in endlefs round fucceed. 

And nature futfer when our children bleed : 

Yet flill fuperior muft that hero prove, 

Vv'hofe lirft, bcA paffion is his country's love. — -Lkm* 

TO be attached to the fubdivifion, to love the little platoon 
we belong to in fociely, is the fl.fl principle (the germ, as it 
were) cf public affe(fiions. It is the firil link in the feries by 
wliich we proceed towards a love to our country and to man* 
kind. The interefts of that portion of focial arrangement is a 
trud in the hands of all thofe who compofe it ; and as none but 
bad men would JMllify it in pbufe, none but traitors would bar- 
ter it away for their o .vn pcrfunal advantage. — Burke. 

P2ACE. 

GTVE peace, give healing peace to two braye nations, 
Fatigu'd with war, and (ick of cruel deeds ! 
To cany on deflrufiioT^'s eafy trade, 
AfRi6t mankind, and fcourge the world v/iih war, 
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Is what each wicked, each ambitious mao. 

Who lets his furious paflions loofe, may do : 

But in the flattering torrents of fuccefs, 

To check his rage, and drop the avenging fsvord. 

When a repenting people afli it of him, 

That is a genuine bounty of a God. — Thomfon, 

FA IK. peace ! how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whofe wide tie, the kindred :fons of mgn 
Like brothers live, in amity c^itl^in'd, 
And unfufpicious faith ; while J^eil toil 
Gives every joy, and to thole joys a right, 
Which idle, baibarous rapine hut ufurps. 
Beneath thy calm infpiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges ; Art refines, 
And fwellifig Commerce opens all her ports. 
Bleft be the man divine who gives us thee ! 
Who bids the trumpet hufh his horrid, clang, 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage ; 
Who fheathes the murd'rous blade 5 the deadly gun 
"Into the well-pil'd armoury returns ; 
And every .vigour from the work of death 
To grateful iqduftry converting, makes 
The country flouriih, and the city fmile. 
Unviolated, him the virgin fmgs ; 
And him the fmiUog mother to her train ; 
Of him the fhepherd, in the peaceful dale, 
Chaunts ; and, the treafures of his labor fafe» 
The hufbandman of him, as at the plough. 
Or team, he toils. With him the failor foothes, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave i 
And the full city, warm from Itreet to (Ireet, 
And (hop to (hop, refponHve, rings of him. 
Nor joys one land alone ; his praife extends 
Far as the fun rolls the difiulive day ; 
Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 
'Till all the happy nations catch the fong. — Idem. 

A PEACE too eagerly fought, is not always the fooncr 
obtained ; and when obtained, it never can be every thing we 
wifh. The difcovery of vehement wiflies generally fruftrates 
their attainment ; and your adverfary has gained a great advan- 
tage over you, when he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty. 
There is in referve, not only foraething of dignity, but a great 
deaJ cf prudence too. A fort of courage belongs to negociation 
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as well as to operations of the field. A negociator mufl feem 
willing to hazard all, if he wiilies to fecuie any material j-olnt. 

OH (tretch thv reign, fiir peace ! from fnore to fiioreA 
Till conquill ccafe, and flav'ry be no more ! 
Till the freed Indians, in their native groves, 
Reap their own fiuits, and wco their fable loves ! 
Peru once more a race of kings beheld, 
And 01 her Mexicos be rooPd with nold ! 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deeped hell, 
In brazen bonds ihall barbVous Difcord dwell : 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Anibiticn fliall attend her there : 
There purple Vengeance, bath'd in gore, retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extin(5l her fires : 
There hiitefui Envy her own fnakes fiiall feel, 
And Perfecution mourn -her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gafping furies third for blood in vain. — Po^e* 

^ JPERSECUTIOX. 

-TO fubdue th' unconquerable mind. 



To make one reafon have the fime efrldl 
Upon all apprehensions ; to force this 
Or that man to think juft as I do ; 
Tmpoflible ! unlefs fo\ils, which difUr 
Like human faces, were alike in all. — Ronve. 

A FURY crawTd fiom out her horrid cell ; 
The bloodied miniller of death and hell. 
Huge full-gorg'd fnakes on h^r lean (boulders hung, 
And death's dark courts with her loud hiiTing rung, 
tier teeth and claws were iron, and her breath, 
Like fubierranean damps, gave prcfent death. 
Fliimes, v/orfe than hell's, fliot fiom htr bloody eyef. 
And fire r.nd f^vord eternally (lie crits. 
No certain flupe, no figi;ic reguiar, 
No limbs dirtin*51 in th' odious fioiiJ appear. 
Her fqunlid bleated belly did arife, 
Sv.o'n N\i:h black gore, to a prodigious fize, 
D'^^tjnded \«i!lly by aniighty fiood 
Of flaughter'd faints, and conllant martyrs' blood. 
Fart frood out prominei.t ; but pprt fell dov. n. 
And, io a f wagging hc.^p, lay wall'wir.g on the groundr 
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Horror, till now the uglieft fhape efteem'd. 

So much out done, a harmlefs figure feem'd. 

Envy, and Hate, and Malice blu(h*d to fee 

Themfelves eclips'd by fuch deformity. 

Her fevViih third drinks down a fea of blood. 

Not of ihe impious, but the jurt and good ; 

'Gainrt whom (he burns with unextinguilh'd rage, 

Nor can th' exhauiled world her wrath aiTuage. — Blaclmore, 

IT is injuilice, and not a miftaken conlcience that has 
been the principle of perfecution, at leall as far as it has fallea 
voder my obfervation. — Burks. 

PITT. 

IT is the maik of a difhoneft mind 
Not to commiferate «ven the mod guilty. 
He, who unmov'd beholds the wretch's pains, 
Is fuch a wretch, as may deferve our pity. — Charles JohnfotK 

IN benevolent natures the impulfe to pity is fo fudden, 
that, like inliruments of mufic, which obey the touch — the j 
objefls which aie fitted to excite fuch impreilions, work fa^'^ 
inihntaoeous an efFe(5l, that you would think the will wras 
fcarce conceroed, and that the mind was altogether pai£ve 
in the fympathy which her own goodnefs has excited. The 
truth is — the fool is generally in fuch cafes fo bafily taken up- 
and wholly engrofled by*^e objedl of pity, that (he does not 
attend to her own operai^ilms, or take leifure to examine the 
jurinciples upon which fhe adts. — Sterne. 

PI rY is to noany of the unhappy, a fource of comfort in 
liopelefs diftrefTes, as it contributes to recommend them to- 
themfelves, by proving tbat they have not loft the regard of 
others ; and heaven feems to indicate the duty even of barren 
compaffion, by inclining us to weep for evils which we cannok 
lemedy. — Rambltr. 

FOVERTT. 

POVERTY has, in large cities, very different appearances. 
It is often concealed in fplendor, and often in extravagancCi 
It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the red. They fupport themfelves by temporary- 
expedients ; and every day is loft in contriving for to morrow.. 
'•^Johrfon. 

IT is the great privilege of poverty to be kappy unenvied^ 
to be healthful without phyfic, and fecurc without a guard ^ 
to ohimkiiQm the bounty of iDature what the great aud we^y 
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Ere compelled to procure by the help of artifts, and the attend- 
ance of flatteiers and fpies. — Rambler, 

THERE are natural reafons why poverty does not eafily 
conciliate. He that has been confined from his infancy to 
the converfation of the lowed claiTes of mankind, mu(l necef- 
farily want thofe accomplifhments which are the ufual means 
of attrading favor ; and though truth, fortitude, and probity, 
give an indifputable right to reverence and kindnefs, they will 
not be difHnguifhed by common eyes, unlefs they are bright- 
ened by elegance, of manners ; but are caft afide, like unpolirfied 
gems, of which none but the artift knows the intrinfic value, 
till their afperities are fmoothed, and their incruftations rubbed 
away. — Lkm, 

NATURE makes us poor only when we want necefTaries ^ 
E but cu^om gives the name of poverty to the want of Jfuper- 
tiiuities — Idltr, 

THE poor are infenfible of many little vexations which 

letimes embitter the pofleflions and pollute the enjoyments 

the rich. They are not pained by cafual incivility, or 

'mortified by the mutilation of a compliment: but this happinels 

'is like that of a malefador, who ceafes to feel the cords that 

bind him when the pincers are tearing his flefli. — "Johnfon. 

TO be idle and to be poor have always been reproaches ; 

and therefore every man endeavours, with his utmolt care> 

ta hide his poverty from others, and his idlenefi from hinifelf« 

—Idler, ^ 

PRIDE, 

OF all the caufes which confpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mifguide the mind^ 1 

What the weak head with (Irongefl bias lules. 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, ^ 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. i 

For as in bodies, fo in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood aodfpirits, fwell'd with winds 
Pride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. — Pop§^ 

PASSION* 
IT is a very common expreffion, that flich a one is rerjp 
good natured, but very paffionate. The exprclBon indeed it- 
very good-natured to allow paifionate people fo much qaarter 

Wt X tbnk a palfi^Ofits jpaau defoves the Icaft iadulgr" 
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imaginable. It is fald, " it is foon over:" that is, afltlie- 
niifchief he does is q'l'.ckly diijmched, which, 1 think, is 
no prtat recommendation to favor. 1 have known one of 
thoie good natured piillionate men fay, in a mixed company^ 
even to his own wife or child, fuch things as the moil 
inveterate enemy of his family would not have fpoken, even 
in imagination. — Sj>£clutor. 

PJiOyiDEKCE. 

HAPPY the m^n who fees a Qro^ employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life I^ 
J^'efolving all events* wi'.h their effifls 
And manilcld rcfiilts, into the. Vv ill 
And arbirrauon wife of the Supreme. 
Did not his eve lule-all third's, and intend 
The lead of all concerns (ilnce from the icaft 
The greateft ofi originate) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or difpofc 
One lawkfs particle to thwart his plan, 
Then God might be furpriz'd, and v.nforefeen 
Contingence might alarm him, and difturb 
The fmooth and equal courfe of his affairs. — Cowfer. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

. ONE of the chief advantages derived by the prefcnt 
g^eration trom the improvement and diffufion of philofophy, 
,^^ deliverance from unneceflary terrors, and exemption from 
falfc alarm:. The unufual appearances, whether regular or 
a-rcidental, wliich once fpread confternation over ages of 
ignorance, are now the recreations of inquiGtive fecurity. The 
fin is no more lamented when it is eclipfed, than when it 
fets, and meteors flay their corrufcations without progooUic 
or pr'?di<51ion. — jfohnfon* 

MANY men ir) cur times, who wifh to extend and 
apprandize that power, from v^hofe arbitrary bounty they 
derive all the honcr they nre capable of acquiring, endeavor 
to throw confenipt on philoiophy. It may indeed be doubted,, 
vhether they all know the meaning of the word; but they 
know it impli'.j a ^erit not derivtd from princes, and there- 
fbre they wiih \l d grade it, I'heir fountain of honor, they 
conceive, has no ulemblance, in its nature or efficacy, to the* 
famed fountains of Parnf^/fus ; it conveys no infpiration^ except 
that which difplays itfclf in ilic tumcr of pride. 
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The prefcnt age has heard upftart noblemen give to philofo- 
|)hers (wliofe genius and difcoveries entitle them to rank, in 
reafon's table of precedency, above every nobleman in the 
red book) the opprobrious appellation of wretches and mif- 
creants. Philofophy and philofophers have been mentioned 
by men, whole attainments would only qualify them for diC- 
tin«5lion in a ball-room, with expreffions of hatred and 
contempt due only to thieves, murderers, the vcryoutcafls and 
refufe of human nature. — Spkit^ of Defpotifm, 

PHILOSOPHY, fo far from deferving contempt, is the 
glory of human nature. Man approaches by contemplation tp 
what we conceive of celeflial purity and excellence. Without 
the aid of philofophy, the mafs of mankind, all over th« 
terraqueous globe, would have funk in flavery and fuperftition, 
the natural confequences of grofs ignorance. Men at the 
very bottom of fociety, have been enabled by the natural talents 
they pofTefTed, feconded by favorable opportunities, to reach 
^the highe/1 improvements in philofophy; and have thus lifted 
=' up a torch in the valley, which has expofed the weaknefs and 
deformity of the cartle on the mountain, from which the 
oppreflbrs fallied, in the night of darknefs, and fpread defo- 
lation with impunity. Defpots, the mcaneft, the bafeft, the 
mod brutal and ignorant of the human race, would have 
trampled on the rights and the happinefs of men unrefifted, 
if philofophy had not opened the eyes of the fufFerers, (hewn 
them their own power and dignity, and taught them to defpife 
thofe giants of power, as they appeared through the mirts of 
ignorance, who ruled a vafTal world with a mace of iron* 
Liberty is the daughter of philofophy ; and they who deteft 
the offspring, do all that they can to vilify and difcountenance 
the mother. 

But let us calmly confider what is the obje<5l of this 
philofophy, fo formidable in the eyes of thofe who are 
bigotted to ancient abufes, who hate every improvement, and 
vho wifh to fubjedt the niany to the control of an arbitrary 
few. Philofophy is ever employed in finding out whatever 
is good, and whatever is true. She darts her eagle eye over 
all the bufy world, detedls error and mifchief, and points out 
modes of improvement. In the multiform ftate of humaa 
a^airs, ever obnoxious to decay and abufe, H i^ her s to 
meditate on the means of melioration. She wifhes to demolifh 
nothing but what is a nuifance. To build, to repair, to 
llrengthen> and to poliih, thefe are the works which (he 
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delights to plan ; and, in corceriing the beft mctliods of 
direftir.g their accomplilhment, '^\ii confurt'cs the midnight 
oil. How can flic diiturb human affairs* fince flie dwells in 
contemplation, and dtfcends not to axSlion ? neither does (he 
impel others to a«51ion by the arts of delufive eloquence. She 
applies to reafon alone; and if reafon is not convinced, all 
tliat flie has done> is fwept away, like the web of Arachnci 

PBT€IC. 

BY chace cur longTiv'd fathers earn'd their Jood ; ^ 

Toil flrung the nerves, and pi;!ify'd ihc bleed : # 

But we, thtir fous, a pamper*d 7?,zfL of men, 
Are dwindled do»vn to thrcefjore yer.rs and ten : 
Better to hunt in fields forhcp.lch unbought, 
Thf.n fee the Do(flor for a pois'nous dr;;ugiit. 
The wife for cure on exercife depend ; 
God never made his work for man to meod. — Drydsn* 

PROMISES. 

THE man who is wantonly pro^ufe of his promifcs, ought 
to fink his credit as much as a tradtfman would, by uttering a 
great number of promiffory notes, payable at a diitant day. 
The trueft conclufion in both cafes is, that neither intend, or 
vili be able to pay. And as the latter molt probably intends 
to cheat you of your money, fo the former at leall defigns to 
cheat you of your thanks.— :./^/W/./.7j. 

TO fliew the firengih ^nd ir.fitmy of pride, 

' By all 'lis foiiow'd, and by -/''i denied. 

. "What numbeis are th-?re, who at once purfue 
Pra^fo, and the glory to ccntLmn it, too ! — Vonrg, 

GOD! *ivLi'j is nion! — I'vcn a tJAn^ of nought — a poor, 
infiim. niiferable. iliorL-llvcd cicatiire, that pafiVs av.'.iy WVp a 
fiMdow, and \z hailcnin;^ ( ff \\\^, (bpc, where the th=atri^al 
titles ai.d di!Mi!Ct:( ris, and t!ie v. !.c!c niafic of pritie which lie 
has v/orn for a di-.y, will f Jl cil. ar..! leave him p-ikcd as a 
rcgk'ded fl.ive. — iSe;:d foith your ir.i.iciratijn, T hffeechyou, 
to view the V.W ic-nc of i! c grta'^cll aiul jiroiiotfl who evtr 
r.v.'cd and governed tl.e world — Sec il'e emrry vajmir difap- 
pearing! cr.e ef t!-.e iiirows of n:ortali;y tiii:'. n^^ment (licks 
fid v.ithi.i h\\-,\ : fc-j —it forces out his lift, and fieezcs his 
blood £i:d faii'.s. 
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Approach his bed of flate — lift up the curtain — regard a 
moment with (iicnce 

Are thcfe cold hand^ and pale lips, all that are left of him 
v.ho was canoniz'd by his ov/n pvidc, or made a god of by hia 
flatterers? — Sterns, 

PRIDE, accoiding to the doflrine of foir.e, is the univerfal 
paflion. I'here are others, who confider it as the foible of 
great minds ; and others again, who will have it to be the very 
foundation of greatnefs ; but to rcai greatnefs, which is the union 
of a good heart v/ith a good head, it is alrnoft diametrically 
oppolite ; as it generally proceeds from the depri^vity of boih, 
and almod certainly from the badnef^ of the latter. Indeed 
a little obfervation will (how us, that fools are the mofl addiv5led 
to this vice : and a little reflexion will teach us, that it is incom- 
patible with true underiknding. Accordingly we fee, tliat 
while the wifeft of men have conilantly lamented the imbecility 
and imperfedion of their own nature, the meanell: and weakelfc 
have been trumpeting fordi their own excellencies, and triumph- 
ing in their own fulficiency. — Fielding* 

PARriALirr. 

LET a man be never fo honed, the account of his own 
condufl will, in fpite of himfelf, be fo very favourable, that his 
vices will become purified through his lip3, and like foul liquors 
well drained, will leave all their foulnefs behind. For th jugh 
the fa\5ls themfelvcs may appci^r, yet fo different will be th« 
motives, circumfhmces, and confcquences, when a man tells 
his own (lory, and when his enemy tells it, that v/e fcarcc 
recognize the fa<5t to be one and the fame. — Fielding^ 

I^ATRONAGS. 
A MAN confpicuous in a high ftation, who multiplies hopes 
that he may multiply dependents, may be conlidcred as a beatl 

of prey. — Idler, 

PROFESSION. 

. THE attachment every man his to h's ov/n profcHlon, and 
the contempt he has for others, dif covers iclLIf in numbc/iels 
indances. It lias been faid of a j^ccgraphrr, th-i: he received 
no other phaiure from the TZicid of ^'ir;nl, than by tracing 
out the voynge of iEneas in the \\\\\^ — i\v\ of a celebrated 
coacl:-makcr, who jud having L-itln t ncuph to read the dviry 
of Phxton in the Metamorphofis, Ihook his head, that fo fine 
a genius for making chariots, as Ovid had, was thiowo away 
on making poems.— F/V/Ji«j[. 
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PRAISE. 

THE real fatisfa^Hon which praife can afFord^ is when what 
is repeated aloud, agrees with the whiipers o^ confciencey by 
(hewing as that we have not endeavoured to deferve well in 
rain. — Rambler, 

MEN are feldom fatisfied with pi-aife, introduced or followed 
by any mention of defedl. — Life of Pope. 

SOME arc lavifh of praife, becaufe they hope to be repaid. 

'^'Ramhlerm 

PJRVDENCE. 

^'goodness of heart, and opennefs of ti;|nper, though 
tbey may give great comfort within, and adininifter to an 
honefl pride, will by no means, alas ! do our bufinefs in this 
world ; prudence and circumfpedlion are neceflary even to the- 
beft of men. They are, indeed, as it were, a guard to virtue,^ 
without which fhe can never be fafe. It is not enough that ' 
your defigns, nay, that your anions are intrinfically good, you 
muft take care they (hall appear fo. — Fielding. 

PRUDENCE is a duty which we owe ourfelves, and if we 
will be fo much our own enemies as to negle<5t it, we are not 
to wonder if the world is deficient in difcharging their duty to 
us ; for when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, others 
too often are apt to bufld upon it. — Idem, 

PEEriSHNESS. 

HE that refigns his peace to little cafualties, and fuflers the 
courfe of his life to be interrupted by fortuitous inadvertencies 
or offences, delivers up himfelf to the diredlion of the wind, 
and lofes all that conflancy and equanimity, which conftitute 
the chief praife of a wife man. — Rambler* 

PROBIGALirr. 

HE feldom lives frygally who lives by chance. Hope is 
always liberal ; and they that truft her proroifes, make little 
fcruple of revelling to-day, on the profits of to-morrow. — 
Johnfon. 

POLITENEHS. 

POLITENESS is one of thofe advantages which we never 
cftimate rightly, but by the inconvenience of its lofs. Its 
influence upon the manners is conftant and uniform, fo that, 
like an equal motion, itefcapes perception. The circumflances 
©f every adion are fo adjufted to each other, that we do ont 
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Cee where any error could have been committed, and rather 
acqaiefce in its propriety, than admire its exa^^nefs.— 
Rambler^ 

WHEN the pale of ceremony is once broken, rudenefs 
and infult foon enter the breach. — Idem. 

PRIFATE INSULT. 

THE abfard and ahcmlnrrble doflrine, that private vices 
are public bensjits^ it is hoped will be blorted from the memory 
of man, and ex^rjnrrcd iVorn the cataloj^ue of human folh'es, 
with the fyilcius oF govjernment which nave it birth. The 
ground of this infuliing dodrine is, that a«ivantaj:;e may be 
taken of the c^avavagar.t foibles of irdividuals to increafe the 
revenues of the (tnte ; as if the chief end of fociety were, to" 
fteal money for \.\vc ^pvernment's purfe! to be fquandcred by 
the goverr.ors, to r'.nc'er ihem m-jte infolent in their oppreft 
fions ! it is huTjiliaiing, to aafwer fu,;h arguments as thefe ; 
where we mu t lay open the niofl d«?gT4di»ig retreats of 
profliruted ioj»ic, to Jilcover the njfi.ions on -which they are 
founded. But orders and privileges will Iciid to any thing ? 
once teach a man, thiitjhme ere born to command and others 
to he commanded; and after that, there is no camel lou big for 
him to fwallov/.— ^i?flr/©it'. 

POPULAriON'. 

NO nation is yet fo numerous, nor any country fo populous, 
as it is capable of becoming. Europe, taken together, would 
fupport at leaft five times its prefent number, even on its 
prefent fyftera of culiivauon ; and how many limes this 
increafed population may be multiplied by new difcoveries ia 
the infinite fcience of fcbfiftencc, no man will pretend to 
calculate. This of itfelf is fuflicient to prove, thatt fociety 
at prefent has the means of rendering all its members happy 
in every refpe<5u, except the removal of bodily difeafe.—- ■ 
Barlow, 

POLITICAL discussion: 

WHAT employment, in the bufy fcene in which man 
engages from the cradle to the tomb, is more worthy of him 
tlian political difcufiion ? It afijrds a field for intelle^al encigy^' 
and all the fined feelings of benevolence; It exercifes and 
ftrengthens every faculty. It calls forth latent virtues, which 
elfe had flept in the bofom, like the diamond in the mine. 
And is this employment} thus afefid and honorablei to Hi 

S 
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confined to a few among the race of mortals ? Is there to be 
a monopoly of political adion and fpeculation ? Why then 
did heaven beftow reafon and fpeech, powers of activity, and 
a fpirit of enterprize, in as' great perfe^ion on the lowed 
among the people, as on tbofe who, by no merit of their 
own, inherit wealth and high (lation ? Heaven has declared 
its will by its adls. Man contravenes it ; but time, and the 
progreflive improvement of the underdanding, will reduce 
the anomaly to its natural re^itude. And if a few irregularities 
* ihould fometimes arife in the procefs, they are of no import- 
ance when weighed with the happy refult; the return of 
didorted fydems to truth> to reafon, and the will of God. 
Occafional ferments, with all their inconveniences^ are ii^ 
finitely preferable to the putrefcence of ftagnation. They arp 
fymptoms of health and vigor ; and though they may ht 
attended whh tranfient pain, yet, while they continue to 
appear at intervals, there is no danj?er of mortification. Good 
hearts, accompanied with good underltandings, feldom prodacej j 
even where . midaken. Jading evil. They repair and cOOfe 
pefifate. — Splrif of Defpotifm* ■* 

ItELIQIOI^. 

-TRUE religion 



Is always mild, propitious, and humble; 

Plays not the tyrant, plants no faith in bloody 

Nor bears dedru(5lion on her chariot-wheels ; ■ *• - 

But doops to polidi, fuccour, and redrefs» 

And builds her grandeur on the public good.-^Millcr, 

REJLlGION's all. Defcending from the ikies 
To wretched man, the goddefs, in her left, 
Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next ; 
Religion ! the fole voucher man is man : 
Supporter fole of man above himfelf! 
Ev'n in this night of frailty, change, and deathy 
She gives the foul a foul that a6ls a god. 
Religion ! providence 1 an afier-date ! 
Here is fi- m fooling ; here is folid rock ! 
This can fupport us ; all is fea befides ; 
* Si'"!ks under us, bedorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man fadens on the (kies, 
And bids earth rclL nor feels her idle whirl. — Toung^ 

P L Lie ION! oh thou cherub heavenly bright 1 
C/j^ys uDmi>^t| and f^xhomlefs delight! 
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Thou, thou art all ? nor find I in the whole 
Creation aught, but God and my own foul. 

Thy force alone, religion, death difarms. 
Breaks all his darts, and every viper charms. 
Soften'd by thee, the j;rifly form appears 
No more the horrid obje<5l of our fears. 
We, undifmay'd, this awful power obey, 
That jTuides us thro' the fafe tho' gloomy way 
Which leads to life, and to the bleit abode. 
Where ravilh'd minds enjoy, what here they ownM, a God* 

We grant, ft train of mlfchiefs oft proceeds 
From fuperfliticus rites and penal creeds j 
■But view religion in her native charms, 
Difperfing bleflings with indulgent arms, 
From her fair eyes what heav'nly rays are fpread ! 
What blooming jv^ys fmile round her blifsful head I - 
Offspring divine ! by thee we blefs the caufe, 
Who form'd the world, and rules it by his laws ; 
His independent being we adore, 
Extol his goodnefs, and revere his pow'r. 
• Our wond'ring eyes his high perfe^ions yicv^ 
The lofty contemplation we purfue, 
*TiIl, ravifh*d, we tUe great idea find. 
Shining in bright impreiHons on our mind. 

Infpir'd By thee,- gueft of celeftial race, 
With generous love we human kind embrace j - 
We provocations, unprovok'd* receive, 
Patient of wrong, and eafy to forgive ; , 

Prote*5l the orphan, plead the widow's caufe, 
Nor deviate from the line unerring juftice draw9« ' 

Thy luftre, bleft effjlgence ! can difpel 
The clouds of error, aid the glooms of hell; 
Can to the foul impart ethereal light, • 
Give life divine, and intelleflual fight : 
Before our ravifh'd eyes thy beams difplay 

The opening fcenes of blifs, and endlefs day $ \t, 

By winch incited, we with ardor rife, 
Scorn this inferior ball, and claim the fides. *' 

Tyrants to thee a change of nature owe, 
Difmifs their tortures, and indulgent grow. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check*d by thy voicci lay down the fword and fpear*- 
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The boldeit champions of impiety, 

Scornful of htav'n, fubduM or won by thee, 

Before thy hailowed -altars bend their knee. 

l-ioofe wits, made wife, a public good become. 

The fons of pride an humble: raein afTume, 

The profligate in morals grow fcvere, 

Defraudcrs juft, and f) cophanis fincere. — Blaclitnoru 

RESOLUrrON, 

WHEN d?rperate ills demand a fpeedy cure, diflruft is 
cowardice, and prudence folly.— Jf<?Z»^//. ^ 

MARSHAL TURENNE, among the acknowledgment* 
."which he ufed to pay in converfation to the memory of ihofe 
by whom he had been inilru«^ed in the art of war, mentioned 
cne, with honor, vho taught him not to (pend his time ia 
regretting any milbke which he had made, but to fet himfelf 
immediately, and' vigoroiilly, to repair it. Patience and^ ■ 
fubmilTion fhould be carefully diftinguiflied from cowardice 
and indolence; we are not to repine, but we may kwittlly 
flruggle ; for the calamities of life» like the neceffities of 
nature, are calls to labour, and exercifes of diligence.-/?fiiu^/^r, 

TO have attempted much is always laudable, even when 
the enterprizc is above the ftrcngth that undertakes it. To 
red below his own aim, is incident to every ore whofe ftncy 
is a<5iive, and whofe views are comprehenfive ; nor is any man 
fatisfied with himfelf, becaiifc he has done much, but becaufc 
lie can conceive little. — J .hnfan. 

NOTHING will ever be attempted if all poflible objet^ions 
. niuft be iirft overcome. — Idem^ 

HTCHES. 

Can gold calm paflion, or make reafon /Iiine \ 
Can we dig peace, or wifdom from the mine ? 
"Wifdom to gold prefer ; for 'tis much lefs 
To make our fortune, than our happinefs ; 
That happinefs which great ones often fee. 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themfelves unbleft : the poor are only poor ; 
But what are they who droop amid their (lore ! 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of flate ; 
The happy only are the truly great. 
Peafants enjoy like appetites with kings, 
And thok beft fatisfied with chcapelt things. 
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Could both our Indies buy but one new fenfe, 

Our envy would be due to large expencc ; 

Since not, tliofe pomps, which to the great belong. 

Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. — Toung. 

THE more experience we have of the world, the more 
that experience (hould (how us, how little is in the power of 
rtckes ; for what, indeed, truly defirable, can they beftow upon 
us ? Can they give beauty to the deformed, ftrength to the 
weak, or heahh to the infirm ? Surely if they could, we fhould 
not fee fo many ill-favoured faces haunting the alfemblics of 
the great, nor would fuch numbers of feeble wretches languifh 
in their coaches and palaces ! Can they prolong their own 
pofTellion, or lengthen his days who enjoys them ? So far other- 
wife, that the floth, the luxury, the care which attend them, 
fliorten the lives of millions, and bring them with pain and 
mlfery to an untimely grave. Where, then, is their value, if 
they can neither embellifh, nor flrengtlien our forms, fweeten, 
or prolong our lives ? Again, can they adorn the mind more 
than the body ? Do they not rather fwell the heart with vanity, 
puff up the cheeks with pride, fhut our ears to every call of 
virtue, and our bowels to every motive of compailion. — F'teldlngm 

WHOEVER fhall look heedfuily upon thofe who are 
eminent for their riches, will not think their condition fuch, as 
that he fhould hazard his quiet, and much lefs his virtue, to 
obtain it ; for all that great wealth generally gives above a 
moderate fortune, is more room for the freaks of caprice, and 
wore privilege for ignorance and vice ; a quicker {uccefHoD of 
flatteries ; and a larger circle of voluptuoufnefs ^—Rambler. 

IT is obferved of gold, by an old epigrammatill, *' that to 
have it, is to be in fear, and to want it, to be in forrow." — Idem. 

EVERY man is rich or poor, according to the propcrtioa 
between his deiires and enjoyments. Any enlargement of 
riches is therefore equally dcllruJkivc to happincls witli the 
diminution of poffcflion : and he that teaches another to long 
for what he Ihall never obtain, is no lefs an enemy to his quiet^ 
than if he had robbed him of a part of his patrimony — Idem* 

OF riches, as of every thin^ elfe, the hope is moie than the 
enjoyment. WhiKl we conlidcr them as the mtans to be ufed 
at fome future rime, for the at:ain nent of felicity, we prcfs on 
our purfuit ardently and vij^oroufly, and that ardor fccures US 
from wcarinefs of ourfclves ; bui no ftxincr do we lit down to 
enjoy our acquifiions, tha<i we iilid thein ifilui&cicQt to £U up 
the vacuities of hi^.-^ Idler* 
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WHOSOEVER rifes above thofe whooiice pleafed them- 
felves with equality, will have many malevolent gazers at his 
eminence. To gain fooner than, others that which all purfue 
with the fame ardour, and to \^hich all imagine themfelves 
entitled, will for ever be a crime. When thofe who ilarted 
with us in the race of life, leave us fo far*behir.d, that we have 
little hope to overtake them, we revenge cur dlfappointment by 
remarks on the arts of fupplantation by which they gained the 
advantage, or on the folly and arrogance with which they pofTefs 
it ; of them Vi^hofe rife we couM not-hinder, we folace ourfelves 
by prognoflicating the fall. Riches^ therefore, perhaps do not 
fo often produce crimes as incite accufers. — Idem* 

RAILLERT, 

THE raillery which is confilfent with good breeding, is a 
gentle animadverfion on fom? foible, which, while it raifes the 
laugh in the rc(l of the company, doth not put tlie perfon rallied 
out of countenance, or expofe him to fhame or contempt. On 
the contrary, the jeft fliould be fo delicate, that the objedl of 
it fhould be capable of joining in the mirth it occafions,'--^' 
J^ieldingi. 

REPUTAriON. 

THE pureft treafure mortal times afford. 
Is fpotlefs reputation : That away. 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay; 
A jewel in a ten-times barr'dup chert, 
l3 a bold fpirit in a loyal bread. — Sba kef pear e^ 

RESIGNATION. 

BID her remember that the ways of heav'n, 
Tho' daik. are jud : that oft feme guardian pow** 
Attends, urfeen, to fave the innocent ! 
But if high heav'n decrtres our fall* — O bid her 
Firn-ly to wait the ttroke ; prepared alike 
-To live or die. — Brown. 

WHEN any accident threatens us, we are not to dcij-air ; 
^cr, when ir ovtrfakes us, to grieve. We muft fubrait in all 
things to I he v/ill of providence, and not fet our affections fo 
»uch on any thing ht:e, as not to be able to c^uit it without 
leludance. — fi^ldirg. 

jy/Dicvir. 
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The man who fees another ridiculed before him, though he 
may, for the prefcnt, concur in the gcncisl laugh, yet, in a 
cool hour, will coificier the fame tricl: might be [.Ir.yed again ft 
himfelf ; but when there is no fcrl^D of this danger, the natural 
pride of human naiure rifes a^ainft hir.i, who, by general cen- 
Jiires, lays claim to general fu;:eriority. — Rambler, 

RF.CRUrriNG, 

THE vanity of the poor men is to be worked upon at the 

cheapeft rate p:..Ti^>Ie. Tilings we are ac^utfonitri to, we do 

not mind ; or t ii, wli.U n^onii-.l, that n:vei h:;il flen a folJier, 

could look, with.jiit l.i'j^'hirg, u;)on a inim rrcjutred ».viih ^o 

niuci^ paLry guti-'inefo a.id alu-;5icd ti:iery ? I'hj ccrirfei inur.u- 

faflure th.it can b^ nui-.ie cf wool. dyi.J (jTu b:it.l:-duit c.-lor, 

goes down with hiiii» btciLi;re it is un iniiiaiion of fcailtt or 

crimfon cloth ; p.nd to make hlin liiii k himlelf as like; his 

ofxicer as it is pcifTibie, v/l'ii litJe or no coiK inllead of filver or 

gold Iacc» his har-b iiirnnijd wiih white or yellow woilled, 

v/hich in others would defeive bedlam ; yet thefe line allure- 

■''mer.ts, and the r.cife mi.de upon a cah ikin, h.avt drawn in 

and been the deitrudicn of n^ ore men in reality, than all the 

kil'in.» eves and bewiicbif"" moires of women t\\:r llev/ in jtril. 

To d.iy xht fcuh'.e herd puts («n his red coat, and believes every 

body in t-irneli th^t calls \\i?,\ gentleman ; and two days after 

fcritrtiiit Kite gires km a fu^ngir.g rap ixiiih his cane^ for holding 

hi*^ nviikit an. inch higher than he ihould do — When a maa 

Tefle(5\s on yil this, and the ufage they generally receive — their 

p;iyj — and \\\t care that is taken of them %i;hen they are not warUed^ 

nr.id he not wonder how wretches can be fo filly, as to be 

proud of btin^ cailc'c' gentlemen foWiers? Yet if they were not 

lb called, no art, difcipline, or money, would be capable of 

making tliini fo brave as thoufands of them are. — S.tiirit vf 

D:fp'jt'fnu 

ROrATlON of OF PICK, 

A LONG continuance, in the fit ll executive departments 
of pov/er, or tiult, is dangcious to liberty ; a rotation, there- 
fore, in thofe departments, is one of the beft fecurities of 
permaDwHt iiecdcrn. — Coiiflitution of Maryland.. 

p.us'jic TJLLicirr, 

MANY arc the fdent pleafurcs of the honeH: pcafant, v;ho 
rlfes cheerfully to his labour : — joc;k Ir.to his dwc'ling, — where 
tl-- fwJ.".: S cv-'y h;v.-ii.,vi3 vkLi'ly lies; — he hus .he Line 
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domeftic endearments, — as much joy and comfort in his chil- 
dren, and as flattering hopes of their doing well, — to enliven 
his hours and glad his heart, as you could conceive in the 
mod affluent (iation. — And I make no doubt, in. general, but 
if the true account of his joys and fufferings were to be balan- 
ced wi'h thofe of his betters, — ^that the upfliot would prove to 
be little more than this, — that the rich man Had the more meat, 
— but the poor man the better flomach ; the one had more 
luxury, — more able pliyficians to ?.ttend and fet him to rights ; 
—the other more health and foundnefs in his bones, and lefs 
occafion for their help ; that, after thefe two articles between 
them were balanced, — in all other things they flood upon a 
level : — that the fun (hines as warm, — the air blows as frefh, — 
the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as the other, and 
that they have an equal fhare in all the beauties and real benefits 
of nature. — Slcrne. 

J^IGHTS of MAN. 

ABSURD prejudices have perverted human reafon, and 
even flifled that initin(5i which teaches animals to refift oppret 
fion and tyranny. . Multitudes of the human race really 
believe themftlves to be the property of a fmall number of men 
who opprefs them. Such is the fata! progrefs of that original 
error, which impoflure has either produced or kept up in the 
mind of man. May true knowledge revive thofe rights of 
reafonable beings, which, to be recovered, need only to be felt ! 
Sages of the earth, philofophers of every nation, it is youths 
alone to make laws by pointing out thefe rights to your fellow 
citizens. Take the glorious refolution to inftrudl your fellow 
creatures, and be alfured, that if truth is longer in diffufing and 
crtablifhing itfolf than error, yet its empire is more folid and 
lafting. Error palFes away ; but truth remains. Mankind, 
allured by the expeiflation of happinefs, the road to which you 
will (how them, will liiten to you with attention. Excite 3 
fenfe offhame in the brcafts of thofe numerous hireling flaves, 
who are always ready at the command of their mailers, to 
deftroy their fellow citizens. Roufe all the powers of human 
nature to oppofe this fubvcrfion of focial laws. Teach man- 
kind that liberty is the inftitution of God ; authority that of 
man. Expofe thofe myderious arts which hold the world in 
chains and darknefs ; let the people be fcnfible how far their 
credulity has been impofed upon y let them re-afiume with one 
accord, the ufe of their faculties, and vindicate the honor of 
th^ /luman race.— ^ii^ Ru^naL 
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WE hold thefe truths to be felf-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among tiicTe are life, liberty, 
and the purfuit of happiuefs ; that to fcciire thefe rights, govern- 
ments are inilitutcd among men, deriving their juft powers 
from the confent of the governed ; that whenever any form of 
government becomes de(I:ruaive of thefe ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolifii it, and to inftitute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on fucli principles, and organizing 
its pov/ers in fuch form, as to them fnall icem moll likely tQ 
efFccl their fufety and happinefs. Prudence, indeed, will didtate, 
that governments long eliablidied fhould not be changed for 
light and tranlient cajfes ; and accordingly all experience has 
fliewn, that mankind are more difpofed' to fuffcr, while evilf 
are fufferablc, than to right themfelves by abolifhing the forms 
to which thoy are accullomcd. — But ^vh^n a long train of 
abufes and uflirpadons, piirfuing invariably the ^ame obje(5t, 
evinces a defign to reduce them under abfolatedefpotifm, it is 
their right, it fs their duty to throw cjffuch government, and 
to provide new guards for their f;:iurc (ecurity. — DecIaratUn 
of Independence* 

ALL men have certain natural, eflential and inherent rights 
—among which are the enjoyiog and defending life and liberty, 
acquiring, poflefijng, and protecting property ; and,, in a word, 
©f Iceking and obtaining h*:pp?nef3*— (7oi^///«//cii of NeW" 
Han^l^jhire, 

A LL power is inherent in the people ; and all free govern- 
ments are founded on their authority, and inUituted for their 
peace, fafetv» and happinefs. For the advancement of thofe 
ends, they h:ive, at all times, an unalienable and indefeafrblc 
light, to alc»:r, reform, or abolifli their government, in fuch 
manner a^ they may think proper. — ConJUiuiion of Pennfylvanta* 

THE ciiizens have a right, in a peaceable manner, to aflem- 
blc together for their common good, and to apply to thofe 
iiiveded wiih the powers of government, for rtdrtfs o( griev- 
ances, or o:her proper purpofes, by petition, addrefi, or remon- 
flrance . — Idt m. 

THE right of the citizens to bear arms in defence of 
themfelves and the (late, (liall not be q-iedioned. — Idam. 

PERSONS intruded with the legiflative and executive 
powers, are the truflees and fervants of ilie public, and, as fuch, 
accountable for thtir condudl ; wherefore, whenever the ends of 
government arc perverted, and public liberty manifeflly endaa* 
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gered, by the legiflative fingly. or a treacherous combmatiob of 
both, the people may, and of right ought, to eftablifh a neWy 
or reform the old government. — Confiitution of Delaware, 

THE right, in the people, to participate in the legiflature, 
is the foundation of liberty and of all free government ; and for 
this end, all ele<5ions ought to be free and frequent ; and every 
freeman, having fulficient evidence of a permanent common 
interefl with, "and attachment to the community, hath a right 
of fuffraoe. — Idem. 

ALL government of right originates from the people, is 
founded in compa(5l only, and inlHtuted folely for the good of 
the wl ol .. — Conflitution of Maryland. 

NO man or fet of men are entitled to exclufive or feparate 
emoluments or privileges from the community, but in confide- 
ration of public ferviccs. — Confiitution of Nort/j- Carolina. 

THE people have a right lo affemble together, to confult 
for their common good, to in(tru6l their reprefentatives, and 
to apply to the legiflature, for redrefs of grievances. — Idem. 

ALL power being originally inherent in, and confequently 
deiived from the people ; therefore, all officers of government 
whether legiflatlve or executive, are their truftees and fervantSy 
and at all times, in a legal way, accountable to them.-^Coi^i* 
tution of Vermont. 

GOVERNMENT is, or ought to be, inftiiuted for the com- 
moo benefit, proteftion, and fccurity of the people, nation, or 
community, and not for the particular emolument or advantage 
of any fingle man, family, or fet of men, who are a part only 
of that community : and the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable, and indefeafible right, to reform or alter govern- 
ment, in fuch manner as fliall be, by that community, judged to 
be moft conducive to the public weal. — Idem, 

ALL power is inherent in the people ; ?nd all free govern- 
ments are founded on their authority, and inllituted for their 
peace, fafety, and happinefs : for the advancement of thofe 
ends, they have at all times an unalienable and indefeafible 
right to alter, reform, or abolifh the government in fuch 
manner as they may think proper. — Conjiitution of Tennejee* 

JilCH and POOR, 

THEIR's is yon houfe that holds the parifh poor, 
Whofe walls of mud fcarce bear the broken door ; 
There where the putrid vapours flagging play. 
And the duU^heel hums doUful through the day ; 
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There children dwell, who know no parents* care, 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joylefs bed, 
Forfaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
IDejeded widows with unheeded tears. 
And crippled age with more than childhood fears I 
The lame, the blind — and, far the happieft they ! 
The moping ideot and the madman gay. 

Here too the fick their final doom receive, 
Here brought, amid the kcnes of grief, to grieve : 
Where the loud groans from feme fad chamber flow 
Mixt with the clamours of the croud below ; 
Here, forrowing, they each kindred forrow fcan, 
And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whofe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide. 
And ftrong Compulfion plucks the fcrap from Pride j 
But (lill that fcrap is bought with many a figh. 
And Pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say ye, opprefi by fome fantaflic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repofe : 
Who prefs the downy couch, while flaves advanct 
With timid eye, to read the didant glance ; 
Who with fad pray'rs the weary do^or teafe* 
To name the namelefs, ever-new difeafe ; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endnrcj 
Wliich real pain and that alone can cure ; 
How would ye bear in real pain to He, 
Defpis'd, negledled, left alone to die ? 
How would you bear to draw your latefl breath, 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death J 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides^ 
And naked rafters form the floping (ides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are feeUf 
And lath and mud are all that lie between. 
Save one dull pane, that, coarfely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempeft, yet excludes the day ; 
Here, on a matted flock, with duft o'erfpread. 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 
Nor wipes the tear that ftagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with foft difcourfe his pain beguile. 
Nor promife hope till flcknefs wears a fmile. — €rahhe» 

IF you fhould fee a flock of pigeons in a field of corn ; 
and if (inflea4 of oach picking where^ and what it liked^ 
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taking juft as much as it wanted and no more) you (hall fee 
ninety-nine of tii.;n gathering ail they get into a heap; 
refcrving nothing fur tlienifclves, but the chafF and refufe % 
keeping this heap for one, and that the v/eakeft perhaps, and 
worib pigcDn of the fijck ; fitting round and looking on, ali 
the wir.ter, whilit this one was devouring, throwing about, 
and wafiing il ; md, if a ;r!geosi more hardy or hur.gry than 
the ref^, touched a graii^ of the hovrd, ail the others inUantly 
flying upon it. and tetririg it to piecrs : if j'ou (houid fee thiSf 
you would ftre nothing nnore, than what is every day praflifcd 
and eiiabiiihed among n.en. Among men you fee the ninety 
and nine, toiling and fcrii]ing together a heap of fuperfluitie« 
for one; gcuing i.o/niniT for them f^lves all the while, but a 
little of the cc aifeli of proviiion, vhich thur own labour 
piodiicts ; and this one oftentimes the fcebleft and worft of 
the whole fet, a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool; 
looking quietly on, while they fee the fruits of all their labour 
lj)ent or Ipoiled ; and if one of them take or touch a particle 
of it, the others join againll him, arid hang him for the theft. 
— Paky, 

THE mofl obnous dlvifion of fociety, is into rich and 
poor; and it is no lefs obvious, that the number of the 
former bears a great difproportion to thofe of the latter. The 
whole buftnefs of the poor is to adminiiter to the idlenefs, 
folly, and lu-<ury of the rich ; and that of the rich, in re- 
turn, is to find the bed methods of confirming the flavery ard 
increafing the burdens of the poor. In a flate of nature, it is 
an invariable law, that a man's acqui.itions are in proportion 
to his labours. In a ftate of artilicial fociety, it is a law 
as conftant and as invariable, that thofe who labour moil, 
enjoy the feweft things ; and that thofe who labour not at all 
have the greateft number of enjoyments. A conflitution of 
things this, flrange and ridiculous beyond expreilion. We 
fcarce believe a thing when we are told it, which v/e afluplly 
fee before our eyes every day without being the leafl furprifed. 
Ifuppofe that there are in Great-Britain upwards of an hundred 
thoufand people employed in lead, tin, copper, and coal mines; 
thefe unhappy wretches fcarcely ever {^c the light of the fun ; 
they are buried in the bowels of the earth ; there ihey work 
at a fevere and difmal tafk, without the leafl profpeft of being 
delivered from it ; they fubfifl upon tlie coarfefl and worll 
fort of fare ; they have their health miferably impaired, and 
their Jives cut fhort, by being perpetually confined in the clofc 
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vapour of thefe malignant minerals. An hundred thoufand ^ 
more at leait are tortured without remiffiun by the faifocacin;!; 
finoke, intenfe firesy and conilant drudgery ncceflary in 
refining and managing the produds of thofe mines. If any 
roan informed us that two hundred thoufand ianocent perfons 
ivere condemned to fo intolerable a flavery, how fhould we 
pity the unhappy fufferers» and how great would be our ju(b 
indignation againft thofe who infiifled io cruel and ignominious 
a punifhment? This is an indaocet I could not wiih a Hrongei', 
of the numberlefs things which we pafs by in their common 
drefs, yet which fhock us when they arc nakedly reprefented. 
Jjut this number, confiderable as it is» and the flavery with 
all its bafenefs and horror, which wc have at home, is nothing 
to what the reft of the world affords of the fame nature- 
millions daily bathed in the poifonous damps and delhuclire 
ciRuvia of lead, filver« copper, and arfenic To fay nothing 
of thofe other employments! thofe ftations of wretchedneis 
and contempt in which civil fociety has placed the numetous 
infant perdas of her army. Would any rational man fubmit 
to one of the moU tolerable of thefe drudgeries, for all the 
artiticial enjoyments which policy has made to rtfult from 
them ? By no means. And yet need 1 fugged, that thofe 
who find the means, and thofe who arrive at the tnd, are 
not at all the fame perfons. On confidering the (iinrge and 
unaccountable fancies and contrivances of artificial rcalon, £ 
have fome where called this earth the Bedlam of oar fyi^em. 
Looking now upon the efFe dls of fome of thofe fancies, may 
we not with equal reafon call it likewife the Newgate and the 
Bridewell of the univerfe ? Indeed the blindntls of one part 
of mankind co-operating with the frenzy and villainy of the 
other, has been the real builder of this refpe«flable fabric of 
political iociety. And as the blindncfs of mankind has caufed 
their llavery, in return, their llatc of flavery is made a pretence 
for continuing them in a (late of blind.nefs ; for the politiciaa 
will tell you gravely, that their life of fervitude difqualirics thcj 
greater part of the race of man for a fcarch of truth, and lupplicj 
them with no other than mean and infuilicicnt ideas, i'his 
is but too true ; and this is one of the reafons for which I 
blame fuch inditutions. 

In a mifery of this fort, admitting fome few lenitives, and 
thofe too but a few, nine parts in ten of the whole race ef 
mankind drudge through life. — Burke* 

T 
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IN" the moft refined flates of Europe tlie inequality cf 
V'ro'jertv h.is nfcn to an alarmin;; litioht. V^tik nuiijbcrs ot' 
th'jif inhabitants are deiJiived of almolt every accomniodation 
th.it can render Mh toLrable or fccure. 1 heir utraod indullry 
fcarctly fl:l:ices for their fupport. The women and children 
loan with an infupport^able weight upon the efforts of the man, 
fo that a large family has, in the lower order of life, become 
a provtibial ey.preliion for an uncommon degree of poverty 
and wrctchednt-fs. If lickncfs, or forac of thofe cafualtits 
which are perpetually incident to an active and laborious 
life, be Aipper-addcd to thcfe burdens, the difbrefs is dill 
greater. 

It feems to be agreed that in England there is lefs wrctcli- 
ednefs and diilrefs than in mod of the kingdoms of the con- 
tinent. In England the poor's rates amount to the fum of 
tv.'o n^iltions itcrling per annum. It has been calculated, that 
one pcrfon in fcven of the inhabitants of the country derives 
at fj:n^ period of his life afli'lance from this fund. If to this 
we add the perfons, who, from pride, a fpirit of independence, 
or th'j want of a legal fettlement, though in equal dillrcfs, 
receive no fuch aiUllance, the proportion will be confiderably 
i.^creafed. 

I I.lV no flrefs upon the accuracy of this calculation \ the 

jyencr:\l f.iet is fufficient to give us an idea of the greatnefs of 

the evil — GuJz'An. 

PREFORMATION. 

REFORMATION is one of thcfe pieces which mufl be 
pu*: ac lome dl.Jiince in order to phafe. Its greateil favoure 
love It bj(i-r in the abflraiV than in the fublKmce. When I 
fli'iv ci i ortrj .:r!ice o/ fh-.^ir own, or any intereft that they value, i 
is :■):»:>. .1, ih;y beco-ni fcnipulous, they become captious, j 
r.!i '. cvj. y p.iin his hi: fopiirate exception. Some pluck out \ 
llij !'/.::!: iu'rs, lonie the P/'V; one point mu/l be given up ! 
to r ■"• ; :r. ).h'r pvO' u niu'.L be yitrlieJ to iinothcr ; noihir.g 
i-; *.:r--.vi r.> fr'.-.'iil u vm its o'vn principles: the whole is 
{) f. r.'.-. i '.I.>.'/ \ :. \A J:>i.'i'r.;d. ih:»t fcircely a trace of the 
o: .1 rj.;-"iiJ rj'nii.'.s! i^r.is, betwt;en the rcli;Lince of 
n-. ■ ••, :i A t'vj i: ;iV.tenn/u:.d p'- )cef'3 of populjiiity, the 
i.i '. -t :':. • :'.".l \'\i a ' ! 'r.HklnT i.;c borh cxpufed, and the 
:■ i- ".liiiwi ii 1;..H^ o::'ihc lUge, both by fritnds and foes. 
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ROSE. 

ITOW fiir is the Vofe ! what a beautiful flowV !■ 

The f !ory of April .ind May ! 
But the i::avcs are bepnnin;; lo fade in an hour ; 

And ilicj'. wither find die in a day. 
Yet the ixfe has one powerful virtue to boufi, 

Above all the fiow'rs of the field : 
Wiien its leaves are all dcud, and fine colours are Ioft> 

Still how fwcet a perfuirie will it yield ! 
So frail is the youth and the Lcr.uty of r.itn, 

'i^lio' they bicoiii and look j'ay like the rofc : 
But all f'.'.r fond c:<re to pr*f.rve tl.em is \Jn ; 

Tirro kills tlv:m as fait n? hv "oes. 
Then l*il not be proud of n)y youth or my beauty, 

Since both of tiiem wither and ia^K: ; 
But ^ain a good name by well doing my duty ; 

This will fcent like a rofe when I'm dead, — IVaNu 

P.ULEr/LIPE- 

1^1 VE while you livfc, the epicure will fay, 
And t.ike the pleallire of the prefent day : 
Live vvh.le voi. live, the facied prcaoh;:r cries, 
And «;;ve to G.^l each mo-uent as it liits. — 
J . d. n my vieuv let both un'teH be ! 
1 live in pleafuie when I live to thee. — D.ihirlJ^e* 

KLruospLcr of life. 

mCHES. chance may t;^k.' t)r give ; 

Beai.lv lives ii Jiv, and dies; 
IIo 'fT IjI^s 1 5 V. !.!L' wc live ; 

Mi: ill's a rh'...t. and ])L:'.fu'e flies. 
Is ti'iv le roili'ii.; u'oiih our c^re ? 

'l'i:nc- ai'.l chrce. a^d death cur foes; 
If {''.T *] vS 1 o il-.c i.'g jr.e, 

/\r^ V J ;) I ,.:;.«.i to woes ? 
I^et iv :i»h. Viruc ar.f.'. er, no ; 

Her ei'vriK.l pow err. pievail, 
Wh.n lior.or?. ii;!ifs. cu fe to flow, 

i\i\i bv\i«ty, liiirih, ufiu plciifiiie, f.iiL 

Ta 
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mors. 

RIOTS» tumultsy and popular commotions; are indeed 
truly dreadful, and to be avoided with the utmoft care bj 
the lovers of liberty. Peace, good orderi and fecurity tQ 
uU ranks, are the natural fruits of a free confHtutioo. 
True patriots will be careful to difcourage every thing which 
tends to defiroy them; not only becaule whatever tends tp 
deflroy them, tends to dedroy all human happinefs, but alfo 
becaufe even an accidental outrage in popular affemblies and 
proceedings, is ufed by the artful to difcredit the caufe of 
liberty. By the utmoft attention to preferving the public 
peace, true patriots will defeat the malicious dedgns of lervile 
courtiers ; but, whatever may happen, they will not defert 
the caufe of human nature. Through a dread of licentioufnefs, 
they will not forfake the (landard of liberty. It is the part 
of fools to fall upon bcylla in driving to avoid Charybdis.-^ 
Sj)irU oJDeffottJm. 

SCANDAL. 

THERE is a luft in man no charn» can tame, 
Of loudly publifhing his neighbour's (hame : 
On eagle's wings, immortal, fcandals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. — Havard, 

WHAT oilier man fpeaks fo often and fo vehemently 
apairll ihc rice of pride, fets the weaknefs of it in a more 
fvlious lii'hi, or is more hurt with it in another, than the pioud 
man himicif ? It is the fame with the paiRonate, the defigning, 
the ambitious, and fome other common charafters in life ; and 
Lting a confequence of the nature of fuch vices, and almoll 
infcpir-rMc fiom ihem, the effects of it are generally fo grofs 
and abfuul, that where pity docs not forbid, it is pleafant to 
obfervc and trace the cheat ihrouph the feveral turnings and 
windings of the heart, and dcteJl it through all the fhapes and 
M^^K'araiices which it puts on. — Sierne. 

HOW frequently is the honefty and integrity of a man dif- 
poft'd of by a fniile or fhruug ! — how many good and generous 
a<5tions have been funk into oblivion, by a diftrullful look, or 
flampt with the imputation of proceeding from bad motives, by 
a myflerious and ieafonable whiiper ! 

Look into companies of thofe whofe gentle natures fhould 

difarm them, we Ihall find no better account. — How large a 

portion of chafHty is ft^'^t on*^ ' f the wor'^^ hv diftpnt hints,— 

nodded away iind crucW^ wmktd ui\v> fuf^»icioD, by the envy 
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of thofe who are part all temptation of it ihemfL-Ivcs ! I'ow 
often does the reputation of a helplels creatme bleed by a 
report — which the party, who is atilhe pains to propagate ict 

beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling that ihe is 

heartily forry for it; hopes in God it is not true : howwvcr, 

as archbifliop Fillotfon wittil) cbfeives upon it, isrefolved, in 
the mean time, to give the report her pais, that at kali it may 
have fair play to take iis fortune in the world. — to be I5=jic\etl 
or not, according to the chaiity of thoic into whufe hands it 
(hall happen to fall ! — I^'aii 

'VH.E tongue of a viper is lefs hurtful than that of a (landeier, 
and the gilded fcales of a ratile-ihake Icfs dreadful than the 
purfe of the opprtfTor — Fuldin^, 

THE company of a flandcrer (hould always be avoided, 
€xctpt you chcofe to feail on your neighbour's faults, at the 
price of beirg lerved up yourfelf at the tables of others ; for 
pcrfons of this (lamp arc generally impartial in their abufc. 
Indeed it is not always pollible totally to efcape them ; for 
being barely known to them, is a fure title to iheir calumny; 
but the more chcy are admitted to your acquaintance, the more 
you will be abufed by them. — Incm. 

SHAME and DISGRACE, 

THEY who ha\e confldcred our nature, affirm, that fliai^e 
Und difgrace are two of the niulf infiippor table evils of hun^aa 
life; the courage and Ipiiits of many have mallcred other mis- 
fortunes, and borne ihenrlelvts up agalnil th.cm ; but the wiftft 
Aitd beil of fouls have not been a match for ihefc ; and v/e have 
many a tiagical ii.iiance on rccoid, what greater cvijs have 
been run into, merely to avoid this one. 

Without this tax of infamy, poverty, with all the buidens 
It lays upon our iic(h — fb long as ir is viituouf, could never 
bitiik thefpirirsof a man ; all its hunger, and ]:iiin, ard Ci-ked- 
licis, are nothing to it, rhty have fome cour.ttipoKc j.f !'ood ; 
^nd bvfidcs, they arc dirtdled by ProvidcriCe, ar d muilb « i-.b- 
milled to ; but thofe are iiiF:iv5lions not from iLe ban J. of Gixi 
or natuie — **yir iliy dn ccme futih of the <A///V* and n.ol^ 
properly may be faid fo fprtr.g out of the ^rcur.dy ai.d ;hic is ihc 
reaJbn they lay fuch (ire is upon cur patience, — and in tbc end 
create fuch a difliull of ihe world, as makes us look up ui-c! pi ay, 
J.et fiv full into thy hjmhf Gcd! lut let mc tiot fall iuio il^f 
huhds cf uutW'^Sttmc* 

T3 
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SELF-IMPORTANCE. 



EVERY man is of imjioitanee to himfelf, and therefore, in 
his o;vn opinion, to others ; and fuppodng the world already 
arqiMinted with all his pleafurts and his p^ins. is, perhaps, the 
firft to publiffa injuries or rriisfortunes which had nhev^r been 
known unlt-fs related by himfelf, and at which thofc that hear 
him wiif only lajgh ; for no man fympatbizes with the forrows 
of vanitv — Life of Pope, 

OBSEKVE one of thefe perfons, who fweJIs to an unnatural 
fize of icit cor.fequence, from the emptinefs of his head and ih 
pride of his heart, entering a coffce-houfe or public room at a 
vatcting place. To (Iiew his contempt of ail around him, he 
bepins vf/jj/iling^ orb eating a tune with his iingers or with a (lick 
on the table. He ftands with his back to the tire, holding up 
the fkirts of his coit, protruding his lips, picking his teeth^ 
adjuiling his cravat, furveying his buckles, and turning out his 
knees or toes; (hewing, by every (ign he can think of, his high 
opinion of his own importance, and his fovereign contempt for 
the company.— «S^iri/ of Defpoufm. 

SECRETS. 

TO tell our own fe<;rets is generally folly, but that folly is 
without guilt. To comnittnicate thofe with which we arc 
cntrulk'd, is always treachery, and treacheiy for the mcib pail 
con'ibir.cd with folly — Rambler, 

'i HE vanity of being known to be truftcd with a fecrct, is 
gentially cne of the chief moti\es to difclofe it ; for. howevtr 
iblurd it n:ay be thou^^ht, to hoaft an honor by an ad which 
fiiens thai it was coufcrrtd without merit, ytt mo(l mtn (tem 
jahtr inclined to ccnftls the want of virtue than impottar.cey 
and more wil.ingly fhew th-jir influence, though at the expencc 
•f ihtir piobiiy, than glide thiough life with i o other pleafuic 
thi'.n tl e piivate conlcioufnefs ot fidelity, which, while it is 
prtftrvtd, n ull be without praire» except from the liiigle pcrfojk 
vho tilts and knows it. — hUm, 

SOCIETT. 
FROM the carlieft dawnings of policy to this day, the 
'invtrticn of mtr. has bten fliarpenifjg and impiovii.g the 
siylitTy of H.urder, fr<;m the 6rfl rude efiayscf clubs and Itores, 
to the prclent pertc^iion of gunnei y» cannonteiipg- bonibatd- 
iiJi», hv.ji".' jj ujvj ill th^'l'v' -|Cdcs of ani£i;iul, ka»ned, ai.di 



ireftned cruelly, in which we are now fo expert, and which make 
a principal part of what politicians have taught us to believe it 
our principal glory, "^^ 

It is an incontelkble truth, that there is more hai'ock made 
10 one year by men, of men, than has been j&ade by all the 
lions, t5'gers. panthers, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinocerofest 
le^hants, bears, and wolves, upon their feveral fpccies, §nce 
the beginning of the world ; though thefe agree ill enough 
with each other, and have a much greater proportion of rage 
and fury in their compolltion than we have. — BLrh, 

SEDucrioN: 

THERE is not perhaps in all the ft ores of ideal anguifhf 
a thought more painful than the confcioufncfs of having p.opa- 
gated corruption bylvitiatino principles 4 of having not only drawa 
others from the paths of virtue, but blocked up the way by 
>vhich they (hould return ; of having blinded them to every 
be.iuty but ih-;' paint of pieafure ; and dtaftrned them 10 every 
call, but the alluiing voice of the fyrens of deitm^iuo.^m 

Kamblcr. ' 

SF.CKER ( Archhljhap of Catitcrhurj ) 

WHILE Seeker liy*d, he (hew'd how feers ihouldlive; 

While Seeker taught, heav'n open'd to our eye ; 
When Seeker gave M<e knew how a u gels give ; 

When Seeker died, we know e'en lainis muit die# 

SUSPICION. 

SUSPICION is no kfs an entmy to virtue, than to bappit 
nefs. He that is already corrupt is naturally fufpicious ; and 
he that becomes fufpicious, will quickl^y be corrupt.— i?tf/»i5/pr. 

H E that fuifcrs by impoliure, has too often his virtue more 
impaired than his fortune- But as it is nccelTdty not to invite 
fobbory by (upinenels fo it is our dury not to fupprefs teoder- 
scfs by fufpicion. It is beitcr tu iuffer wrong than to do it | 
and happier to be fometinics cheated, than not to truih — Idtu^ 

SPIES. 

AT whatever period fpies, informers, falfe witnefles, and 
pretended plots are adopted by men in power, to iirengthen 
thtnifelves in office, and deilroy %iriuous ojipoiltion, there i3 
reafon to fear, in fpite of all profelhons of ihe contrniy, that 
the tyrai'hic Ipirlt of t!ie degtne'ate Caelais waits but for ojjpor- 
('aLAiics to difpkiy i'Jclf \^ ucU ^i Mcrufiiaa «ur'^ity. Power 
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is dcdcient ; but inclination is equally hoflile to the mafs oF 
mankind, denominated the people, whom fome politicians 
fcaicdy coniefcend to ackMHViedge as pofTeiTed of any politi- 
cal exigence. 

The employment of fpies and Informers is a virtual declaration 
of holtilities againfl the people. It argues a want of confidence 
in them. It argues a ftar and jcalouly of them. It argues 
a dcfire to dellioythcni by ambulcade. li is, in civil govern- 
ment, what (hatagcnis are in a I tare of \{(ar. It tends alfo 
to excite retali.ition — Spir'U of Drfpotlfm, \ 

A HlR*i.D fj»y and informer vyili, by an eafy tranfition, 
become a fdlie Witntls, even in trials where liberty and life 
arc at (lake. In trials of lefs confequence, there is no donbt 
but his confcience will ilretch with the occafion. His objedl* 
is not truth or juliice, but fiithy lucre; -and when he afpires 
at great lewurtis, great mu!t be his venture. Having once^ 
broken down, as a treacherous fpy, the fences of honor and 
confcience, nothing but fear will rcitr<iin him, as a witnefSf 
fiom overleaping the bounds of truih, juliice,. and mercy. 
He will lob and murder under the forms of iaw ; and add to. 
the atrocity of Wood -guilt inefs, the ciime of perjury. No maa 
is fafe, where fuch men are countenanced by officers of ilatc. 
They liemfclvcs may pcriih by his faife tongue; fuffering the 
vengeance due to their bdfe encouragement of traitors to the 
public, by falling uopiued viclims to his diiappointed treach- 
ery. The [>eitikntial breah of fpies and informers is not to 
be endured in the pure healthy atmofjrhere of a frte (late It 
]»iings with it tlie iickly defpotiim of oriental climes.— Y^^bit. 

TYRANNY Is a poor provider. It neither knows how 
to accumulate, nor how to extraiJh — Butke* 

A GR£A r deal of the funuturt of ancient tyranny is tora 
to rags ; the left is entirely out of fafiion. — Jdtmm 

T-ri^ANT. 

. PROUD, impatient 

Of i-Li^."^ luptrior* tv'n oi hcav*n that made himi 
Fond ot triile g'ory, of th^; fava^'c'pow'r 
Of ruiinj^ vvithour reafon, of confound 'Pg 
lull and I.! juit by an unbounded will ; 
J5v \v\'0\\ tiig .n, honor, ail tht bands 
Uhat cujui t© *Kld the jarring ucrld in p:;'.ct, 



Were held the tricks of ftate, fnares of wife priocesy 

To draw their eafy oeighbours to deftrufHon^ 

To wa(te with fword and fire their .fi^itful fields : 

Like fome accurfed fiend, who, Tcap'd from hell, 

Poifbns the balmly air thro' which he flies ; 

He blads the bearded com, and loaded branches^ 

The lab'ring hiod's bed hopes, and marks his way with ruia. 

THERE is hardly any prince without a favorite, by whom 
he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as he governs the 
wretcb'.'s fubjedted to him. Here tlie tyranny is doubled. 
There are two 'courts and two interefts ; both very different 
from the interefts of the people. The favorite knows thai 
the regard of a tyrant is as inconflant and capricious as that 
of a woman ; and concluding his time to be (hort, he makes 
hade to fill up the meafure of his iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, 
and in revenge. Every avenue to the throne is (hut up. He 
opprefies, and ruins the people, whilll he perfuades tht 
prince, that thofe murmurs raifed by his own opprelfion are 
the effeds of difaffedlion to the prince's government. Then 
is the natural violence of defpotifm inflamed, and aggravated 
by hatred and revenge. To deferve well of the ftate is a 
crime againfi the prince. To be popular, and to be a traitor, 
are confidered as fynonymous terms. Even virtue is dangerous, 
as an afpiring quality, that claims an efleem by itfelf, and 
independent of the countenance of the court* What has been 
faid of the chief, is true of the inferior officers of this fpeciea 
of government; each in his province exercifing the fame 
tyranny, and grinding the people by an oppreffion, the more 
ftverely fcic, as it is near them, and exercifed by bafe and 
fjbordinate perfons. For the grofs of the people, they are 
confidered as mere herd of cattle; and really in little time 
become no better ; all principle of honed pride, all fenfe of 
the dignity of their nature is loll in their flavery. The day, 
fays Homer, which makes a man a flave, takes away half 
his worth ; and in fac^t he lofes every impulfe to a(5lion, but 
that low and bafe one of fear.— In this kind of govtjinment 
human nature is not only abfurd, and infulted, but it is aiiluaily 
degraded and funk into a fpecies of brutality.— ^ar^^. 

THE punilliment of real tyrants is a noble and awful afl 
of juflice ; and it has with truth been faid to be confoUtoi j 
tp the human mind. — Idem. 
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71 ME PASr. 

WHETHER It be that life has more vexations iha« 
comforts, or what is m event juft the fame, that evil makes 
deeper impreffions than good, it is certain thatfe-v can review 
th!i time pntl, witliout heavinefs of heart. He remembers 
m?.ny caLmiiies incurred by folly ; many opportunities loft 
by nc^^ligcnce. The ihades of the dead rife up before him, 
and he himtnts the cornpanions of his youth, the partners of 
his amuicmtnts, the atJiiUnts of his labours^ >yhom the hand 
of dtatii hits fiiatchtd away. — Llla\ 

riTLES. 

MOST of the thl^s of nobility, and oiher civil dinin<5\Ions, 
were tj-.ken from wai : as a nnrqais, a duke, a count, a bc^ron, 
a Jandora\e, a knight, an efquire. The inventors of arts, 
the improvers of lifcf thofe who have mitigated evil, and 
augmented the good allotted to men in this world, were not 
thought worthy of any titular diltindtions The reafon is 
indeed fufricicntly obvious : titles \vcre <;nj;inally behoved by 
<iefpotic kir.gs, who r-'jouired and rcv.arded no other merit 
but that which fupporteu them by vicleiice in tht'ir arbiirary 
rule. In f.?!ne ccaiutiirs they are now j^ivcn. fjr the fame 
reafons. to thofe who effect the {a^^ piirpofcs, net by v/ar 
only , bur hy c or r u j)t i on . — Spirit of D. //i '// 'ff'^ • 

TKE diriih-b.-'d (Lews ilie env.>;ir.v;fj of titles in a true 
light. A j)oor ('.'"j'.'iitLd Hjincr lies trcmblLncj under the 
app-chcr.fiv.r.s (f iho ifd'.c he is cntcrino (;n ; and is uilxcd by 
a giave attcndiint. hovv his hf:li.vfs (it).'S ? r\nothv.T htdrs 
hiiVifelf LiUitcni'^ u u!er the a<l? of h'uhPLTs (V exctll-jncy, 
who lies UJT('ei fuch nvjir- ciicumianccs ofir.oitalitv as are the 
dif-Maro of luman nHiiiic Titlc.^ at {cr.'h a limi. luck rathur 
like iiifuiis aiid nujckury lh«;i rcfpesjl. — Sjn-JMar. 

TRIFLES a^^ya^•s rcqairc exu!>crance of ornament. The 
buihiii'p uh.:l\ li.iS no Ihcnrth, can be \ allied onlv for the 
giacc of i-s d(C.).a*i(»u3 i\u'. pef':)!c niuii' he poli/htd uith 
Ciiie, wliioh h ) x-s m be vahud as a dianionvl ; and words 
oii;5ht iurcly ti» h: liSouicd, v. h^n tliey ure intended to iiaud 
for ihuiiio — Rui.r.Ur. 

o 

•a I/- I I ' .' i\ • 

TAXINJG is an cafy bufincfs. Any pr^j?5lnr cnn contrive 
i^cw i.iij^^jiicious y iiii^ uuL^ici c*ai add to the old. Jl3ut ii 
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It altogether wife to have no other bounds to your innpofitlonSi 
tiun tfw pativ^ncc of thul'e who are to bear them ? — Burke* 

THERK is no crime more infamous than the violation of 
truth : It is apparent, that men can be fociable beings no 
longer than they can believe each otJier. When fpeech is 
employed only as the vehicle of falfehood. every man mu(l 
difunite himfclf from others, inh^it his own cavcy and feek 
prey only for himfelf.^/JZrr. 

rOLERATIQir. 

WE all know, that toleration is odious to the intbleiant ; 
freedom cooj^nreifurs ; property to robbers ; and all kinds ttoA 
degrees of prolperity'io the envious — Burke. 

^ENDEHNESS to ANIMALS. 

THE heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human feltowfhip, as being void 
Of fympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and fiend (hip both, that is not pleased 
With fight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happinefs augment his own. 
The bounding fawn, th.it darts acrofs the glade 
When none purfues, through mere delight of heart, 
And fpirits buoyant with excefs of glee ; 
The harfe as wanton, anvj almofl as fleet. 
That (kirns the fpacious meadow at full fpecd. 
Then flops, and fnorts, and throwing high his hcels^ 
Snrts to tiis voluntary race again ; 
The very kine that gaoiibol at high noon, 
The total herd receiving firrt from one 
That leads the dance a fummons to be gay. 
Though v/ild their (hangc vagaries, and uncouth 
Their eiforts, yet rcfoJv'd with one confent^ 
To give fuch a<5l antl utterance as they may 
To ecdacy too big to be fupprefs'd — 
Thefe, and a thoufand images of blifs, 
With which kind nature graces ev'ry fcene 
Where cruel man defeats nor her ddign, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wilh 
All that are capable of plcafurc pleas'd, 
A far fupeiior happincfs to theirs, 
The comfort of a rcafonable joy. — Cowmen 
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I WOULD not enter on ray liii of friends 
(Though grac'd with poliih'd manners and line fenfe^ 
Yet wanting feniibility) the man 
Who needlefsly fets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent (lep may crufh the fnail 
That crawls at ev'ning in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity* forewarn 'dt 
Will tread addc* and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vcrminy loathfome to the (ighty 
And charg'd perhaps with vencm, that intrude!^ 
A vifitor 00 welcome, into fcenes 
Sacred to neatnefs and rcpofe — tli' alcove^ 
The chamber, or refeflory — may die : 
A Decefiary a£t incurs no blame. 
Not fo, when, held within their proper houndty 
And guiltlefs of offence, they range the air^ 
Or take their paflinie in the fpacious field : 
There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Diflurbs the economy of nature's realm. 
Who, when (lie form'd, defign'd them an abode* 
The funi is this. — If man's convenience, health. 
Or fafety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and muii extinguifh their's. 
Elfe they are all — the mcanett things that are— 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the firfl, 
Who, in his fov'reign wifdom, made them all. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your fons 
To love it too. The fpring-time of our years 
Isfoon difhonor'd anddefiPd in mod 
By budding ills, that afk a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none fooner (hootSy 
If unreftrain'd, into luxuriant growth. 
Than cruelty, mo(t dev'liih of them all. 
Mercy to him that (hows it, is the rule 
A nd righteous limitation of its a6l. 
By which heav'n moves in pardoning guilty man ; 
And he that (hows none, being ripe in years, 
And confcious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall feek it, and not find it in his turn. — Idem. 




To-Day and To-Morrow, — Ftrttte*~^FanUy. »29 

ro DAYanJ TO MORHQIF. 

TO-DAY man's drcfs'd in goJl and filrer bright, 
Wiapt in a (hroud before to morrow night ; 
To-iiay he's feeding on delicious food, 
To-moirow dead, unable to do good ; 
To-day he's nice, and fcorns to feec on crumbsy 
To-murrow he's himfelf a difh for wotms ; 
To-day he's honored and in vaii eficem, 
^To-morrow not a beggar values him ( 
To-day he rifes from a velvet bed, ' ? 

To-morrow \mt in one that's made of lead \ '■"■ j^.^ _• 

To-day iililto|iht tho' large, he thinks but fmalli *, 
To-mo i r tf#; to (BOBBimand, no houfe stc all ; 
Today hnibrty ferfSBts at hii gattfe. 
To-morrow ieorn*d, not one of them will wait; 
To-day perfimu'd. as fweet as any rofe. 
To-morrow ftiaks in eirery body's nofe ; 
To-day he's grand, majeiHc, all delight, 
Gbaflfiil and pale before to-morrow night ; . * 
True, as the Icriptare fays, ** man's life's a (pan ;*' 
The prefeot moment is die life of man. 

HE that would govern bis anions by the laws of virtuey 
muft regulate his thoughts by the laws of reafon y he muft 
keep guilt from the receffes of his heart, and remember that 
the pleafures of fancy and the emotions of defire, are more 
dangerous as they are more hidden, fince they efcape the awe 
of obfervatioD, and operate equally in every fituation, without 
the concurrence of external opportunities — Rambier, 

TO diead no eye and to fufpe£t no tongue, is the great 
prerogative of innocence; an exemption granted only to 
invariable virtue. £ut puilt has always its horrors and 
folicitudes ; and to make it yet more (hameful and deteflable, 
it is doomed often to {(and in awe of thofe, to whom nothing 
could give influence or weight, but their power of beirayingn 

FANirr. 

SO weak are human k'nd by nature madcy 
Or to fuch wenkiicfs by their vice betray 'd, 
A hnighty vanity to thee they owe 
Their zcll of pleafure and their balm of woe. 

V 
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Thou, like the fan, all colours doft contain. 

Varying like rays of light on drops of rain ; 

For ev'ry foul finds reaions to be proud, 

Tho' hifs*d and hooted by the pointiog crowd. — Toung. 

ricE. 

VICE is a monfler of fo fiightful micD} 
As, to be hated, needs but to be feen ; 
Yet, feen too oft* fisniliar with her face. 
We firtt^t^pdurfff'^dieii jiity, then embrace.— *i'(^. 




U8URJPER. •:'i^Xp 

riAien the fea breaks o'er its boiiiidii2J|V>i^!^r 
'^overflows the level groundi ; > tv- •fif^' 

banks and dams, that like a flcreea .<-:•'- 
Syi keep it out» now keep it in : 'j'r 

}i^Bo when tyrannic ufurpation, 
" /lliYades the freedom of a nationi 
lliofe laws o' th' land that were intended 
To keep it outf are made defend it»-— i^»<fijr«r* 

UTAR. 

ONE to dcftroy is murder by the law ; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 
To murder thoufands, takes a fpecious name* 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 

When, after battle, I the field have feen 
Spread o'er with ghafily (hapes, which once were men i 
A nation crufh'd ! a nation of the brave ! 
A realm of death ! and on this fide the graye ! 
Are there, faid I, who from this fad furvey. 
This human chaos, carry fmiles away I 
How did my heart with indignation rife I 
How honeft nature fwell'd into my eyes i 
How was I fhock'd, to think the hero's trade 
Of fuch materials, fame and ti iumph made ! — Toung* 

FIRST Envy, eldert born of hell, embrued 
Her h»nds in blood, and taught the fons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
And God abhorr'd ; with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run. 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy AmlHtioB fawp and fooa improf'd 
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War. 
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The execrable Heed. *Twas not enoogh 

By fuinle fraud to inatch a iingle life ; 

Puny iv. piety ! wht)Itf kingdoms fell 

To iare the lull of power : more horrid dill, 

The fou!e ( (lain and icandal of our nature 

Became its boait. One murder makes a villain ; 

Mtltinns a hero. Princes were privileged 

To kill ; and numben iandtified the crime. 

Ah ! why will kings forget that they are. men \ 

And men that they arc brethren ? Why deKght 

In human facritice ? Why burfl the ties 

Of natur^||})||x|hould knit their fouls together ^ 

In one firfpbijf^-itf' amity and love ? 

Yet dill tbe^ JSii«Jk^e dellraaion, ftill go on. 

Inhumanly ingenious. t& find out 

New paint for life» new terrors for the grave. 

Artificers of death ! Hill monarchs dream 

Of univerfal empire growing np 

From univerfal ruin. Biail the defign^ 

Great God of ho(ls ! nor let thy creatures fall 

Unpitied vidlims at Ambition's fhrine ! — Porteus. 

As war is the extremity of evil, it is furely the duty oC 
thofe whofe (Ution entrulU them with the care of nations^ 
to avert it from their charge. There are difeafes of an 
animal nature which* nothing but amputation can remove ; 
(o there may, by the depravation of human pa/Hons, be 
fometimes a gangrene in colle^ied life, for which fire and 
the fword are the neceffary remedies ; but in what can (kill 
or caution be better (hewn, than in preventing fuch dreadful 
operations, while theie is room for gentler methods ^.^Johnfon* 

WAR never fails to exhaufi the flare, and endangei its 
deflru6tion, with whatever fuccefs it is carried on, I'hough 
it may be commenced v/iih advantage, it can never be finifhed 
vithout danger of the mo^ fatal reverfe of fortune. With 
whatever (uperioiity of llrcngth an engagement is begun, the 
ieait miltake, the flighted accident, may turn the fcale and 
give vi(aory to the enemy. Nor can a nation that fliould 
be always vidorious profper; it would deftroy itfelf by deftroy- 
ing others : the country would be depopulated, the foil 
untilled, and trade interrupted : and what is worfe. the befl 
laws would lofe their force, and a corruption of manners 
iiifVnfihly take place. Literature will be negle^led among the 
youth ; the troops, confcious of their own importance, ivill 
indulge themfelvcs in the moft pernicious liceoiioufnefs with 
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impdnity, and the dUbrder wiil neceffarily fpread through all 
th^ branches of government ^^Fmeion, 

IT is unqueflionabiy a very notable art to rarage countries, 
de/lroy dwcliings, and, one. year with another, out of a 
hundred thoufand men, to cut off forty thoufand. This 
invcrtion was originally cuhivated 6y nations aiTembled for 
their common good. It is otheiwife in our tin)e. 

An odd circumflance in this infernal enterprife is* that 

every chief of thefe mffiana has his colours confecrated, and 

iblemnly prays to God heibre he j>oes to deiboy his neighbour* 

If the^g|:4ia battle. do not exceed two or three thoufi)nd» 

^j^mmander does not think it woriuliikingGod 

t btfides killing ten or twelve ^|jkS|mh he 

ih (b far favoured by heaven as tottimpto! ae|||r^ feme 

(able place, then a verbofe hymn is (Sigjinifbur pans, 

>fed in a language unknown to all the timbatants.-* 

^■>jIT is wonderful with what coolnefs and indiflerence the 
^Wester part of mankind fee war commenced. I'hofe that 
Sear of it at a dithnce, or read of it in books, but have never 
prefented its evils to their minds, cociider it as little more 
than a fplendid game, i proclamation, an army, a battle, and 
a triumph. Some indeed mud perilh in the mofl fuccefsful 
field ; but they die upon the bed of honor, refivn their ftvcs 
am'dji ths joys of conquffty and, Jiiled nv'tth England's glory ^ 
Jtnih in deaih. 

Tlie life cf a modern foldier is ill reprefented by heroic 
fijHion. War bus means of dcnruflion more formidable than 
the crirmon and the fword. Of the ihoufands and ten thoufands 
that pcriilitd in our hte conttfts v.ith France and Spain, a 
very imall part e\er felt the Rroke of yn enenjy ; the reft 
hii-.guiilied in tents and Ihips. amidfl danips a-d putrefuCiion ; 
pale, toijid, fj)Titlcfs, and hclplcGi ; g'-^-P^'g ^"^^ groai-ing, 
iinpitied ainor-g nen, made obduriitc by long coniinuancw* of 
hopclefs niiferv ; ru d were at \<A\ v.htlrncd in jr.is, or heaved 
into the ocean without notice and wi.hoiu remembrance. 
By incon.modious cr.c.inipnicnts and unwholtfome flaiions, 
where coiu;jj^e is ufe'tfs and etterprife inipra(^Kcable» fleets 
are filently diljtonltd and armies fli;^,i;ifh!y melted away. 

Thus is a le-ple giadually exhaiifted, for the moft part 
with little effect. The wars cf civilized nations make very 
flow changes in the iylicm of empire. The public perceive 
fcarcely any alteration but an iocrcafe of debt ; and the few 




Tie Wbtflk. >^ 

individuals who are benefited^ are not fuppofed to have the 
cleared ri^ht to their advantages. If he tliat (hared the 
danger enjuyed the profit, and, after bleeding in the battle^ 
grew lich by the viflory, he might (hew his gains without 
envy. But at the conclufion of a ten years war, how are we 
recompenfcd for the death of muhitudes and the expeofe of 
niiJlions, but by GODtem plating the fudden glories of paymaflers 
and agents, contractors and comtniffioners, whofe equipages 
(hine like meteors, aid whofe palaces rife like exhalations I 

Theft are the mt n who, without virtney labour, or hazardi 
are growing rich as iheir country is impoTeriOied||bu^. rejoice 
when obiifH^-Or SAiibition adds another year t6' 
and devaftmSn^ and laugh from their defks at brat 
fcience, whAe t^^ are adding figure to figure, and cy[ 
cypher, hoping for a new contract from a new armaroentf i 
computing the profiis of a (lege or a temped. — Jobnjhn, '■■■'•'^\ 

H £ who msdies war his profeiHon cannot be other wife tbiuii:^ 
vicious. ^.'j 

War ra»kes thieves, and peace brings them to the gallo^W > 

A SOLD IE \ » a being hired to kill in cold blood as- . 
many of his own fpecies, who have never offended hioiy atf 
poifibly he can. — Stvifu 

Tbe IVHISTL E. 

WHEN T was a child at (^v^n years old, my friends oa 
a ho!id*4y, filled my pocket with coppers. I went dirtflly to 
a ihoj) where ihcy fold toys for children ; and being charmed 
wi.h the found of a <zt»/>^/(p, that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered all my money for 
on^. I then came home, and went whirling all over the 
lioiife, much pleafed with my tvhjfthy but dillurbirg all the 
family. My bi others, and fillers, and coufins, underttanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as 
macb for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what good 
things 1 might have bought with the refl of my money ; and 
they laughed fo much at me for my folly, that T cried with 
vexation ; and the reiiedlion gave me more chagrin than the 
nvijtjVe gave me plcafure. 

I'his however was afterwards of ufe to me, the imprefEon 
continuing in my mind ; fo that often, when I was tempted to 
biiy fome unneceflary thing, I faid to myfelf, Don^t givg t09 
pmhfor tltc nhtflU ; and fo I fuved my money. 



4J4. jfmencast Monhon 

Ail grew op, came ioto the world- ard obferved the afliont 
of men, I thought I met with many, very m-any, uho ^av£ 
i0o much for thi ivbjftle. 

When I faw any one too ambitious of court favors facrificing 
his tine in attendance on levees, his repofc. l.is libeity« his 
virtue, and perhaps his fiiends lo attain it, 1 have (aid to myfelfy 
^rZ'/j man gives too much for his nvhijile. 

When I fa^' another fond of popularity, connantly employing 
himfelf in political b^/iies, ncg-cding his own affairs, and 
ruining them by that negledl ; He pays ^ indeed^ fays I, too much 
for his 





a mlfer« who gave up every KifCM^fiMnfot table 

the pleafure of doing good to oiM|||l||ipKe eiieem 

fellow citizens, and the joys of bqMM^nitimendfhip, 

the fake of accumulating wealth : Pnar iifiafij fays I, ytu do 

^ pay too much for your vjhifiU* 

.'^When 1 meet a man of p)eafure> facriClcing every laudable 

pyilBfiprovement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere coiporeai 

« ' "ienfations ; Miflaken mon^ fays I, you art fro^nSng fain for 

' .-^nrfflf. itiftead of pleafurt : you gi^e loo much fir your nvbipit* 

If J fee «'ne fond of fine clothes, fincftmrure* fine equipages, 

all above his fbnune. fur. which he contracts debts, and endt 

his career in prifon ; /lias, fays I, he has paid dear^ vny deat^g 

fir h'fs tvhjlle. 

When 1 fct a beautiful, fweet-tcmpered girl, married to 
an ili natured brute of a hufband ; What a pity it isy fays T, 
that fkt has paid fo much for a nvhiftle. 

In (hort, I ccceive that great part of the miferies of man- 
kind were Nroujiht upon them by the falfe eiHmates they had 
niade of rhe value of things, and by their giving too much 
for iheir t^hyiU's, — Fratiklin. 

WISDOM. 

"WISDOM, whofe KfTons have been reprefcnted as fo hard 
to leain, bv thole who were r.ever at her ichool, only teaches 
us 10 extend a finiple maxim, ia;iverfrilly known, and followed 
even in the lowtli life, a little f.iiiher than that life cairies it, 
and this is, mJ to buy at too dear a pi ice. 

Whoever takts this maxim abroad with him into the grand 
market of the world, and conlL-ntly applies it to honors, to 
riches, to pleufures, and to every other, commodity which that 
mt.tket sfFords, is a wife man, and mud be fo acknowledged 
in the worldly fenfe of ihe word ; for he makes the beii of 




bargains ; fince in reality hcjg^^^i<^'7^^^"£! ^^ ^^^ P^<^ 
only of a little trcuble^ ^od^PMnlmie all the good thi.igs t 
hive mentioned, whil^ '^^HIp ^^^ health, his innocence, 
ar.d his reputation, the comini^rices which are paid for them 
by othcis, entire to biiirfelf. 

From this moderami like wife he learns two lefTons which 
complete his charader; firii, never to be intoxicated when 
he hath mtife'the be(t bargain, nor dejeded when the market 
is empty 9 or when its commotiitMs are too dear for his 
purchafe. — Fielding. . „ .^. 

W ANllSillilter and a hateful good, 
I Becaufe its ▼irtiicl ivw Dot underttood : 
I Yet many thiogSf mipoffible to thought. 

Have been by need to MX perfection brought. 

The daring of the foul proceeds froih thence, 

Sharpnefs of wit, arid adi^ diligence. 

Prudence at once and fortitude it gives : ^ ; ■ 

And, if in patience taken^ mends our Jives : 

For e?*n that indigence thaf brings me low, -- -1 

Makes me my felf, and him above, to know. j$ 

A good which none would challenge, few would chuft, 

A fair pofTeffion, which mankind refufe. 

If we from wealth to poverty defcend, 

Want gives to know the flatt'rer from the friead.-<-2>rjMi!ni« 

TIME his fervent petulance may cool ; 

For though he is a wit, he is no fool. 

In time he*l] learn to ufe, not waile hb fenfe. 

Nor make a frailty of an excellence. 

His brifk attack on blockheads we (hould prize. 

Were not his je(l as a flippant with the wile. 

He fpares nor friend nor foe ; but calls to mind, 
'] Liike dooms-day, all the faults of all mankind. 
.""l What tho' wit tickles ? tick'ing is tmfafe, 
: If iHll 'tis painful while it makes us laugh. 
■ Who, for the poor renown of being fmart, 

Would leave a fling within a brother's heart? 
Parts may be prais'd ; good-nature is ador'd ; 

Then draw your wit as feldom as your fword. 

And never on the weak ; or you'll appear. 

As there no hero, no great genius here. 
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As ID fmooth oil the fazor jheftJl whcty 

So wit is by politeneTs fluiiffc4?|riKs 

Their want of edge from thebjplttice is feen ; 

Both pain na lea(t when exqufmiy keen. 

The fame men give is for the joy they find ; 

Dull is the jefter, when the juke*s unUanL^T^mig. 

roUTff. 

DOWN the rniootb-drcaiD of life the niipling darts. 
Gay as the morn 1 briglit glows the vernal my, 
Hope imjA his failSf vad piffion fleers his cowfik 
'^ " gliAet Ins little bark along the ihorc . >fp ;> 
virtue ukes her ftand ; but if too b^ -.^^ 

i launches fonh beyond di(cretion*s markf ' 
the tempelf fcowls, the furges roar. 
Blot his fair day. and plunge him in the deep. 
KL. O (ad, but fare mifchance ! O happier far 
"'To lie like gallant Howe 'midfl Indian wilds 
A breathlefs curfe, cut off by favage hands 
In ear lie (( prime, a generous facrifice 
To freedom's holy caufe, than fo to railt 
Torn immutuic A om.J»lc*s meridian joys, 
A prey to vice, iniemp' ranee, and difeafe.-— /'or/zttA 

THA Pthe highcll degree of reverence (hould be paid to 
youth, and that nothing indecent ihould be fuiiered to approach 
t}ieir eyes, or ears, are precepts extorted by fenfe and virtue 
from an ancient writer, by no means eminent fot chaOity of 
thought. The fame kind* though not the fame degree of 
caution is required in every thing which is laid before them, to 
fecure them from unjafl prejudices, perverfe opioionSi and 
incoflgruous combioatioos of images.*— /^om^/rr. 



rB£ END. 



